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The heat is 
on as Britain 
moves 100 
miles south 



NICHOLAS SCHOON 

jj§Hjg Environment Correspondent 

Britain will be transformed, in 
the next 25 years, into a coun- 
try with warmer climate and 
higher sea levels. The changes 
will have the effect of moving 
the counriy more than 100 
miles south 

We may come to prefer our 
beaches to those of the un- 
comfortably hot Mediter- 
ranean, but our health is likely 
to suffer. Droughts will in- 
crease across the most densely 
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populated and intensively 
fanned parts of the country. 

According to a government 
report published yesterday, by 
2020. the temperature alteration 
will be equivalent to moving 
from Manchester to Oxford. 

Tourism and leisure indus- 
tries are expected to boom, es~ 
pedal h' in southern England, 
but the Scottish ski industry may 
be wiped out by a lack of snow 
and higher winds. 

Most aspects of national ure 
will be affected, creating a 
range of winners and losers. 
Home heating bills may fall be- 
cause demand for fuel is ex- 
pected to drop by 3 percent by 
^ 0 20 . Yet across the southern 
half of England water bills may 
rise shorplv to pay for new 
reservoirs as demand soars, 
■■Summer droughts are forecast 
io be more severe and fre- 
quent in the south,” says the re- 

^The main beneficial effects of 
Global wanning will be on 
frirestrv, where tree plantations 
will grow more quickly, on cat- 
tle and sheep grazing in a 
warmer and wetter Scotland 
and northern England, and in 
tourism and recreation. 


But it is expected to have a 
net adverse effects on soil ero- 
sion, wildlife, the insurance in 
dustry, health, water supplies 
and crop farming in the Mid- 
lands, southern England and 
Wales. 

The document, written by a 
panel of 22 experts, was 
launched by John Gummer, 
Secretary of State for the En- 
vironment, in advance of in 
femaliqnal negotiations on 
combating global warming lat- 
er in Geneva later this month. 

He hopes it will increase the 
pressure on governments of 
wealthy nations to pledge them- 
selves to curbing the pollution 
in the first ten years of the new 
millennium. 

The report examines the im- 
pact of climate change in 2020 
and 2050, based on the latest 
forecasts from the Meteoro- 
logical Office’s Hadley Centre. 
This Government-funded cen- 
tre in Bracknell, Berkshire is 
one of a handful around the 
world using supercomputer 
simulations to predict how the 
atmospheric build-up of heat- 
trapping gases will alter air 
and sea temperatures, currents, 
winds, rain and snowfall. 

There is now a consensus 
a mong climate experts that the 
0.75 degrees C rise in global av- 
erage temperatures over the 
past century is likely to be man- 
made. 

Yesterday’s report points out 
that three of the five wannest 
years in the Met Office’s 337- 
year Central England Temper- 
ature Record occurred in the 
past ten years - 1989 , 1990 and 
1995. The summers of 1976 and 
1995 were the wannest ever 
recorded in England 
Britain and the rest of the 
world are expected to become 
steadily warmer through the 
next century and beyond, as the 
consumption of fossil fuels and 
the outpur of greenhouse gas- 
es goes on rising. 

There are no international 
agreements in place which be- 
gin to make a substantial attack 
on the threat. 

Average UK temperatures 
are expected to be about 0.9 C 
higher than, the 3961-1990 av- 
erage by 2020, and 3.6 C high- 
er in 2050. While total annual 
rainfall is predicted to increase 

by 5 per cent by 2020 and 10 per 
cent by 2050, summer rainfall 
is expected to decline over 
most of England and Wales. 

White Christmases will be- 
come even rarer, and Britain 
will become gradually windier 
with gales becoming 30 per 
cent more frequent midway 
through the next century. 

Whilst more frequent heat 
waves could lead to thousands 
of extra deaths each year, these 
are likely to be more than off- 
set by a reduced number of 
deaths during milder winters. 

Many beech trees and “street 
trees", planted along the pave- 
ments of towns and cities, are 
expected to fall victim to the 
hotter, drier summers in the 
southern half of Britain. 

Sea levels in southern Eng- 
land will be approaching two 
foot higher in 2050 . 

Review of Potential Effects 
of Climate Change in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, DoE, £28, 
HMSG. 
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Women sold on the Internet for sex 
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LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

1 The Internet is being used io 
market women for sex in an 
“unprecedented" way, accord- 
ing to a psycholo^st who has 
carried out a detailed investi- 
gation of trafficking of women 
on the World Wide Web. 

Users can browse through 
catalogues of mail-order brides 
from Asia and Eastern Eu- 
rope; select guides to the best 
prostitutes on offer in capitals 
around the world,- and swap in- 
formation on where to buy pre- 
teen girls and what price to pay. 


Dr Donna Hughes, a lectur- 
er in womens' studies at Brad- 
ford University, said she was 
“amazed and appalled" at how 
+ 1,0 <t 1 aKo 1 industry 
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fared to it by the Net- ‘‘There 
is often very detailed informa- 
tion being given, telephone 
numbers and names of people 
to contact in cities in more than 
40 countries in order to procure 
women,” she said. 

One site on the Web amount- 
ed to an “etiquette guide for 
first-time visitors to a brothel, 
she said, outlining how to be- 
have, how to pay the bar bill. 


and how to approach a woman 
for sex. 

The findings of Dr Hughes 
one-year investigation, pre- 
sented at a conference on 
women's research into pronog- 
raphy in Bristol yesterday, in- 
cluded detailed descriptions of 
wbat men had done to the 
women they had bought 

“These were actual accounts 
not fantasies,” Dr Hughes said. 
“The amount of detail] includ- 
ed did not come out of their 
imagination. There were the 
names of pimps selling under- 
age girls and where to find 
young girls available for sex.” 


The Mail Order Brides cat- 
alogue on the Net included 
pictures of the women, their 
weight, height and bust mea- 
surements. and highlighted 
their domestic skills. 

Women from the Philippines, 
Costa Rica, Eastern Europe, 
and South Am erica, were pop- 
ular candidates. Dr Hughes 
said. The persona! details usu- 
ally appeared with the women s 
permission and her address 
would be sold by a “middle 
maiT for correspondence with 
a prospective buyer. Tours could 
also be arranged for buyers to 
meet all the women thev had 


written to, so they could choose 
the most suitable wfe. 

“There are wife-seeking 
tours when men can meet lots 
of women, have sex with as 
many as they want, and then 
choose one for a wife,” Dt 
H ughes said. The women were 
wrv vulnerable because they be- 
lieved lhat a life in the West is 
preferable to rheir own exis- 
tence. Dr Hughes add there was 
evidence from Australia of “se- 
rial sponsorship” in which men 
buy one bride, take her home 
bui drop her after a while, and 
then returns to pick another 
wife. leaving the first destitute. 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

Labour'.*, plans for a £3hn wind- 
tall tax on profits of die priva- 
tised utilities may have to be 
radically redrawn’ with several 
companies expected to com- 
pletely escape paying the lax 

Among the companies like- 
ly to be "excluded are British 
Gas. Scottish Power and Scot- 
tish Hydro. Also expected to be 
exempt from the levy, £l_5hn of 
which Gordon Brown, the 
Shadow Chancellor, has 
pledged to job-creation and 
training schemes, are the small 
water companies, which supply 
25 per cent of the market. 

Other companies which have 
taken over utilities since pri- 
vatisation are also arguing that 
they should escape the charge, 
as they have not benefited from 
the windfall that went to the 
original shareholders. Those 
that would fall into this category 
include foreign operators which 
have been snapping up the 
privatised electricity companies. 

The prospect of Labour be- 
ing forced to revise its plans to 
coUtfci the £3bn windfall tax, 
which has quiet!)’ been renamed 
as the one-off utilities monop- 
oly levy, will embarrass the 
leadership, which tomorrow 
launches the “Road io Mani- 
festo" policy document, as it will 
contain references to the levy. 

Excluding some companies 
will not necessarily upset the 
overall aim of raising £3bn, 
since the burden could be 
spread across the other com- 
panies caught in the net. 

One analyst at Merrill 
Lyoch, the City investment 
bank, pointed out that as the 
Labour party had not released 
a formufa for the tax, it was im- 
possible to gauge how individ- 
ual companies will be affected. 
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Legal aid shake-up 

Plans for a radical shake-up of 
legal aid were launched in a 
Government White Paper yes- 
terday in a bid to stem the spi- 
ralling £1.4bn bill and stop Lhe 
financing of undeserving cases 
by the taxpayer. Page 4 

Island dreams 

The Isle of Wight is expected to 
call for autonomy and push to 
be recognised as a free port 
and tax haven. Page 5 

Contraceptive ‘killed’ 

A contraceptive implant hailed 
as the perfect method of birth 
control has been “killed off” by 
lawyers, the media, and the 
Government’s reluctance to 
pay for it, its manufacturers are 
claiming. Page 5 

Hemingway dies 

At the age of 19, she adorned 
the cover of Time. At 35 she 
posed nude for Playboy. Yes- 
terday, at 41, Margaux Hem- 
ingway was dead. Page 3 
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It was possible, she said, for Mr 
Brown to raise his £3bn, al- 
though his room for manoeuvre 
would be impaired. 

Any softening of the stance 
towards British Gas is bound to 
provoke a hostile response from 
the left of the Labour Party, for 
whom the company is a symbol 
of "fat cat" capitalism. Die ex- 
clusion of the two Scottish com- 
panies would lead to criticism 
that Labour is exhibiting one 
law for North of the Border and 
another for the South. 

British Gas has argued that 
as it is the target of an aggres- 
sive pricing review from Ofgas, 
the industry regulator, which 
would hit its profits, it should 
not have to suffer a further on- 
slaught from a new Labour 
government 

The Scottish companies have 
claimed lhat they were not sold 
as cheaply as their English and 
Welsh counterparts and have 
been subjected to a tighter 
regulatory regime. 

A British Gas spokesman 
said yesterday that the issue of 
the windfall tax bad been raised 
with the Labour front-bench: 
“There has been a process of 
discussion over the pricing re- 
view’ - it would be unrealistic if 
other subjects did not arise." 
He described the talks as 
“informal". 

Scottish and Scottish Power 
have also been pressing their 
case for exemption. “Labour 
recognises the Scottish compa- 
nies do have different back- 
grounds to the English ones,” 
said a spokesman for Scottish 
Hydro. His company made 
profits last year of £159m and 
Scottish Power made £404m, 
but both feel they may avoid a 
windfall tax. 

“It is nothing to do with be- 
nign fatherly treatment of the 
home country,” said the Hydro 


executive, referring to the Scot- 
tish roots of many of Labour’s 
Shadow Cabinet, "but to do with 
sound economic grounds." 

The Scottish Hydro spokes- 
man claimed the English elec- 
tricity companies, were sold off 
cheaper than their Scottish 
oounteiparts. Some of the Eng- 
lish companies have seen their 
share prices soar from £2.40 to 
£10, while the Scots have gone 
from £2.40 to £3. “We are not 
making super-profits like the 
English utilities,” said the Hy- 
dro official, “which is why 
Labour could welt exempt us 
from the windfall tax". He 
added: ‘ TVe have been making 
them aware of the situation." 

Ian Russell, finance director 
of Scottish Power, was quoted 
recently in a local Scottish news- 
paper saying: "Our judgment is 
that there wifi be a windfall tax 
but our base case on its impact 
on us, after discussions 
with Labour politicians, is 
conservative." 

A utilities analyst at NatWest 
Securities said: “’Scottish Pow- 
er and Hydro believe they may 
be exempt." He added lhat 
“the market is assuming British 
Gas does not get hit." British 
Gass current share price, he 
claimed, took account of it 
avoiding the windfall penally. 

John Battle, Labour's ener- 
gy spokesman, maintained the 
tax would apply to all compa- 
nies. “It is there for all utilities 
- that is what we’ve said and 
we’re sticking with it." 

A spokesman for Mr Brown 
was more circumspect. “It 
would be crazy if I said we will 
include or exclude anyone. In 
government we wfll talk about 
the situation," he said. Until 
then, “we will not say one way 
or the other" adding that names 
of companies which may be ex- 
cluded was “pure speculation”. 
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Catches cut by half to save herring stock 


CLARE GARNER 

Britain's North Sea fishermen 
were dealt a new blow yester- 
day as the Brussels Commission 
slashed herring catches by half 
in an emergency bid to stop the 
stock being wiped out alto- 
gether. 

Without such drastic action 
there was a danger of no her* 
ring fishing next year, the Com- 
mission insisted. The crisis, it 
said, was almost as serious os the 
5huatkm in 1977 when there was 
a complete ban on Gshing in the 


North Sea for five years to al- 
low the chronically depleted 
stocks to recover. 

The scale of the problem only 
came to light in April when the 
latest independent scientific 
from the International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea 
(ICES) revealed that the quan- 
tities of mature herring in the 
North Sea were about naif the 
minimum level to sustain nor- 
mal fishing. The industry was 
faced with a Hobson's Choice: 
either to accept the 50% re- 
duction or face total closure 


neat year, and accepted "the 
lesser of the evils". 

In a move which allowed 
Eurocrats to bypass EU gov- 
ernments, the Commission has 
reduced the total allowed catch 
of herring in the North Sea horn 

313.000 tonnes to 1S6.000 
tonnes and, further north in Sk- 
agerak and Kattegat, from 

120.000 tonnes to 90,000 
tonnes. The UK catch has been 
cut from 46,000 tonnes to 

22.000 to 23,000 tonnes. 
Fishermen are angry that 

they were informed of the cri- 


sis so late in the day, long after 
they had set their quotas for tbe 
year in January. “The tuning is 
atrocious. It couldn't be worse," 
said Jim Slater, chairman of the 
Scottish Pelagic Fishermen's 
Association. "We are now lead- 
ing up to the peak time when 
the fish are at their finest qual- 
ity for the whole 12 month pe- 
riod. 

As it is, many will face "se- 
vere financial hardship" said Mr 
Slater. "From June to Septem- 
ber many fisherman depend 
solely on herring for their in- 


come. Hie loss in the market 
value will run to several mil- 
lions." 

Scottish Labour MEP Ken 
Collins called for compensation 
for the fisherman. "There are 
ample mechanisms for com- 
pensating EU fanners in simi- 
lar circumstances. They must be 

applied to the fishing sector," 
he said. 

The crisis, which comes just 
weeks after the fishing industry 
was ordered to trim its fleet by 
40%, has been triggered by 
wholesale industrial fishing, 


principally by Denmark and 
Norway. 80% of juvenile stock 
goes to such fishing. Robert Al- 
lan, chief executive of the Scot- 
tish F&herraanen's Federation, 
complained: “The Sprat fishing 
has not been hit hard enough." 

Commission officials said the 
onus was now on member states 
to ensure the new limits are fol- 
lowed. There are no guarantees 
that a ban on herring fishing has 
been averted but if the rapid re- 
building quota is met for the 
next two years tbe situation will 
be reviewed in 1998. 


Beef at risk of 
BSE being 
sold in markets 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

Meat exporters arc selling BSE- 
risk beef to markets such as 
Southfield in London for human 
consumption, a spokesman for 
the International Meat Trade As- 
sociation revealed last night. 

An association briefing note, 
circulated to MFs in advance of 
a short Commons debate today, 
says: "Beef over 30 months of 
age is being sold on the open 
market." 

The meat is not caught by 
Government curbs on Ihc sale of 
"old" beef because it was slaugh- 
tered before the critical cut-off 
of midnight on 28 March - and 
had been destined for export. 

However, because of the 
worldwide ban on British beef 
exports, about 4.500 tons of po- 
tentially suspect beef is now in 
the process of being repatriat- 
ed from places as far apart as 
Soutb Africa. Mauritius, Tahi- 
ti and Kuwait. 

Once it has returned, there 
is nothing to stop exporters - 
who are not covered by the Gov- 
ernment compensation pro- 
gramme • from selling it on. 
quite legally, into the human 
food chain.’ 

Martin Richardson, of meat 
exporter First City Trading, 
said last night: "We have sold 
20 to 30 loos over the last six 
weeks or so.’’ He said there was 


no way of knowing whether the 
meat came from cattle aged 
over 30 months, or whether it 
had been fed on suspect feed. 

But the association’s briefing 
note said it was “highly likely" 
that a considerable proportion 
of the repatriated beef slock had 
been fed on the meat-and-bone 
meal that had been identified by 
the Government as the prime 
suspect of causing bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy 
(BSE) in cattle. Use of that meal 
is now a criminal offence. 

The note said: ’This stock be- 
ing available on the open mar- 
ket therefore not only threatens 
consumer confidence in the 
UK. but also threatens to un- 
dermine the Government’s ef- 
forts to get the worldwide ban 
lifted." 

Gearly, exporters are citing 
the BSE loophole as a means of 
putting pressure on the Gov- 
ernment to bring them into 
the compensation schemes. But 
they argue that the sale of the 
meat shows up the arbitrary na- 
ture of the Government s BSE 
programme. As things stand, 
there is nothing to stop them 
selling the repatriated beef - 
which would be banned in 
Britain if it had been slaugh- 
tered on or after 29 March - for 
human consumption. 

A spokesman for the Ministry 
of Agriculture told the Inde- 
pendent last night that there was 


still no system in place for pro- 
cessing export orders to third 
countries. “IiH lake a few weeks 
yet," he said. After that, appli- 
cations would be judged on a 
counliy-bv -country basis by the 
European Commission. 

Jenny Burt, chairwoman of 
the International Meal Trade 
Association, said yesterday: 
"While the Government pro- 
claimed [the summit in] Flo- 
rence to be a success, other 
European nations have sug- 
gested it is worthless: that it was 
a face-saving measure for the 
British government 

“The position must be made 
clear. We have identified mar- 
kets that want our beef. If the 
European Union drag their 
heels, the UK government must 
take unilateral action to ensure 
trading is resumed. 

“If the}' do not, their policy 
on non-cooperation in Europe 
will be exposed as political pos- 
turing for domestic consump- 
tion rather than a real effort to 
save this important British 
industry." 

In today's Com mens debate. 
Conservative MP Graham Rid- 
dick is expected to urge the 
Government to take unilateral 
action to help the exporters if 
the "figleaf" agreement on 
third-country exports ham- 
mered out recently in Florence 
does not live up to the Prime 
Minister’s expectations. 


Grizzly puppet gang 
set to kill Fozzy 


The scene is a large room in the 
bowels of Muppci Central Of- 
fice. Gentlemen and ladies of 
the London press (played, in the 
main, by humans) occupy ihc 
chairs in the middle. Lining the 
walls is the entire and varied cast 
of The Muppet Slum. 

The lights dim and the theme 
song plays: “Its time tor an elec- 
tion. it’s time to fight (he fighL 
it’s lime to go for the jugular on 
The ,\f tippet Shmi tonight." 

The platform lights go on. 
and the Chairman of the Party 
and the Deputy Prime Minister 
I none other than Sutler and 
Wjidi'rfl enter and >it down. 

Muppcls whoop and cheer 
excitedly. 

Sutler reads from autocue: 
"Hello. Waldorf. What do you 
think of the show so far?" 

Waldorf- “Well. S taller, in- 
flation is at a n all-time low- our 
economy is the most successful 
in Western Europe: house 
prices are rising again: and we 
arc the envy of the world." 

Starter: "So. you feel pretty 
good. But tell me, Waldori, 
could any thing go wrong?" 

Waldorf: "I'm gulled you 
asked." ( Interruption. I "Sorry. 
I’m glad you asked. Yes. 
thing could go badly wrong. New 
Labour could be elected and. 
Statier. they’re dangerous." 

Starter "But surely that nice 
Tony Blair isn't a threat to the 
wellbeing ot the nation?" 

Waldorf: “That's just where 
sou’ re wrong, friend. He's more 

"dangerous than when Harold 
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Wilson stood against Sam the 
Bald Eagle in 1970. Worse than 
when Michael Foot threatened 
Miss Piggy in '83. Deadlier 
than Nell Kinnnck's challenge 
to our very own John Major m 
1992. You sec, global econom- 
ic competition is so intense 
these days - and the country so 
fragile - that we cannot afford 
even 24 hours of New Labour 
in power. And there’s another 
reason why he's so dangerous." 
(Pause.) “He might win." 

Sutler turns to the press: “1 
agree. Waldorf." (Holds up 
document.) "So look what I've 
got. Tite Road to Ruin. :\etv 
Labour's Real Manifesto.'” 
(Cheers and yelps from Mup- 
pets. ) -The folks here, under the 
guidance of the Great Gnnzo. 
have put what Labour says on 
the left-hand side, and what they 
really mean on the right! It's a 
hoot!" (Laughs.) 

"First, let me read the intro- 
duction." (Voice cracks with 
merriment. I "We stand for New 
Communities so everyone is in 
bed by Hl.OOpm and not out 
shoppmc as they are under the 


Tories . . (several Muppets col- 
lapse to the floor in laughter) 
“. . . for a New Europe in which 
Britain is really nice and gels its 
way by agreeing to everyone 
else's suggestions" (a doctor is 
called for a giggling Swedish 
Chef. Starter wipes his eyes.) 

Waldorf: “And on page 18. 
Margaret Beckett says: ‘There 
will he no blanket repeal of the 
main elements of 1980s legis- 
lation.’ And look what we've 
put: 'We will lift the restriction 
on secondary picketing and re- 
turn the country to its industri- 
al relations heyday under the 
last Labour government." 

Sutler: “That’s a good one. 
But 1 can do better. On page 24. 
David Blunkett argues that our 
commitment to comprehensive 
education cannot be a com- 
mitment to sameness’. And do 
you know what wv printed on 
the right-hand side?" (Takes a 
deep breath.) “New Labour be- 
lieves (hat the fundamental 
purpose of education is to en- 
sure that all children turn out 
exactly the same'! (Huge ap- 
plause. Streamers arc thrown 
and buckets of green glonp fail 
from (he ceiling. The theme 
tune is replayed. Lights are 
turned on to reveal (hat the au- 
dience has vanished.) 

As Starter and Waldorf sham- 
ble off, a lone frog appears with 
a placard which reads: “Next 
week’s show; Muppets in Op- 
position, featuring special guest 
star John Redwood. Venue: 
here in the hunker" 



On the attack: Tory chairman Brian MaWh'nney launches an attack on Labour’s new poli- 
cies. Counter-attack: Labour spread their message by neon in London’s Piccadilly 



Blair is worse than 
Foot says Heseltine 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Tony Blair poses a greater 
threat lo (he country than either 
Michael Fool or Neil Kinnevik, 
the Tories' left-wing bogeymen 
of the 1980s. Michael Heseltine 
said yesterday . 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
said the world had changed 
since Mr Fool and Mr Kinnock 
had led the Labour Party; the 
pace of international competi- 
tion meant that Britain could 
not afford to make mistakes, or 
waste time, with the kind of poli- 
cies Mr Blair would attempt to 
introduce. 

That, he said, “is one way. 
I think at the heart of the ma t- 
ter. in which Tony Blair is more 
dangerous than the regimes 
represented by Michael Fool 
amd Neil Kinnock." 

Opening a new campaign 
under the slugan. New Labour. 
New Danger. Brian Mawhumcy, 
the Conservative Party chair- 
man. urged the voters to safe- 
guard Tory economic success 
from the dangerous depreda- 
tions of New Labour. 


He told a Loudon press 
conference that there was no 
question of a change of Tory 
strategy’: the negative attack 
on the new- dangers posed by Mr 
Blair would be accompanied by 
the continuing positive message 
of Government success in re- 
viving the feel-good factor. 

Mr Blair told a meeting of 
Labour's national executive 
that it was a most foolish strat- 
egy _“the greatest political re- 
treat" of modem times". 

Earlier. Mr Mawhinney and 
Mr Heseltine published a 
24,000-word Tory version of 
the outline 10,000-word mani- 
festo to be published by Labour 
tomorrow, under working title. 
The Road to the Manifesto. 

The Conservative version. 
The Road to Ruin, was a heady 
mix of selective quotation, 
heavy sarcasm and student rag- 
mag parody, with a welter of 
"pledges" allegedly based on 
statements made by Labour. 

It included: "Everybody has 
a stake in everybody else's prop- 
erty. There must therefore he 
a right to roam over it": "Peo- 


ple from all around the world 
should be allowed to slay as long 
as they want in Britain at the 
taxpayer's expense": "New 
Labour's economic policies will 
abolish unemployment"; and “It 
may be that our current en- 
dorsement of a single curcncy 
would be a sufficient mandate 
to abolish the pound after a gen- 
eral election." 

Accusing Mr Blair of a “cyn- 
ical pursuit of power". Mr 
Mawhinney said in an inLro- 
ductiuon to the document: “If 
some of the proposals seem 
ridiculous, remember that they 
arc oil drawn from official New 
Labour sources. It would be fun- 
ny if it were not so serious." 

Mr Mawhinney said the doc- 
ument presented a devastating 
picture of what life would be like 
under Labour. "Under new 
Labour, we would have a new 
set of taxes. Under New 
Labour, we would have a new 
constitution with another layer 
of government, fragmentation 
of the United Kingdom and un- 
elect ed judges wielding ulti- 
mate political power." 


Calais begins with sea... 

RELAX and just cruise across from Dover to Calais - 
(he shortest sea route to France. 

Large, luxurious car ferries with shops, restaurants 
and entertainment on board, plus hovercraft, 
provide rapid, comfortable crossings with a departure 
every thirty minutes. Fast on and off loading 
on both sides of the Channel helps to speed your 
journey. Instant motorway access from 
Calais port provides an open door to the entire 
European motorway network. 



For a shopping day, 
a relaxing stay or for immediate 
access to motorway... 

Calak 

-a short cruise away. 

DOVER/CALAIS 
OVER 140 CROSSINGS DAILY 
BY P&O EUROPEAN FERRIES, STENA LINE, 
SEAFRANCE & HOVERSPEED. 
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death of a woman after . 

s was izqected withajethal dose: of tekiHlIers when 
- the.prescxipliOB was misread, an-inquestjary in - 

Westminster was told yesterday. Carole Burwash* 53, had 
^ne to theTiincew_Grace Hospital, central London, on Id 
October last year for a hysterectomy.- Consultant 
anaestheiia DrGfok-Lua ted, prescribed diamotphine 3mg 
bat re^dent medicai. officer Dr Richard Horuabrook had 
administered 3(hng. The coroner Dr fttul Knapman 
criticised the two doctors and said the death was the result 
of errors. A verdict of accidental death was returned 


M Ps* car mlloogp perks could be (frasticaHy cut as 

part of a deaT to damp down a public outcry if they vote 
for an inflation-busting ^ deal next month. There has been 
speculation that die Senior Salaries Review Body report, to 
be^ published foinonow, wffl recommehd an increase of up to 
30 percent inMPs’payof £34,085. but someMPs believe 
/they vidD hayeio.saaifice.the higher-rate allowance -of 7Z2p 
a nrile for the fust 20J»0 miles jd cats over 230Dcc. In 
evidence b>the jwiew LaboifrWP Chris Mflliq^aid 

the allowance .was too generous, dammjriat'ed-irLfevour of 
{large cars and Altowed an unlmrited thuriber of trips between 

OOreahttendCSynd^ Wes tmmsfa . Anihnny Revhts r . 


.curb the rise in chBd smokers was ■ 
red yesterd^/ChiTdren as young as !2 are 
becommg r«gular smokers and itis estimaied that pnc in 
'fourT5-year^old$ iSaddicted; than 60 jsedieal, health, 

ccmstimer and children’s organisatioris and charities have 
joined together to shame tlre Governmen t in to action 


"Cashmg ln On Children Smoking''. They are calling on 
the Gownrineot to spend some of the £108m it collects 
every year in taxation from cigarettes sold illegally to 
under-16s to warn children of the dangers of smoking. 


T he jkxry In the trial of Howard hughes for the murder 
of seven-year-old Sophie Hook was.told vesterday by the 
accused Irian’s father how his son confessed to him that he 
had murdered the girl Gerald Hughes revealed he had 
since cut off all contact wih his only son because he knew 
Sophie’s family and the confession bad “shattered" him. 
Hughes, 31, of Colwyn Bay, North Wiles, denies the double 
rape and murder of Sophie - abducted from a tent in her 
uncle's garden in Llandudno last July. But Chester Crown 
Court was told be admitted the murder to his father when 
be visited him at the police station after several days of 
questioning. He said his son had been a disappointment 
and bad been in trouble with the police as a teenager. He 
said be was "emotionally insecure", "slew/' and dyslexic and 
had been sent to a school in Derbyshire "for naughty boys". 
The case continues today. 


1 of serious professional misconduct against 
i doctors who were said to have agreed not to tell a 
patient she was dying from breast cancer was yesterday 
dismissed by the General Medical Council. GP Alan White 
told the CMC that he was told by Christopher Simpson, 47. 
that he and Dr James Feiguson, 59, had decided not to 
reveal to Carol Ann Clark, 32, of Ayr. that benign biopsies 
carried out on her had been "misinterpreted.” and that she 
was terminally fll. Mrs Clark died in August 1994. Dr While 
said he “Celt uncomfortable" knowing something that had 
not been passed on lo one of his patients, although he had 
agreed that to teD her would have no effect on treatment. 


Pour of Britain's rarest birds have been killed in their 
r nest just three days after a watch was called off because 
they were believed to be safe. Last year two eggs, each 
worth around £3,000 on the black market, were stolen from 
the same Montagu's harriers' nest at Black Gutter Bottom, 
Hampshire and the this year Forestry Commission had 
mounted its biggest 24-hour protection operation in the 
New Forest. Last year there were only seven breeding pairs 
of Montagu's harriers in Britain. 


The Eurovision Song Contest wtH be staged in Ireland 
I by the state-backed RTE broadcasting network next year 
it was confirmed yesterday. The network secured the right 
to host the annual television extravaganza when the Irish 
entry won the competition for a record fourth time in five 
years in May, bui there had been doubts on economic 
.grounds about KTE's plans to go ahead with the evcnL ; 
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news 


Money, beauty, feme and the Hemingway name, 
but her life never quite matched up to the billing 

rnDuum * A. 


TIM CORNWELL 

tas Angeles 

At the age of 19, she adorned 

Am S ? *$$*** as her star 
Was found in 
A n ,t M ca apartment. 
ve<u?rH l0 ? sy was scheduled 
yesterday. It was thirty-five 

years ago this week that Ernest 
Hemingway killed himself wSl 
a shotgun at his home in Ida- 
bo. Violent self-inflicted death 

depression and alcoholism run 

UKe a virus through the Hem- 

sS y J ai £ ly ' - hut w ends in- 
|.c>ied Ms Hcmingwav had pul 

her own history of alcohol and 
dTug abuse behind hen 

A Santa Monica police 
spokesman said there was no 
sign of foul play or forced en- 
try, and that no guns or illegal 
dnjgs were found in her home. 

We don t know if h was an 
epileptic seizure or an over- 
dose,'* said her agent David 
Minsch. Ernest Hemingway's 
wriung inspired a generation of 
Americans and fifteen years 
after his death the country em- 
braced his grand-daughter. 

Within months of launching 
a modelling career, Martymx 
Hemingway picked up a string 
of assignments with Vogue and 
other glamour magazines. Six 
feet tall, with the striking black 
eyes which ran in her family, she 
landed a million-dollar con- 
tract lo promote a Faberge 
perfume called Babe. In 1976 
at the age of 19. she starred in 
the film Lipstick as a young rape 
victim who schemes to jail the 
perpetrator by luring him into 
a second artack- 

Yesterday neighbours used 
words like “haggard” and “de- 
pressed” to describe the woman 
they saw riding an old bike near 
the Santa Monica beaches. 

"She struck me as disturbed 
and unhappy,” said one, Peter 
Osterlund. “I remember think- 
ing she was a sad figure”.. 

It was Margauxs younger sis- 
ter Mariel - who played her sis- 
ter in Lipstick - who would 
emerge as an acting talent, best 
known for her performance m 
Woody Alien's Manhattan. 

"Critics were not kind to 
Lipstick, and they became pro- 
gressively more scathing as 
Margate*." desperate to prolong 
her acting career beyond the 




From glamorous model to a 
sad figure living alone in 
California. Margaux 
Hemingway posed for 
Playboy (above) when she 
was 35, but her career 
never matched that of her 
sister, Mariel, or the 
expectations of a 
granda ughter of Ernest and 
Mary Hemingway (below) 
Photographs: Colorific and 
Frank Spooner 



short shelf life of a female 
model appeared in a list of films 
each more second-rate than 
the last. 

In Killer Fish, described as a 
“slapdash” underwater shock- 
er. she dove for sunken treasure 
guarded by piranhas. 

She was married and di- 


vorced twice, living in New 
York. Paris and Venezuela. 

But almost inevitably by the 
late 1980s her road led to the 
Betty Ford Clinic, where she 
went to dry out from alcohol 
and cocaine. 

In 1990 she posed nude for 
Playboy, hoping to revive her ca- 


reer by baring all at age 35, in 
what she called “a celebration 
of my rebirth”. 

Her appearance was noted 
as an attempt to get Holly- 
wood's attention and some pub- 
licity for her film “Love, in C 
Minor”. “I'm single and in 
change of ray own life for the 


first time,” she said. “It’s a mar- 
velous feeling.” 

If the Playboy appearance 
proved she was still in great 
shape, it achieved little else. The 
road ended for Ms Hemingway 
in her apartment, one block 
from the beach at Santa Mon- 
ica, where she moved a few 


weeks ago. 

Friends who bad come to 
help her finish settling in on 
Monday found the door locked. 
They climbed a ladder and saw 
the body. She had recently fin- 
ished narrating a TV show 
called “The Wild Guide”. 

Mr Mirisch said: “For the 


past week or ten days, she 
hasn't really been the Margaux 
that we all knew as far as hav- 
ing that *up* personality ."What- 
ever the official cause of Ms 
Hemingway's death, it appeared 
the Hemir 


lemingway clan 
claimed one of its own. 
Obituary, page 14 


had 


Private pupils face bias by colleges 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Universities are discriminating 
against private-sector pupils 
because tutors think they are 

privileged, independent school 
headteachers said yesterday. 

Some admissions tutors also 
made jokes about Asian candi- 
dates’ surnames, and suggestive 
comments to female candi- 
dates. according to a survey of 
2J.OOO applicants in 270 inde- 
pendent schools. 

Candidates may also face 
five-hour waits for interviews, 
rude and aggressive interview- 
ins and be questioned in French 
' ■ jgh they are allying 


.■even thoug, . — . 

for a course in modem Greek. 
Admissions procedures were 

seen as a “lottery” for one in ten 
pupils because hard-pressed 
universities now interview so 
few candidates. The heads said 
university admissions worked 


wcU for most pupils but most 
schools have some problems. 

Leaders of the Headmas- 
ters' and Headmistresses' Con- 
ference of public schools and 
the Girls’ Schools Association 
called for a fairer admissions 
system in which candidates 
would apply after they received 
their A-level results. At present 
most pup Os apply in the autumn 
before their A-levels for entry 
the following September. 

They said that good candi- 
dates from six out of ten inde- 
pendent schools were being 
rejected without being inter- 
viewed because universities had 
to deal with so many applicants. 
The subjects most affected were 
medicine and English in which 
there are many more applicants 
than places. 

Nearly a third of schools 
complained of poor interview- 
ing, including long waits, con- 
stant interruptions and 


interviews of only three or four 
minutes for candidates who 
had travelled hundreds of miles. 

One in five schools reported 
examples of prejudice of some 
kind. In one interview of a girt 
applying for engineering ad- 
missions tutors made jokes 
about women in engineering. 
There were 17 reports of prej- 
udice against independent 
schools, nine of them at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Around half 
the entrants to Oxford and 
Cambridge come from fee- 
paying schools. 

Janet Lawley, head of Bury 
Grammar School for Girls and 
co-chairman of the working 
group on university admissions, 
said: “There are small numbers 
of examples of apparent preju- 
dice where students have been 
questioned about their privi- 
leged background.” 

Tbny Evans, chairman of the 
Headmasters' Conference said: 


“It may well be that some ad- 
missions tutors arc trying to re- 
dress what they perceive as ao 
existing imbalance towards 
pupils from independent schools. 
Many pupils from our schools 
come from backgrounds which 
are very far from privileged" 

In medicine, possible preju- 
dice was reported against a 
Spanish girl and against Asian 
and Hong Kong pupils and, in 
general, against those who may 
decide not to practise in this 
country. One Catholic school 
felt that Oxford and Cambridge 
shewed some prejudice against 
Roman Catholics. 

Dr Philip Cheshire, head of 
V&rwick School and co-chair- 
man of the working party, said 
he believed that most of the 
problems identified by the sur- 
vey were encountered by state 
as well as independent school 
candidates. 

Around 40 per cent of 


schools reported delays in uni- 
versities' response to candi- 
dates who applied in good time. 
Delays were most common in 
English and medicine and in the 
case of pupils who bad also ap- 
plied to Oxbridge. 

One boy who inquired why a 
reply to his application had 
been delayed was told: “What 
do you expect when your name 
begins with W." 

The heads argue that if stu- 
dents applied after they re- 
ceived their A-levei results, the 
number of applications would 
be reduced because they would 
apply only for courses for which 
they had the right grades. At 
present, they apply »or six col- 
leges or universities on the ba- 
sis of their predicted results. 

Vice-chancellors are consid- 
ering a two-tier application sys- 
tem with some candidates 
applying before their A-ievels 
and some after the results. 


Call 999 - there’s been 
a theft from The Bill 


DAVID USTER 
Arts News Editor 

They may the country’s best 
known police officers on prime 
time television. But in real life 
they’re just a bunch of absent- 
minded lowies. 

The cast of The Bill are us- 
ing their right to silence- over 
one of their number having his 
belongings stolen. ITV and the 
actors involved have kept the in- 
cident quiet for several days, as 
it was felt it might not be in 
keeping with the image of the 
series’ stars to have their pos- 
sessions taken from under their 
noses. 

It is particularly awkward as 
the actor involved, BiBy Mur- 
ray who plays DS Beech, did not 
exactly follow the crime pre- 
vention code. He put his be- 
longings - including a jacket, 
cash and a camcorder -in a bin- 


liner and stuck the bag under a 
table at a crowded party. 

The theft occurred when sev- 
eral of the cast of the ITV dra- 
ma series went into the VIP 
marquee at The Who/Bob Dy- 
lan concert in Hyde Park to 
drink champagne with Virginia 
Bottomiey, Mick Jagger and 
others. Mr Murray, who was ac- 
companied by his family, placed 
his belongings into a black plas- 
tic bin-linerand put the bag un- 
der a table. Whether it was 
stolen or simply thrown away by 
a cleaner is unclear, but he has 
reported it to the real police as 
a suspected theft 

A spokesman at The BUT s 
Thames Television production 
unit said: “Billy Murray ... did 
have his bag stolen. The mem- 
bers of the cast were there as 
private individuals. What hap- 
pened doesn't have any bearing 
on the programme ” 


Male 
rapists 
strike 
in the 
home 


GLENDA COOPER 

Male rape victims are usually at- 
tacked in their homes by some- 
one they know, a leading 
psychiatrist said yesterday. Like 
the rape of women, the 
“stranger rape” of men is in a 
small minority said Professor 
Michael King, head of psychi- 
atry at the Royal Free School of 
Medicine. 

A study carried out by Prof 
King in 1989 of 22 raped men 
found that there was a wide 
range of ages of those attacked, 
with the oldest man assaulting 
being 84. “Age and sexual at- 
tractiveness were often irrele- 
vant as ra the case of women,” 
said the professor. 

Male rape was first recog- 
nised as a problem in the 1980s 
and became a crime in law last 
year. The lack of recognition has 
helped to perpetuate many 
myths such as it is a crime ex- 
clusively committed by homo- 
sexuals on other homosexuals, 
or that a “real man” should be 
able to fight off a rapist. 

Speaking at a conference at 
De Montford University, 
Leicester. Prof King said: 
“Stranger rape is seen as the 
norm, but the majority of men 
know the people attacking 
them. It's interesting that it’s the 
same for men as for women. 
‘Men find it difficult to believe 
that they can be held down and 
raped ... that one-on-one men 
can be intimidated and can't al- 
ways fight their attacker off.” 

Survivors, a London-based 
male rape helpline estimates 
that there is a 50-50 split in tbeir 
callers between homosexuals 
and heterosexuals. 

Prof King said attacks were 
much more likely to lake place 
in the victim's or assailant's 
home, a theory backed up by 
Metropolitan Police figures. 

Double the amount of men 
in the year up to 31 March have 
been raped in a flat as in a street, 
and three times as many men 
had been raped in a flat as in a 

park. 

To both men and women the 
most likely age to be raped at 
was 20 to 24, according lo the 
police. Prof King said male vic- 
tims suffered as much psycho- 
logical trauma as women who 
had been raped. His study 
found the effects cm men were 
devastating. Many as a result de- 
veloped a phobic avoidance of 
going out or of other men, suf- 
fered severe depression or 
turned to substance abuse. 

A spokesman for Survivors 
said it was not uncommon for 
men to wait 20 years after the 
assault before telling anyone. 

Bill Grahamslaw, a Detective 
Superintendent with the Met- 
ropolitan Police, said strenuous 
efforts had been made by the 
police to encourage men to re- 
port crimes. Male chaperons - 
trained officers who support and 
accompany the victim through 
police procedures - were in- 
troduced in 1991. 

“The system could work even 
better,” said Del Supt Gra- 
hamslaw. “We are undertaking 
a comprehensive review of the 
chaperone service so that we are 
better meeting the victim’s 
needs. 

“W; need to encourage more 
male victims to come forward 
and make them realise they 
don’t have to go to court. We 
just want to know that the of- 
fence has taken place so that we 
can get a better understanding 
of the issue." 
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news 


Legal aid shake-up cuts 


costs but stirs a storm 


Consumer groups 
protest that poor will 
have to pay more. 

Patricia Wynn 
Davies reports 


Proposals to make the poorest 
people in society contribute 
■ more to the cost of their legal 
aid cases - double in some in- 
stances - and for the introduc- 
tion, for the first time, of 

rash- limi ted budgets provoked 
a wave of criticism from legal 
advice and consumer groups 
yesterday. 

The plans are part of the 
most radical shake-up of legal 
aid for nearly half a centiuy, 
launched in a Government 
White Paper yesterday in a bid 
to stem the spiralling £1.4bn bill 
and stop the financing of un- 
deserving cases by the taxpay- 
er. 

Unveiling the long-awaited 
paper. Lord Mackay, the Lord 
Chancellor, declared that the 


f 

.1 
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got £200,000 to pursue attempting ©prove mat 
■hopeless' case against, he, not Sony, Invented 
lawyers over Lftde’s win ' the Walkman 


defer, Ifeft aid to to cater. 
Ptess OOuiptaht^ Coro- 
iriaskriteTHgt court owr 
firlvacy tiiHng:"- - 


public saw legal aid as “waste- 
ful in supporting too many 


nil in supporting too many 
weak and undeserving cases; as 
over-priced, with taxpayers on 
moderate incomes, who would 
not qualify for legal aid if they 
sought it, paying what appear to 
them to be huge lawyers’ fees; 
and as unfair to the opponents 
of legally aided people who too 
often feel that they have had to 
give in on cases that they would 
have a good chance of winning.** 


The Government's insistence 
that the system is weighted too 
heavily in favour of the assist- 
ed person has led to a radical 
proposal for all applicants - even 
those on income support and 
free legal aid without a contri- 
bution - to pay a £10 or £20 min- 
imum fee for issuing or 
defending most types of civil 
court proceedings and a new 
rule making contributions to 
continue to be made until the 
cost of the case has been 


meLThe current rule that pro- 
tects unsuccessful aided liti- 


gants from paying their 
opponents cost would also go, 
exposing them to having legal 
fees clawed back over a period 
of years. 

In criminal cases, defendants 


would still receive free legal ad- 
vice at a police station and for 
their first appearance at a mag- 
istrates' court, and people on 
benefit would continue to qual- 
ify for free help and represen- 
tation in the early stages of a 
case. But all other defendants 
on legal aid who need a lawyer 
would pay a fixed-rate sum on 
their second court appearance 
and in longer cases would be 
subjected, as at present, to de- 
tailed means tests. 

Amid a plethora of protests 
against the proposals, the Na- 
tional Consumer Council ac- 
cused the Government of 
planning “unsubstantiated and 
dangerous" changes on the 
- wrong assumption that frivolous 
people were queuing up to 


bring trivial cases. 

RngerS mith, rfi airman nf the 

Legal Action Group, the legal 
aid campaigning organisation, 
said: “Access to justice will be 


compete for funds within a 
fixed budget They will have to 
pay increased contributions to- 
wards the cost of their case. Un- 
successful litigants will be liable 
to pay the oasts trf the other side. 
In an average case their total li- 
ability could be £5,000, to be 
paid off long after the case has 
ended.” 

Derek Sands, chairman of the 
Law Society’s courts and legal 
services committee, said: “’Vir- 
tually no-one wffl have their ac- 
cess to justice improved as a 
result of these proposals. Legal 
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CHRONOMAT 

At a time when instruments unerringly cope with Mach 1 flight data, continued 
improvements to the mechanical chronograph simply underscore that there's more 
to time than technology. A movement's intricate beauty or a hand-polished case's 
lustrous gleam do put technological progress in a broader perspective. 

Like the Concord, the world's first but surely not last supersonic transport, 
CHRONOMATS draw time and space ever closer with aesthetic excellence as well 
as outstanding technical performance. 
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NHS hospital league tables: Setter 
measures of performance to be devised 


aid clients will rid; a lifetime of 
debt if they lose. Far many peo- 
ple it will he impossible to en- 
force or defend their legal 
rights.” 

Subject to details being 
worked out in regulations, the 
paper proposes a new test for 
weeding out nnmeritorions 
claims based cm whether a case 
“deserves” a share of the pub- 
lic funds available. The em- 
phasis on priorities and 
resources Is litely to mean that 
more foreigners are exdnded. 

Cases that have triggered 
the clampdown on “undeserv- 
ing” cases include the granting 
of aid to ex-RAF officer Simon 
Foster to try to force his health 
authority to give him a sex 
change, to Jawad Hashim, a 

frrmw gyl g fn Sgrfdflrn Ef iresf»tn t 

who got £4m to defend a £34m 
fraud case brought by the Arab 
Monetary Fond. It emerged 
this week that cancer patient 
Cyril Smith has been given aid 
to sue the NHS. 

The proposed new mecha- 
nism for excluding unmeritori- 
ous chrims will increase the 
chances of the Paper securing 
a legislative slot in this au- 
tumn’s Queen's Speech. 

But Paul Boateng, Labour's 
legal affairs spokesman, said 
Labour rejected a “erode, bud- 
get-capping” approach, adding: 
“These Treasury-driven pro- 
posals cut bade on justice for 
those currentfy in receipt of 
gal aid.” 

Comment, page 13 



Operation success 
rates to be revealed 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 


Measures of the quality of hos- 
pital treatment could begin next 
year, Stephen Dorrell, the 
Secretary of State for Health, 
indicated yesterday. His com- 
ments followed publication of 
the latest league tables of 
hospital performance, to the 
usual barrage of criticism that 
they measure quantity rather 
than quality. 

Pilot studies on the success 
rate of different types of oper- 
ation and treatment should be 
completed late this year, Mr 
Dorrell said. “We shall then 
consider how best to use the 
results to inform the public 
about the clinical standards 
achieved.” This will be subject 


.say a hospital gets five stars 
when a nurse sees 95 per cent 
of patients within five minutes 
of arriving at casualty, if they 
then wait six hours to be 
actually treated” 

Mr Doned however, argued 
that it was entirely right that the 
urgency with which a patient 
should be seen was assessed as 
soon as they readied hospital. 
He added: “We would like to 
publish more about clinical suc- 
cess rates." A dozen potential 
measures are being examined 
including deaths within a month 
of operation, surgical wound in- 
fection rates, deaths in hospital 
after heart attacks, arid damage 
to the brain or other organs 
following surgery. 

The measures are being de- 


death rate compared to 
another for aortic aneurysm - 
weakening of the main artery 
wall, which can lead to rapture. 


But one was a teaching hospi- 
tal taking less urgent cases for 


to the pilots’ establishing that 
sensible measures of clinical 


veloped . in conjunction with 
the Joint Consultants Commit- 


performance can be produced 
Measures used include wait- 


Measures used include wait- 
ing time for in-patient and out- 
patient appointments, day 
surgery rates, and operations 
cancelled and not performed 
within a month. Forty-two per 
cent of hospitals scored five 
stars, a near 25 per cent in- 
crease, up from 29 percent two 
years ago. A general improve- 
ment was marred by a small 
overall increase in the number 
of operations not performed 
within a month of cancellation. 

Tim Johnson, chairman of the 
British Medical Association's 
consultants committee, pro- 
tested that the tables could be 
misleading. “It is nonsense to 


the Joint Consultants Commit- 
tee, which represents the med- 
ical Royal Colleges and the 
British Medical Association. 
Professor Sir Norman Brouse, 
its chairman, said the commit- 
tee had no objection to pub- 
lishing clinical outcomes 
“provided they mean some- 
thing”. The committee would 
resist publication of death rates, 
as has been done in Scotland. 
“But we are looking for four or 
five conditions or problems we 
could focus on, where we could 
make real comparisons." 

Mr Johnson, however, 
argued that clinical indicators 
were “even more difficult" than 
the present ones. In his region, 
for example, one hospital had 
been found to have twice the 


lal taking less urgent cases for 
specialist care, while the other 
was a district general hospital 
taking emergencies. Once that 
was allowed for. the difference 
in death rates disappeared. . 

There are also concerns with- 
in the Department of Health 
that focusing on only one or two 
clinical indicators could distort 
treatment as hospitals strive to 
achieve high ratings on the few 
indicators that are measured. 

Yesterday’s tables show no 
hospital is universally good or 
bad, but Halton Hospital on 
Merseyside scored the highest 
proportion of- five-star ratings 
tor the second year running, 
with 39 out of 52. Other good 
performers included the South 
Manchester Hospitals, Hast 
Gloucestershire NHS Trust, 
Epsom, Central Middlesex, the 
Central Nottinghamshire Trust 
and Wfelton Hospital, a com- 
munity Trust in Chesterfield. 

In general, big city hospitals, 
including some famous teach- 
ing hospitals, tended to fare 
worse than smaller units, a 
feature, Mr Dorrell said, of 
their being “the biggest man- 
agement challenges”. 

□ National and regional versions 
of the tables an awilable by call- 
ing 0800 555777 , or on the 
Internet at http://wH.rvv. open. 
gov.uk/doh/tables96.ktm 

Leading article, page 11 


Job agency to oppose 
Labour ‘ageism’ law 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 


A row erupted yesterday over 
Labour's plan to outlaw “age- 
ism" as employment agencies 
agreed to exclude any mention 
of age in job advertisements. 

While the Labour Party 
reiterated its intention to 
introduce a law banning age dis- 
crimination, a leading British 
recruitment firm declared out- 
right opposition to legislation. 

Alec Reed, chairman of 
Reed Personnel Services, said 
he opposed more recruitment 
law and argued skill shortages 
were growing so fast that the 
problem would “solve itself” 

However, Ian McCartney, 
Labour's employment spokes- 
man, raid Labour's plans were 
" focusi ng minds" throughout in- 
dustry. there was still a need to 
outlaw age discrimination, just 
as previous statute had banned 
sexual and racial prejudice. 


“The issue is not sorting 
itself out It’s one of the biggest 
post bags the Labour Party 
gets. A new law will underpin 
cultural change.” 

The strong difference of 
opinion emerged as agencies 
covering 90 per cent of the re- 
cruitment market refused to 
handle advertisements where 

clients insisted on age limits 

The initiative was announced 
at a conference sponsored by 
the Carnegie Third Age Pro- 
gramme which campaigns on 
behalf of active over-50s who 
may have retired, but who can 
still make a contribution to the 
economy and society. 

The announcement by staff 
agencies comes in the wake of 
growing pressure from interest 
groups, but also amid a mount- 
ing realisation among employ- 
ers that democratic*. trpnHc unit 


In 
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What are the best measures of clinical standards? Numbers of operations performed? 
Success rates? Waiting time In out-patients? Photograph: Mike Moore 


ers that democratic trends will 
force them to take on older 
workers. 

Richard Goldie, chief exec- 


£ 


utive of the Macmillan Davies 
Agency, raid companies need- 
ed to realise that during the next 
decade the number of job seek- 
ers over the age of 35 would rise, 
while those under tire age of 34 
would fall. 

Anne Riley, chief executive 
of Austin Knight, another lead- 
ing recruitment firm, said the 
initiative coincided with 

improving business confidence. ^ 
“There is more recruitment 
but there are -signs of skill 
shortages in information tech- 
nology. To fill these vacancies, - 
employers win have to recognise 
that age is no ledger a legitimate--, 
factor in recruitment” 

Richard Wbrsley, director of 
the programme, said that win- 
ning the support of recruit- 
ment advertising agencies 
would be a “crucial turnin'* 
point m exposing the fallacy that 
anyone can leD from a person’s ' 
age whether they have what it 
takes to employ them". 
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IoW in UDI as island activists plan vote to be tax haven 

— vr-MV^S i 


The Isle ofWight is no stranger 
to the wealthy swagger of the 
yachtie* the sometimes brash 
smell of bilge water and new 
money. But if its politicians 
have their way, the smell of mon- 
ey may be a permanent fixture 
^After freedom calls f rora 
w*tes and Scotland, the small 
islana, situated only a half-hour 
fcriy nde from Southampton, is 

lately to make a cry for auton- 
omy of its own, coupled with an 

audaaous push to be recognised 
as a free port and tax haven. 

For seven days of the year 
the Isle of Wight becomes the 
centre of the social calendar, the 
place where new and old mon- 
ey go to race their yachts, drink 
their c h a mp a g ne and be seen 
wearing the right deck shoes. 

The rest of the time, despite 
attracting more than 2m 
tourists, it suffers depression. It 
shares the lowest gross domes- 
tic product of any county - 3 per 
cent — with South Glamorgan. 

When the tourists go home, 
it suffers poor transport, a lack 
of industry and seasonal 
' unemployment of 15 per cent. 
The national average is less than 
8 per cent 

But the islanders may soon 
take part in a referendum that 
could result in two demands 
landing on John Major’s desk. 

The first, for a rail or tunnel 
link to the mainland, is 
controversial — the young 
entrepreneurs want it, the 
retired folk don’t 
The second was described 
yesterday as simply crazy. 



Better known for 
its yachts and as 
Queen Victoria's 
holiday retreat, a 
small island is 
dreaming of 

greatness. 
Steve Boggan 
reports 



On 17 July, Morris Barton, 
the Liberal Democrat leader of 
the Isle of Wight council, will 
ask its policy committee to ap- 
prove a referendum on pro- 
posals for a devolved admin- 
istration with law-making and 
tax-raising powers. 

It would give the island free- 
port status - effectively making 
it a duty-free island - and could 
lead to calls to make it a tax 
haven like the Channel Islands. 

“We feel that this island has 
been sadly neglected by central 
Government, and wc feel that 
we could improve things for its 
population if we were given 
more control over our des- 
tiny," said Mr Barton. 

“We would expect to still 
have links with the British Gov- 
ernment, and we would have the 
Queen as head of stale. “But the 
island could benefit financially 
if it were made a free port." 

In the Channel Islands, res- 
idents pay a flat rate of tax at 
20 per cent, while non-resi- 


dents pay nothing. The islands 
benefit, therefore, by an influx 
of fr anks and insurance com- 
panies from the employment 
they bring and from the taxes 
raised on their employees. 

The moves are supported in 
principal by the Isle of Wight 
Labour leader Kenn Pearson: 
“It’s a great ideal, but I can’t sec 
it happening in my lifetime.'' 

Tbry leader Roy Westmore 
was more dismissive. “This idea 

has been bouncing round for 40 

years but it’s just plain crazy," 
he said. “Who knows? Perhaps 
Morris Barton would run for 
President with a generous salary 
and expenses.*' 


Experts believe the island 
has no chance of becoming a tax 
haven. Charles Sucheii-Kaye. 
tax partner with the London law 
firm Reynolds Porter Cham- 
berlain said: “Jersey, Guernsey 
and the Isle of Man were once 
recognised states with their own 
governments, which they re- 
tain. They simply ceded sover- 
eignty to' Britain in return for 
protection/The Isle of Wight is 
just another part of Britain. 

“There is as much chance of 
me winning the lottery two 
weeks running as there is of the 
Isle of Wight becoming a tax 
haven. No, make that three 
weeks running." 
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Taxpayer to foot bill for MoD houses sale 


Confidential revelations give new twist 
to allegations of ‘Get Portillo’ 
campaign. Colin Brown reports 


The allegations of a “get 
Portillo” campaign last night 
took, a fresh twist after it was 
disclosed that the taxpayer will 
have to pay an undisclosed 
sweetener to a foreign 
company for the sale of MoD 
houses. 

Labour sources said they had 
been given confidential infor- 
mation which will further un- 
dermine the efforts by the 
Defence Secretary, Michael 
FOrtillo, to avert a Commons 
Ibxy rebellion over the plan. 

But there is a widespread 
feeling among Tbiy MPs that Mr 
Portillo's hopes of a long-term 
bid for the leadership have 
been damaged by the battle over 

MOD bouses. 

Some of Mr Portillo's sup- 
porters believe there has been 
a dirty tricks campaign to dis- 
credit him, possSify by others on 
the right, or armed forces 
sources who dislike his style of 
leadership at the MOD. 

There were claims that he 
wanted to sell off Admiralty 
Arch, which proved unfounded, 
and a whispering campaig n has 
been running agains t his plans 
for the sale of the houses. 


Tbny Blair, the Labour 
leader, sensing blood, clashed 
with John Major again over the 
issue during Prime Minister's 
question time, warning that it 
would be a bad deal for the tax- 


payer. 

The leaking of new details 
about the sale of the houses is 
certain to intensify the battle be- 


tween Mr Portillo and sup- 
, who 


porters of John 1 Redwood, 1 
are strongly opposed to the 

sale. 

The senior Labour sources 
have been informed that all the 
four final bidders for the homes 
are foreign buyers. They are: the 
Japanese Nomura Bank, the 
Dutch bank ING Barings, and 
two American companies, Mor- 
gan Stanley and lenman Broth- 
ers. 

Mr Portillo has given assur- 
ances that a foreign buyer will 
have no effect on security on the 
bases, which has been height- 
ened because of the renewed 
IRA bombing campaign and the 
Osnabruck mortar attack. But 
backbenchers are uneasy at 
foreign buyers taking over the 
MoD houses. 

A 20-page glossy brochure for 



which thev will get a .retu rn of 
about 10 to 12 per cent* abosr 
twice the level of current base 

rates. . 

Labour sources estimated 
that the returns could amount 
to £165 million a year, which 
could mean that the successful 
bidder will have met the pur- 
chase price for the homes be- 
fore half of the lease has 
expired. In addition, the buy er 
will get bouses released for 
sale. 

David Clark, the Labour's de- 
fence spokesman, said: “It’s 
bad for the taxpayer and it’s tad 
for the service men and 



women. ... 

An MoD spokesman sow: 
“Our first priority is to the ser- 
vicemen and women. Our sec- 


ond prioritv is to the taxpayer. 
This will be a good deal for the 


taxpayer. 

However, he insided that the 
details of the rent to be paid to 


the buyer by the Government 
Ider 


Rivals for power: John Redwood (left) and Michael Portillo (right) may become head to head contenders for the Tory party leadership 


the sale, which has been circu- 
lating in the City among po- 
tential bidders, guarantees that 
the buyer wifi be paid by the 
MOD a specified amount for 


each year of the 25 year lease 
or an aggregate rent, whichev- 
er is the higher. 

The MoD confirmed last 
night that the taxpayer will pay 


the difference between the sum 
guaranteed to the buyer and the 
rents collected by the MOD 
from the servicemen and 
women but it refused to disclose 


how much that sum will be. 

The Labour sources have 
learned that bidders are being 
told they will get a guaranteed 
rental which wfll be enough to 


service a debt of up to £950 mil- 
lion. 

In addition, they will be ex- 
pected to inject equity of 
around £600-700 million on 


were confidential and still un- 
der negotiation. . ft 

It is certain that the deal 
will bedosely examined by the 
Public Accounts Committee 
after it has gone through. 
The cross-party Commons 
select commrtlee on defence, 
chaired by Toiy MP.Micftael 
Colvin, is" expected to report 
shortly in Mr Portillo’s 
favour. 
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PLAYING AN ACE 



Special rates for existing customers. Advantage you. 


Minimum 

Deposit 

Discounted Raw 
in Year 1 

APR A 

(Variable) 

25% 

1*69% 

1-7% 

15% 

2*19% 

2*2% 

^ 5% 

2*69% 

2-8% 
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w^ghtme. 


At Nationwide we reserve some of our best one year discounted rates for existing 
borrowers who are moving house; your loyalty nets you some extra good deals. But 
the advantage doesn’t end at the rates. A cashback offer of up to £790 including a 
^ refund of your application fee, gives you a fantastic return. On top of this, you’ll get 


an extra £50 if your application comes in before 31st July. Of course we also serve some pretty good deals to 


/gfcfln tune with people 

new customers too. You’ll then find that at Nationwide our rates are consistently competitive. So for a 


smashing mortgage pop into your local Nationwide or call us on 0800 30 20 10 (quoting ref.PZ67). 


.^Nationwide. 


THE BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Find us on the Inremet at hrrp’V/www. nauonwide.co.uk 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 

OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 


Police unit 
to tackle 


i 



gangsters 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 


the plans, the Home Office 
would lose responsibility for 


A new national crime unit with 
more than 1,700 officers is to be 
set up to tackle drug traffickers 
and other organised gangsters, 
it was announced yesterday. 

The unitwiU be split into two 
sections, an operational Crime 
Squad, made up of existing 


Regional Crime Squads mem- 


bers, and an intelligence gath- 
ering wing, comprising the 
National Criminal Intelligence 
Service and some MI5 officers. 

Details of the proposed crime 
unit, the existence of which 
was revealed in the Independent, 
were announced yesterday by 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, at the Association of 
Chief Police Officers' summer 
conference in Manchester. 

Mr Howard disclosed that 
two new “service authorities”, 
similar to the existing police 
authorities, will be set up to 
oversee the national squad, 
which wifl cover England and 
Wales. 

However be did not offer any 


NCIS, which would become an 
independent force. 

Police chiefs believe a dedi- 
cated unit will be an important 
development in the fight against 
organised crime and drug deal- 
ing, whose influence is growing 
in Britain. Mr Howard said: 
“Organised crime is the multi- 
mfllioo-pound industry which 
puts heroin on our "streets, 
threatens the integrity of our 
financial centres through fraud 
and money laundering and 


exploits human misery. 

ltional re 


new money for the unit, argu- 


ing that existing budgets ___ 
NCIS and Regional Crime 
Squads ought to be eno ugh. 

The six regional crime squads 
now have 1,421 officers and 229 
civilian staff, while NCIS has 242 
police officers, two members of 
MI5, 44 customs personnel and 
250 civilian staff. 

Mr Howard is expected to 
introduce a crime Bill In the 
autumn to include the propos- 
als for the two squads. Under 


"We need a national response 
to threats on a national scale.” 

Mr Howard said an inde- 
pendent commissioner would 
oversee the use of police phone 
taps and b ugg ing and investigate 
complaints resulting from covert 
surveillance. Sir Janies Sharpies, 
president of ACPO, welcomed 
the new crime squad, which his 
organisation has been closely 
involved in establishing. 

■ New laws to allow the police 
to take out tivil actions to seize 
the assets of suspected organ-' 
ised criminals should be exam- 
ined, one of the country’s most 
senior detectives said yesterday. 
Commander Roy Penrose, 
national co-ordinator of the 
Regional Crime Squads, told 
the ACPO conference that ma- 
jor criminals were hiding behind 
middlemen to stop courts con- 
fiscating illegally obtained mon- 
ey. Under existing British law 
the police must obtain a rele- 
vant conviction before they can 
attempt to seize any assets. 


Photo-driving licence 
‘a voluntary ID card’ 


New driving licences with pho- 
tographs should be used as a 
voluntary identity card, MPs 
said yesterday. 

However, the influential 
Home Affairs select committee 
ruled out any move to introduce 
a compulsory national ID card. 

At the launch of the com- 
mittee’s report MPs said they 
were influenced by arguments 
submitted by the police, who did 
not want the card to be com- 
pulsory because it might alien- 
ate them from the public. 

TTie committee favoured a 
card that could be used as a 


proof of identity, combined 
with a driving licence and pass- 
port for use in Europe.. 

MPs said the benefits and 
convenience of the card would 
encourage people to partic- 
ipate in the scheme. Photocaid 
driving licences are due to be 
introduced next year. 

The committee’s chairman. 
Sir Ivan Lawrence, said: "If 35 
million people have a driving 
licence, then a significant pro- 
portion of those will want to 
have a licence plus identity 
card for the advantages it will 
bring them.” 
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arts news 


Musicals: Lloyd Webber says future is ‘very parlous’ 


lit 




afford to go on 


REBECCA FOWLER 

There is do business like show 
business, but according to Sir 
Andrew Uoyd Webber the 
books are not balancing. The 
world's most successful com- 


hiture of British musicals is 
“parlous”, and £75 per ticket 
would be a realistic price for a 
new blockbuster musical. 

Sir Andrew has, alongside Sir 
Cameron Mackintosh, the pro- 
ducer, transformed the musical 
into the greatest commercial 
force in the theatre, with pro- 
ductions such as Cats, which be- 
came the longest-running musi- 
cal in the world earlier this year. 

However. Sir Andrew 
claimed yesterday, on the eve of 
the opening of bis latest pro- 
duction, By Jeeves, that rising 
production costs, audience 
expectations, and the burden 
placed on commercial produc- 
tions by subsidised theatre was 
placing an unrealistic strain on 
the world of musicals. 



Sir Andrew. Predicts rise to 
£75 a head for West End hit 


He said: “Musical theatre 

can't sustain that. We are living 
in very parlous times for the 
future of musicals, and it's 
going to become increasingly 
difficult because commercial 
theatre is disadvantaged now 
against subsidised theatre.” 

Sir Andrew, who re mort- 
gaged his house 15 years ago to 
raise part of the £500,000 cap- 
ital for Cats, the lavish musical 
adaptation ofTS Eliot's poems, 
calculated that the same pro- 
duction would cost £L5m to 
launch in the current climate, 
and it would he impossible to 
keep ticket prices low. 

He told Classic FM radio: 
“We were £15 top price for our 
tickets, with a lower VAT rate. 
Now, if we had to open Cats 
today, to be able to keep pace 
and do the kind of production 
we did ,wc would have to be 
charging £75 a ticket." 

According to Sir Andrew, 
both he and Sir Cameron, who 
will launch the musical adap- 
tation of Martin Guerre next 
week, are both seriously 
concerned by the financial pres- 
sures on producers- Headded: 
-It’s going to be very difficult to 
. do the kind of big musical that 
we’ve been used to.” . 

The “angels”, individuals 
who finance shows, would 
agree. Although there are rich 
pickings from the great British 
juggernauts of the musicals 
world, most shows lose every- 
thing. 

Christopher Atkinson, one 
“angel", said recently. “Because 
of higher initial costs, it takes 

longer runs and fuller houses to 


get back the initial investment | 
nowadays. It also lakes longer 
to get a decent return,: even 
from a highly successful 

production.” , 

Yet despite Sir Andrews 
concerns that musicals are los- 
ing out, they are flourishing 
more than ever. Last year, 
musicals represented 62 per 
cent of all West End theatre 
attendances. In stark contrast, 
modem drama represented 1 1 
per cent and classical plays 8 
per cent of seats. 

Despite his fears that ticket 
prices cannot keep up with pro- 
duction costs, the highest price 
to see the recent production of 
Sunset Boulevard , one of the 
most lavish shows in London, 
is £35. A top price ticket to Cats 
costs £32^0 and for the Roy- 
al Shakespeare Company’s 
Borneo and Juliet, £23.50. 
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you do absolutely nothing 


Sir skimps on 
style, but Jeeve 


ism 


An insight into the psyche of Sir 
Andrew Uoyd Webber was 
evident last night 

Twenty years ago, the saviour 
of Britain’s balance of payments 
had his one and only flop. By 
Jeeves - with Uoyd Webber as 
composer, Alan Ayckbourn as 
lyricist and Eric Thompson, 
father of E mm a, as director - 
opened to dreadful reviews and 
dosed within weeks. . 

David Hemmings, who 
played Bertie Wooster in that 
production, was in the audience 
to see the show reborn at the 
Duke of York's Theatre, Lon- 
don, last night. . 

Though he went on to 
become the most succe^ful 
composer of British musicals 
everrSir. Andrew lias never 


It an interview*! ««*** - - 
about By Jeeves, he would bring 
up the subect hnnself. 

Now, 20 years on, be has dev 
dded to exorcise the ghost. He 
and Ayckbourn have re_cre ^' 
Sthe^ow.Ithasnew^ 

there have been many changes 

S telaipi from Ayckbourn 

and it is snappier and shorter- 
NwertheiSs for the opening 
20 minutes it left a fifsungh 1 au- 

J ffience a little bewild^ed. 

- This seemed extremely small 
Webber. It was 
SLt an Edinburgh Fringe 


■'_r ni • 

ri:i abr;.. , • 

slat The set bad barely any . 
scenery, there were just five mu- 
«ddan&. and bore thefianldyun- 
necessary conceit of presen ting 
the Wodehouse stoiy in the 
form of Jeeves and Wooster 
putting on a piece of amateur 
dramatics. ' 

Then things began to perk up , 
considerably. As the audience 
began to accept this was npta 
lavish Sunset Boulevard 
phantom of the PP® 1 ?*,* 
warmed to the delightful 

melodies and their knockabout | 

Ayckbourn lyrics. . 

The predatory wooing ot 
Wooster by the pugnacious 
Honoria Glossop (“Tbe a* 1 *; 
with men, of course, is to treat 
them like horses”) provided 
one of the many moments that 
had the audience buckling up 
with laughter- . .... 

The show had bght comedy 
ensemble acting of the 
standard, led by Steven Eacey 
and Malcolm Sinckm;. _ 
Rarely has a Uoyd Webber 

show provided so mu chhu~ 
mour. Afterwards, manbersof 
the audience described the 

show as “great fun and dafr. 

S TOBwSuoydWbbbermm- 
nor key. but no less pleasurable 
for that The lingering pam in 
his psyche has been purged. 

David lAst&r 


lakespeare and crisps 

Brendan Kennedy 

• ven 


■,/i-winier. Crisps anu. 

r their bellies wdh &***. 
teevho >va5 fit seats. 

couple in fro* hear - 




*jo quit the theatre, into tb* tawn ' ■ ' V 

i neHed'Conteht 

*fdstfbod sea, to drown. . 

. . . ; . : . . 

■ nincherc. Adrian- MitcheH, 

1 June 1965 paefodont the 

,6pher l^ e f? d J^Siational Poecy^Lcarnation 
AJbertHaU ^tero tQ ^ country for 
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international 


Germany contemplates ending 


IMRE KARACS 

Bonn 


Germany’s declining econom- 
ic power is threatening one of 
the cornerstones of its democ- 
ratic system: the conscript- 
based national army, which 


UAW — E 

A heated row within the gov- 
ernment over proposed de- 
fence cuts has focused attention 
on Germany’s inability to 
finance conscription beyond the 
year 2000. Yesterday, the Free 
Democrats, the junior partners 


in the governing coalition, 
called for a parliamentary de- 
bate, and announced they, 
would hold a referendum 
among their members over the 
future of the Bundeswebr. 

“If it came to cutting 10,000- 
20,000 men or more, then I 
could see that we would bare to 
call conscription into question, 
at least in its current form," said 
Gunther Nolting, the Free 
Democrats’ defence spokes- 
man. “X could well imagine that 
we would have to consider in- 
troducing a militia system in 
Germany.” 


Mr Waigel, painted as a 
Scrooge prepared to sacrifice 
the democratic principles of 
the nation’s defence on the al- 
tar of financial rectitude, has 
even been denounced by mem- 
bers of his own party. “11 the 
total cuts of 12 billion [marks] 

demanded by the Finance Min- 
ister are what we really want po- 
litically, than we cannot 
maintain the draft,” said Klaus 
Rose, a fellow Onistian Socialist 
and chairman of parliament’s 
defence committee. 

The debatewas sparked last 
week by a deliberately leaked 


letter written by Volker Riihe, 
the Defence Minister, to_ his 
cabinet colleague Theo Wfeigel, 
who is in charge of the finance 
ministry- Mr WaigeTs demand 
for a cut in the defence budget 
would undermine the draft and 
endanger Europe-wide arms 
procurement projects, Mr Riihe 
wrote. 


The latter indude the four- 
nation Eurofighter aircraft in 
which Britain has a stake, the 
Franco-German spy satellite 
Helios, as well as a new combat 
helicopter and a transport he- 
licopter to be built together with 


Germany’s European partners. 

Mr ROhe^s waning about 
European commitments was 
addressed to Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, who takes a per- 
sonal interest in these projects. 
But raising the alarm over con- 
scription was meant for the 
German public, the majority of 
whom continue to mistrust 
people who earn, their living 
as soldiers. 

"A professional army keeps 
itself busy - “its trade is war," 
was how the liberal daily Sud- 

deutsdne Zoning articulated the 

ypggt of the man in the Street 


in yesterday s editonaLAtpre 
sent, 140,000 out of the Bun- 
deswehr’s total strength ot 
344X000 are drafted 
Military service is not popu- 

lar -half'of last years poten- 
tial recruits dedmed thenwdv« 

to be conscientious objectors 
and opted for community ser- 
vice instead. But the universal 
drafts seen as a guarantee °; 
fair recruitment, reflecting a 

crc^ection of ^ 


mon every able-bodied 
German citizen of 
tion age is enshrined m the 
cowtitutiOT. 


Chancellor KohK * lM> ^ 
been watching 
isters with growing 


whittled gowii uvw 
at the time of Cjerman reuriifi 
cation in 1990 to DM47.1bn 
( £20bril. Now Mr Waigelwants 
to cut it again to DM46bn nert 
^Spslashmgcojsun- 
tfl the year 2000, w order to 
. . u-.Anr.r down to 


anneo rorco ^ 

into the hands of PP fes ?°“! 
soldiers with a mission of their 


MimeetUieMaa^t 

criteria and qualify Germany for 

European Monetary Union. 


been watemng 
isters with growing 
vesterday repeated his Lom- 

Ssk«s£~ 

s^jssaftr 

^j^rlier this year, France de- 
cided to ditch two centuries of 
militarv tradition m favour of a 
leaner,'finer and dicapor my. 

and Germany may well have to 

follow suit 


New turn of 
Corsican 




violence 
alarms Paris 


'■W Camha -'V 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 


In words that have a familiar 
and awful resonance in Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the may- 
or of Bastia in northern Corsi- 
ca called on the French 
authorities yesterday to stop 
“getting lost in negotiations 
with this or that armed band. 
Respect the rule of law and dis- 
arm the armed groups - all 
aimed groups.” 

The mayor, Emile Zuccarel- 
li, was speaking the day after a 
powerful car bomb exploded in 
the picturesque old port area of 
his city, killing one person and 
injuring 15, two seriously. 

Three of the victims, includ- 
ing the man killed, Pierre Louis 
Lorenzi, 34, were known mem- 
bers of Cuncolta, the legal po- 
litical front for one of Corsica’s 
most hardline nationalist move- 
ments, the FLNC. 

Charles Pfeii 46, who was vay 
seriously injured, is a co-founder 
of the FLNC He is regarded as 
the main target of the attack. 

The bomb was planted in a 
Citroen parked in front of the 
offices of the security firm they 
ran. In a pattern repeated time 
and again, the car had been 
stolen the previous day and 
parked close to its target The 
bomb is believed to have been 
activated by a remote control. 

Although Corsica has been 
wracked by violence in recent 
years, this attack - which look 
place on Monday afternoon, at 
the start of the tourist season - 
was immediately condemned on 
the island and in Paris as a new 
and dangerous departure. 

Until now. attacks have been 
“targeted” at people or build- 
ings deemed to be directly in- 
volved in the conflict 

Monday’s bomb is regarded 


as the first intended to injure in- 
discriminately. Among those 
hurt were people who had been 
sitting in seafront bars and 
passers-by, including a 14-year- 
old boy and two retired peiople. 

Yesterday, the scenes of 
blood and destruction in Bas- 
tia were being compared with 
the aftermath of car bombs in 





Lebanon and Algeria, places 
that have historical and current 
significance in France. 

In Paris, the Interior Minis- 
ter, Jean-Louis Debre, called 
such violence “intolerable”. 

He promised to send in a unit 
of special paramflitaiy police. In 
another sign of firmness, the 
bead of the anti-terrorist section 
of the French police, IrSne 
Stoller, was immediate^ dis- 
patched to Bastia to head the 
investigation in person. 

The atmosphere in Bastia was 
one of shock and dismay as the 
implications of the attack sank 
in. The killing brought the num- 
ber of people killed directly in 
terrorist attacks in Corsica to 20 
in less than two years. 

' As worrying for many Corsi- 
cans is the extent to which the 
island now seems governed by 
the gun rather than by law. 
Many Corsicans blame inaction 
and wheeler-dealing by French 
authorities for this situation. 

A visit to the island last Jan- 
uary from the interior minister, 
Jean-Louis Debre was thor- 
oughly eclipsed by the FLNC, 
which staged a night-time en- 
counter with 600 armed guer- 
rillas in a mountain hide-out for 
the benefit of the French press. 

The Prime Minister, Alain 
Juppe, denied that Paris was in- 
volved in deals with the terror- 
ists. But this was the only way 
many people could explain the 
fact that the FLNC's show of 
strength had gone unpunished. 
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Rifkind 
settles 
row over 
Masari 
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Aftermath: A victim of Monday’s nationalist bomb in fhe Corsican port of Bastia is canriod to safely by firemen 
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Nanny exposes 



R4TRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 


On the day Binyaxnin Ne- 
tanyahu was elected prime min- 
ister of Israel, his wife, Sara, 
would not let their nanny out of 
the house to vote. “1 really 
wanted to, but she did not lei 
me go,” says Tanya Shaw, the 
Netanyahu family nanny who 
was fired for burning the soup 
List Sunday and has astonished 
Israelis with her revelations of 
i life in the Prime Minister's 
household. 

During the six months she 


was employed, Ms Shaw says 
she was treated with Dickenaan 
rigour by Mis Netanyahu. On 
being hired, she said: “I could 
not wear make-up and I had to 


wear carper slippers. 

Her terms or employment 
were also strict, she says. “We 
drew up a contract which stat- 
ed that, if I left, I would have 
to pay 4,800 shekels (£1,000).” 

When Ms Shaw was expelled 
from the Netanyahu house by 
the prime minister’s bodyguard, 
she says Mis Netanyahu refused 

to let her take belongings un- 
less she first paid £1,000. 


Having confided hex troubles 

to the newspaper, Ma r ariv, she 
did finally return to the house- 
to get herdothes.'They packed 
them like they were throwing 
away trash,” she said. “Even my 
glasses were broken, and they 
put the garbage that was in the 
room in the suitcase." 

All this has made riveting 
reading for Israelis and will 
certainly have done lasting dam- 
age to Mrs Netanyahu, 35, who 
was previously little known. 

It also shows that Mr Ne- 
tanyahu has a curious home life. 
According to Ms Shaw’s, ac- 


count, his wife is obsessed with 
cleanliness. “I had to wash my 
hands every time I was about to 
touch the children,” she says. “I 
had to wash my hands before I 
touched their bed, their cothes, 
the laundry, anything." 

Mr Netanyahu was also un- 
able to touch his sons, Avner 
and Yair, because of his wife’s 
insistence on constant hand- 
washing. Ms Shaw claims that 
Yair was not allowed to get off 
the. sofa and sat for hours 
watching television because 
Mrs Netanyahu thought he 
would get dirty if his feet 


touched the floor. She says: 
“Other children, friends, cannot 
come to the house because 
they are ‘dirty’ .” 

The prime minister’s office 
said Ms Shaw was unbalanced 
and was sacked because she was 
regarded as a security threat by 
the Shin Bet security agency. 
However, a Shin Bet official told 
the Israeli press: "There is - 
and, as far as we know, there 
never was - a security problem 
with the Netanyahu family nan- 
ny. The nanny never disturbed 
our work and we never per- 
ceived her as a security risk." 
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War softens 
Turkish PM’s 
Islamic zeal 





Kurdish struggle is forcing Erbakan to 
dilute his fervour, writes Hugh Pope 


Istanbul — The Turkish re- 
public has conquered two of its 
most Hamaging political taboos: 
the fear of a pro-Islamic gov- 
ernment, and of an -automatic 
militar y intervention to pre- 
vent iL 

But not even the all-em- 
bracing rhetoric of Necmettin 
Erbakan, the pro-Islamic Prime 
Minister who. took office last 
Friday, nor his professions of 
friendship for Turkey’s Middle 
Eastern neighbours, are likely 
to save him from a crash course 
in the taboos and violence of 
Turkey’s equally old Kurdish 
problem. 

Mr Erbakan will be haunted 
by decisions taken during the 
political uncertainty of the past 


nine months. With quiet support 
from its main ally, the United 
States, Turkey’s republican 
establishment decided the time 


was ripe to target Syria, blam- 
ing it for harbouring the chief 
of the rebel Kurdistan Workers’ 
Parly (PKK). 

Aggressive Turkish speeches 
were made in Hatay, the former 
Syrian province of Alexandret- 
ta seized by Turkey in 1939 and 
claimed try Syria. A military 
co-operation agreement was 
signed with Israel. A mysterious 
bomb exploded in Damascus 
near the house of the FKK7s 
leader, Abdullah Ocalan. 

Now Mr Ocalan is striking 
back, abandoning a frayed uni- 
lateral cease-fire. Last month 
the PKK shot up a pro-gov- 
ernment television station near 
the Turkish Kurd town of 


Diyarbakir, killing nine people, 
mostly women and children. A 
militant then cut down the 
Turkish flag at the main con- 
gress of HADEP, the only 
surviving legal pro-Kurdish 
political party in Turkey. In its 
place he hung up ffie insignia of 
the PKK. Predictably, the Turks 
played into the militants' hands 
and arrested the HADEP 
leader, Murat Bozlak and 50 of 
its lop officials. 

Then came Turkey’s first sui- 
cide bomb attack on Sunday 
night, in the remote, troubled 
eastern town of Tunceli. 
A Ihridsh military band had just 
finished playing' the national 
anthem at an evening flag-low- 
ering ceremony on the town 
square when a 24-year-old Kur- 
dish militant, Zeynep Kinali, 
apparently pregnant, pushed 
forward. Shouting slogans in 
Kurdish, she exploded in a ball 
of flame that lolled six soldiers 
and wounded 31. 

That the Syrian-based PKK 
in Turkey should suddenly de- 
cide to use the same tactics as 
Hamas in Israel is doubtless co- 
incidental Syria’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Farouq al- Share, reacting 
to accusations of complicity, told 
the Turkish newspaper A fiUiver. 
“You’ve gpt the wrong address.” 

But in many ways, Hirkey, 
which for years has pursued an 
almost exclusively Westernising 
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Jeddah (Reuter) — After talks 
with Saudi leaders yesterday. 
Malcolm Rifkind. the R>rcign 
Secretary, said the two sides nau 
dismissed a row oyer the tan- 
don-based Saudi dissident. 
Mohammad al-Masari. 

Mr pjflrint fs trip was planned 
before last week’s bomb attaA 
in Dhahran which killed 19 L S 
servicemen. But it gave the 
Foreign Secretary the chance to 
brief Saudi officials on tiw de- 
cision by leaders of the worlds 
top indostrialised nations at 
the G7 summit Tn Lyons to 
boost ibe fighi against lenotism. 

Britain has been keen to end 
the row over Mr Masari, a fun- 
damentalist Islamic dissident 
J who has bitterly criticised the 
Saudi royal family since fleeing 
to London in 1995. 

British businessmen had 
warned that his attacks could 
threaten trade with Saudi 
Arabia. The Foreign Office- 
had tried to deport him. but was 
blocked bv a British court 
Mr Rifkind told a news con- 
ference after talks with Crown 
Prince Abdullah and Foreign 
Minister, Prince Saud al-Fasal 
that the matter had not affect- 
ed relations between Riyadh 
and London. 

“The subject of Mr Masan 
has only been raised emee^ very 
briefly, and only to dismiss it. It 
is clearly agreed that it is irrel- 
evant to our relations." 

To emphasise the British 
Government’s anger with Mr 
Masari, Mr Rifkind. briefed 
Saudi officials on a British plan 
to change the United Nations 
convention on refugees to stop 
people taking advantage of asy- 
lum laws while- promoting, 
funding or assisting terrorism. 

The plan would not affect Mr 
Masari. but could prevent “fu- 
ture Masaris”, said an aide. Sau- 
di officials have been angered 
by his recent remarks, in which 
he supported what he called the 
intellectual arguments behind 
the Dharan bombing, although 
he denied involvement. 


Erbakan: Already abandoned his promises to the Kurds 


agenda of integration with 
Europe, is now finding its asen- 


Europc, is now finding its agen- 
da more and more dominated 
by all kinds of addresses in the 
Middle East. 


The military pact with Israel 
proved it was ready to act in 
harmony with the US-fostered 
concept of an Israeli -Turkish - 
Jordanian alliance, unnerving 
the main target, Syria, irritating 
Egypt and infuriating Iran. Any 
new regional initiative by 
Turkey, with its 65 million peo- 
ple and important economy, 
undoubtedly seemed a threat to 
the established Arab order. 

Signs of strain between 
Turkey and Iran also surfaced 
last week, with Iranian cl aims 
that Turkish helicopters had 
targeted a border village and 
killed six civilians near the area 
affected by PKK-Turkish fight- 
ing. Turkey said the Iranian 
claim was a pretext to allow a 
mob to bum the Turkish flag in 
front of a Turkish consulate. 

Iran, Iraq and Syria, therefore, 
responded with alacrity to the 
possibility of a newstart with Mr 
Erbakan, who talked of Islam- 
ic brotherhood and a newly 
united Middle East. Iran’s Pres- 
ident Ali Akbar Has he mi Raf- 
sanjani, invited him to Tehran. 
The Iraqi newspaper Babil 
promised “economic and non- 
economic” benefits if he helped 
Iraq overcome its UN trade em- 
bargo. Even the Syrian state 
newspaper Tishreat cautiously 
welcomed a new start 


But Mr Erbakan's vision of 
Turkey’s Middle East role is 
more that of an Ottoman -style 
leader. And while the need to 
consolidate power remains his 
overwhelming priority, he ap- 
pears to be ready to dispense 
with his Islamic ideals. 

Mr Erbakan has already 
abandoned his promise to grant 
ethnic rights to the Kurds. The 
first item on his government 
programme, read out on Sat- 
urday, was support for the 
army’s purely military solution 
to the problem. A promise was 
made not to interfere with in- 
ternational and strategic agree- 
ments “if they do not damage 
national security”. Positive- : 
sounding contacts have started 
already between his Welfare 
Party and the Israeli embassy. 

Turkish commentators are di- 
vided about the future of Mr Er- 
bakan's coalition with True Pith 
Party leader, Tansu Ciller, which 
faces a dose parliamentary vote 
of confidence next Monday. 
But some are begging for a new 
approach to the Kurdish conflict 
that has killed 20,000 people 
since, 1984. “It is the one-di- 
mensional struggle against the 


PKK that is making the people 
in the south-east revolt,". 
Gungor Mengi. chief colu mnis t 
olSabah news paper^ said. 
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Yeltsin v Zyuganov: Run-off for Russian presid ency pits sick refo rmist against shady apparatchik 

rrri ■■■MflHiHI /Wl O tYlQTl 


The Daihatsu Ftourtrak. 
Rated Ibp 4x4 in the BBC 
TOP Gear 1996 

Customer Satisfaction Survey. 


The man 
with an 

uncertain 
future ... 


. Boris Yeltsin goes into today's c 
presidential election as tie firm p 
favourite, boosted by residual t 
fears of Communism, a gradual r 
economic recovery, the partisan c 
support of most Russian media, i 
and a constitution that fails to t 
specify how he would relin- ! 
quish power should he' lose. « 
If the odds are stacked over- 1 
whetxningly in favour of a 
Yeltsin victory, the political > 
course that he" may chart dur- 
ing a four-year second term in 
■ office is less clear. The question 
of his health seems unlikely to 
be dedrive in influencing vot- 
ers, since Russian television 
and newspapers have barely 
touched on his recent absence 
from public view and have de- 
'• Uberairiy muffled the cries of his 
Communist opponent, Gen- 
nady Zyuganov, that the Pres- 
ident is loo ill to govern. 

The public television net- 
work, ORX refused on Monday 
to air an advertisement for Mr 
Zyuganov, ostensibly because 
the Communists had not paid 
for it, but more probably be- 
cause the network's pro- Yeltsin 
executives feared the commer- 
cial’s emphasis on corruption 

and disarray in the KremKn. The 
. main risk of embarrassment to 
the President lies in the possi- 
. bility that today's turn-out will 
! fall below the 60 per cent Mr 



... or a man 
whose past 

is too well 

known 


T7 


ers arc expected to abstain in 
protest at Mr Yeltsin’s decision _ _____ „ .. 

to bring Alexander Lebed, the vf. ' 

retired general and law-and-or- iJjjjjpfcH t'-’m hwDSp 

der candidate of the first round, 
into his administration- Yes- *« 

terday Gen Lebed apologised 
for Temarks he made last week 
criticising the Mormon church. 

He caused an international slur 
when he called Mormons and 
other non-Russian religions 
-filth and scum", and vowed to 
ban them from Russia. ‘"I didn’t 
want to offend anyone. I apol- 
ogise,” he told a news confer- 
ence. He also amended his 

comment of last week that Rus- 

Zyuganov, plajfs volleyball 

“When I said those three reli- 
gions, they were like an ejom- 
ple," he said. “Yes, [Judaismj 
exists, just like Catholicism. ... 

However, Gen Lebed stuck by 
his call to ban foreign reli- 
gions. His remarks followed 


Yeltsin's strategists and inde- 
pendent analysts believe is 

essential to his re-election. 

They say Mr Zyuganov will 
benefit from the support of a 
hard core of disciplined loyal- 
ists but will find it difficult to ex- 
pand his vote beyond this base, 
making a low turn-out the key- 
Sincethe first round, when 69 -S 

per cent of registered voters cast 

ballots and Mr Yeltsin took 
353 per cent of the vote to Mr 
Zyuganov’s 32 per cent, the pro- 
. Yeltsin camp has spared no ef- 
forts to remind voters of tne 
violence and terror endured 
under Communism. 

Millions of “PjfVtfvJJSi 
paganda sheet called Ne Da 
& (God Forbid) have teen 
stuffed into- peoples letter 
: jl: i M ^KT mmires ot 


uic uuuuoi^i, — 

announced on television on 
Monday evening that a second 
Yeltsin tenn would spell death 
for Russian criminals. 

“We’ll shoot people, but rea- 
sonably,- with minimal losses for 

the law enforcement b odies , and 

only those people who refuse to 
be persuaded. He who shoots 
first laughs last," he said. . 

Y/ith the Russian parliament 

under Communist domination, 
some Russian commentators 
expect Mr Yeltsin to follow up 
an election victory by forming 

a coalition government, led oy 
his Prime Minister, the mildly- 
reformist. VOctor Cher- 
nomyrdin, bitf - moumngifl 

Communists in sane poroanoe^ 

If Mr 
path, it 

^^unusts, theberiHX^^ 
opposition party, as to heal the 
political foe 

plftrtion campaign. Should Mr 


SilSISrYel^canooimt 
on to support 

electorates of Moscow, 5t re- 
tersburg and other large cities, 
whereth c benefits of the tran- 
sition to a market economy 


is lar liuui • _ 

smoothly into the Presidents 
shoes, since Mr Yeltsm s 1993 
constitution states that to 
transfer of power diould be 

-iTSSSSS? 

ing over presidential power. 

Tony Barber 



Although he is unlikely 10 ™ ^ 

- 

SsassU S 

L Fbr mSy, their vole will re- nob 

fleet a heartfelt desire to Ktun* J* 

io the certainues of to Soviet a i 
Union after seeing thcirlivcli- J 

hoods shrivel while watcJung a oft 

small, frequently criminal, nu- de 

noritycashinonlhenchesof pa 

the free market reforms eve 
brought about under President tel 
Boris Yeltsin. _ 

But whether Mr Zyuganov, Ce 
leader of a Communist-nation- tn 
alist bloc, would fulfil their ml 
dream is about as dear as the wi 
muddy waters of the Moscow 

River: To the old §uaxd - the A 

£or, elderly and \4frmmA a 

^he represents the parw that 1 

used to protect them. But to Y 
others, he stands for quite dif- fo 

ferent values. __ r 

The portly Mr Zyuganov, 52, a 
likes to boast that he is a vol- ei 
levball player, but he reserve T 

TSfootworkforffiejgt- n 

al arena. In the last few weeks, b 
nxious to expand his core sup- n 
ort of about 25 million votes, d 
Le has presented himself as a 
noderate who is keen to cob- t 
>le together a coalition. j 

His economic plans have i 

nore to do with nauon^a < 

hrfn Communism. He wants * 

n0 re state invtstoent m^ ] 

Justiy, higher import tariffs, l 
mom fixed prices, tighter ron- ■ 
trols on foreign loans and bet- 

ter welfare. Bui he also accepts 

a mixed economy, in which pri- 
vate enterprise flourishes. 

A key question from tne. 
West’s point of view, is whether 
can. be trusted ifihe comes 
io power- His record is that of 
a pragmatic apparatduk, more 
interested in power than ideol- 
ogy, who has some alarmmg en- 
tries on his curriculum vitae. 

His signature was among 
those ran the infamous A Word 

of Warning to the Feogte , an 
open letter that headed the 
cSup in 1991 by hardliners 

opposed to Mfldxail Goibachev. 

He has moved in extreme na- 
tionalist circles, and utters vig- 
orously anti-western views 
(though that is true of most 
Russian politicians). His en- 
tourage undoubtably includes 
soioc hardliners from the Com 
munist and nationalist camps. 


Mr Zyuganov has been crit- 1 

idsed^^tingalacklu^e 

campaign, although he perked 
up inthe dosing few dayseS“*- I 
mcming the cameras to watch 
him dance at a Moscow night I 

SSSffSMR 

of the Western-style techniques 

ing the food shortages under 
Communism or the violence of 
the 1917 revolution, to homey 
interviews with the President s 
wife. Naina. . Mr 

Somewhat mysteriously, Mr 

Zyuganov stopped touring the 

country after fee first round on 

16 June, in which he trailed Mr 

Yeltsm by about 3 per cent .But 
. his tours were usually fairiff 
dull affairs, in whxh he trareuea 
from aty to city by tram dehv- 1 

- ering much the same speech. 

5 That said, Mr Zyuganov's Com- 

. tnunist-nationalistworkeBhave | 

i, been extremely active m toe 

- regions, from where the bloc 
l draws the bulk of its support, 
a Their task was hampered by 
h the huge advantage enjoywi by 

Mr Yeltsin as the mcmnbenr 
e President. Until his disappear- 

n anoe last week, officially due to 
S a sore throat. Mr Yeltsm dom- 

. ■ mated the air waves and used 
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laws uy aeccct. “ 

a stack of blatant electioneer- 

■ niwin tnniW TIH 


a uihgiuiiuwu wi — — ~ m - 
terday, when campaigning was 
thft President 


was still at n, nrmg ‘“f 

ulating the stock market. 

Mr Zyuganov has largely naa 
to Tely on pro-Communist 
newspapers to get his message 
acro^Tbday will tell vjether 

that has paid off. The poDs, nev- 
er to be entirely trusted m Ifos- 
sia, suggest it wfll not. But 
politics is unpredictable here - 
as the dramatic rise of Alexan- 
der Lebed and the exodus of 

*«?*3 eS.£S £6 


election-weary Russians aeuuo 

to spend today’s holiday “the 
country, and the turn-out drops 1 
below 60 per cent, the Com- 
munist leader may squeeze in- 

Phil Reeves 
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Tomorrow's Brito . 8ritaill 0 n 

Work,nS Gb 0 “ Britain - 


send the best tpus : ' 

Sporty or lazy, upbeat or 
quaint - it's .up to you. 
There are nine sections in 
the book. Match one to 
each of your chosen 
pictures:- . 

. Young Britain • Sporting Britain 
the Move • Caring Britain 
Beautiful Britain 
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Next generation in space: Embarrassed Nasa chief looks to recapture technological lead 






Challenger. Nasa's Shuttle programme has never really recovered from the disaster of January 1986 that cost the lives of all seven crew 


Photograph: Reuter 


US privatises Shuttle production 


DAVID USBORNE 

Newark 

America's fleet of space shut- 
tles is facing replacement by a 
new generation of private fy-cp- 
erated orbiters that one day 
might lake not only satellites 
and scientific experiments into 
space, but perhaps tourists as 
well 

Twenty-five years old and 
their image tarnished by the 
Challenger disaster of 19S6, 
the existing shuttles will be 
phased out over the next 
decade. 

On a landmark day for the 
venerable Nasa space agency, 
which has maintaine d complete 
control over America's space 
programme since 1958, the 


United States government yes- 
terday turned to private indus- 
try to develop a new breed of 
shuttles with a mission to take 
payloads into space more effi- 
ciently - and. above all, more 
cheaply - than is possible with 
existing shuttles. 

The move is aimed at re- 
gaining what used to be Amer- 
ica’s unassailable dominance 
in the business of sending peo- 
ple and equipment into space. 
In the past decade, Nasa has 
watched in dismay as almost 
two-thuds of the world market 
for rocket launchings has 
slipped away from the US to 
other competitors, especially 
the European space pro- 
gramme. 

Earlier this year, the chief of 


Nasa, Daniel Goldin, shocked 
the US space industry when, de- 
livering testimony on Capitol 
H3I, he bemoaned the extent to 
which America had allowed its 
lead in space technology to fall 
behind. 

The entire US space com- 
munity “should hang its head in 
shame”, said Mr Goldin. “We 
can’t go on like this. It's em- 
barrassing”. 

The drive to privatise Nasa’s 
operations is also being fuelled 
by restiveness in Congress over 
the sky-high costs of the Shut- 
tle programme, caused in part 
by the overriding concern with 
safety. 

This year, contracts have 
been signed with the United 
Space Alliance, a joint venture 


of Lockheed Margin and Rock- 
well International, to take over, 
from October, much of the 
management of the existing 
shuttle fleet 

However, the task for the de- 
signers of the new rocket is not 
an easy one. The requirement 
is for a totaSyreusable crah that 
will be able to go from Earth 
into orbit in a single-stage 
launch, which w£D involve shed- 
ding any pans along the way, 
such as rocket boasters or fuel 

tanks. 

Above all, however, the new 
craft must be cheaper to oper- 
ate. A single launch of the ex- 
isting shuttles typically cods 
around S500m (£320m), winch 
translates to about $10,000 
(£6,410) per pound. The new 


shuttle will be expected to fly 
into space at a cost of just 
$1,000 (£641) per pound. 

“This spacecraft is going to 
have to be thousands of times 
be tier than the old shuttle,” said 
John Pike, a space expert at the 
Federation of American Scien- 
tists. “That is going to be hard 
to do”. 

The original contract win be 
worth $94 1m (£603m) for the 
development of a single proto- 
type aircraftthat will be half the 
size of the machine that will 
eventually ffy operationally. 
The prototype, which is sched- 
uled to be ready for tests in 
1999, will be required only to 
demonstrate its flying abilities, 
and will cany neither astronauts 
nor a payload. 


Nasa, meanwhile, has said it 
expects to be able to keep the 
existing fleet of shuttles flying 
until about 2010, by which time 
their basic design will be almost 
40 years old. 

Officials emphasise that the 
new machine must be able to 
operate in a way that is similar 
to aircraft of a major airline,, 
with speedy turnaround capa- 
bilities. - 

As well as competing in the 
burgeoning market for launch- 
ing communications satellites, 
the craft would be equipped to 
deliver astronauts to a planned 
international space station and, 
eventually, even to take part in 
the spacetravel industry tbat is 
envisioned by some space ex- 
perts. 


FBI arrest militia linked to bomb conspiracy 
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police outside a militia member’s home In Phoenix 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

US federal agents have arrest- 
ed another suspect in a contin- 
uing round-up of members of 
the “Viper Militia", the far-right 
paramilitary group in Arizona 
accused of plotting to blow up 
government buildings in a 
scheme uncannily similar to 
the Oklahoma City bombing of 
April 1995. 

On the basis of evidence thus 
far released by prosecutors, the 
group does not appear to have 
actually carried out any at- 
tacks. However, a host of signs 
suggest it is an especially violent 
3miweJl-anned specimen of the 
paranoid anti-government 
groups that have been dragged 
mto the spotlight over the past 
14 months. 


Foremost among these signs 
is wfaat prosecutors claim is a 
1994 video made by the group, 
amounting to a reconnaissance 
tour of targets in the Phoenix 
area - not only representatives 
of hated federal agencies like 
the Internal Revenue, the FBI, 
the US Secret Service and the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms, but also buildings 
housing local law-enforcement 
bodies such as the Phoenix po- 
lice, the Arizona national guard, 
as well as a television station. 

A voice-over on the tape 
describes how each target could 
be destroyed, complete with 
details of the buflding»’ support 


and water mains to hamper fire- 
fighters and rescuers, and for 
“anti-personnel” bombs to be 
planted in nearby mailboxes. 


These would explode as sur- 
vivors tried to escape. 

Nor was this idle talk. Police 
say that only two months ago, 
on 1 May, Viper Militia mem- 
bers claimed to have stock- 
pfled 1,7001b of ammonium 
nitrate, the same ingredient 
which, mixed with fn el, made up 
the two-ton track bomb that 
wrecked the Alfred P Murrah 
federal building in Oklahoma 
City, killing 168 people. 

On Monday a six-month un- 
dercover infiltration scheme 
came to a climax with the arrest 
of 134 people, 11 men and two 
women. As they picked up the 
suspects at their homes, police 
found 4001b of the chemical as 
well as some 200 guns. A “po- 
tentially dangerous situation,” 
had been defused, the Attorney 
General Janet Reno, said. 


" This far no links have been 
established between the Viper 
Militia and the Oklahoma 
bombing. But the arrests only 
underscore the appeal of re- 
mote Arizona, with its frontier 
traditions, as a training ground 
for separatist groups, deter- 
mined to avenge incidents like 
the FBI siege at Ruby Ridge, 
Idaho, in 1992 and the federal 
agents’ assault at Wico the 
following year. 

far-right extremists are be- . 
Iieved responsible for the Oc- 
tober 1995 sabotage of the j 
Sunset Express train as it I 
crossed the deserts of western i 
Arizona. The state was also 
home to Timothy McVeigh, ■ 
one of the two men charged 
with carrying out the Ofcla- j 
homa bombing. He is due to go j 
on trial later this year. i 


birth abortion’" . . v . . ■ ■■ 

Ataman MP said four Western touri^ja^^age 

Aby Kashmiri rebels nearly a year ago may \ ‘ 

Speaking from Kashmir, Greens deputy Vera _ 

sS people in the province said tiwyW^eeQ ■* 

recently, talks between Incfiaa authorities ^ tbe .^®L« n . 
rafistai-Faran group broke down last November. AmcnCM . 
Donald Hutcbmgsand Britons Keith Mangan and^uT__ _ 
We«s were kidnapped whfe trekking 

of Gennanv was captured four days later. A fifth ™*3age- ; 
Norwegian Hans Christian Ostroe, who was taken .with — : 
bira, was found beheaded last August. Bonn - Rader 

french agricultural production has almost trebted 

i over the past 50 years , despite a reduction in — ■ 
agricultural land of almost 15 per cent, accordingio a new 
OTrvey bv France’s official statistics office. The report shows 
France has increasinglv adopted intensive farming methods 
and yields have risen sharply. Some 4.8 per cent of the 
population (rust over one million people) are-now engaged 
m agriculture in France- compared with only . — per eenl m 
the UK. Mary Dqevsky - Pans 

T he United States is moving heavily armoured I onto 
out of Bosnia and replacing them with military pouce. ■ 
and Nato’s commander. General George Joulwan. sard oth- 
er allian ce forces would soon follow suit. General Jouiwan 
said replacements would be brought in by the end of 
August bv the US, Britain and France, the three mam 
contributors to the 50,000-member Naio-Ied peace-keeping 
force in Bosnia. Jhsyn; Hungary - Reuter . 


K aefi warplanes rocketed a Palestinian base in 
utfreast Lebanon yesterday folkwing an ambush on 
Israeli troops in the occupied West Bank J3sl week. The . 
planes fired four rockets at a base of the Palestinian - 
National Lfteration Organisation (PNLO). a PLO splinter 
group, just 4.5 miles from the Syrian border, security ' 
sources said. Rashayya — Ratter 

p resi de nt Bill Clinton’s lead aver his chaHenger Bob. 
a nntf. has slipped, suggesting controversies over FBI 
fflesand Whitewater are taking their toll. According to two 
pbflsy, Kir Clinton is now ahead by 14 or 15 per cent, dawn 
from 20 per cent last month. Half or more of respondents 
said they -believed Mr and Mis Clinton did something : 
wrong in' Whitewater. Rupert Cornwell - Washington .. 


£>hops, businesses and banks worked normally . 

Oyestertiay on the eve of Chad’s presidential election - 
run-offi despite an opposition call for a general strike over 
the first-round results. Sources close to the trades uhiotf 
confederation said it stood by its instruction to members to. 
boycott, today's runoff which President Idrhs Deby is likely 
fo win. N'D$ainena - Reuter ‘ 


C roatian state television has cancelled its only •' 
programme tbat ran items critical of the Croatian 
leader. President Franjo Tudjman. Staff of the program 
'‘Slikom na Stiku" or. "Frame by Frame.” said they had re- 
ceived no explanation. Zagreb - AP 

G reenpeace’s Denmark chapter has fired its leader m 
a controversy over the. organisation's campaign apriira 
Danish eel-fishing in the Noith Sea. Mats Abrahamsoo is 
the first Greenpeace leader to be dismissed. Greenpeace 
International had campaigned against Danes fishing for ■■ 
sand eels off the coast of Scotland. Many Greenpeace ' ' : 
members in Denmark disagreed but Abrahamson stuck to 
instructions from headquarters in London. The Danish . ' 
chapter decided on Monday to fire him. Copenhagen - AP 
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Tony Blair: 
‘hardly a 
dictator’ 

Sin There scans a lot of nonsense 
talked recently about Tony Blair’s 
“dictatorial” style, based on the 
grumblings of a minority of 
malcontents (“Labour leader to 
crush dissent”, 1 July). 

No party leader enjoys 
unanimous support m a 
democracy. There are always 

snipers and critics, as well as those 

offering more constructive _ 
criticism. But Tbny Blair enjoys 

more support than any other 

enrrent party leader, or ^past 

Labour leader. He was elet J e< J*JL 
' the biggest majority of any I ^ our 
leader, received overwhelimng 

backing during the Clause IV 

debate, is welcomed warmly at 

wasas— 

have joined since Mr Blair 
to ^dictatorial” 

say: hardly the actions of a 
-dictator . 

PAUL RICHARDS 
London W6 
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Communion in 
mixed marriages 

Sir Your religious affairs 
I correspondent (“Gossip oyer . 

1 §S^Catholic tastes", 2 Juty) is 
ouite right to surmise that the 
I Session to Catholic communion 
I of an Anglican married to a Roman 

Catholic “may well be legal m 

Roman Catholic terms"- Indeed ll 

is. Because the spiritual need of 

»me couples to share communion 
the Vatican issu 

the Application of Principles and 
Norms on Ecumenism winch 
included guidelines for the 
admission to communion of those 
who are not Roman Catholics. 

In certain circumstances, by way 
of exception, and under certain 

conditions, admission to the 

-*SSS 5 I o 3 SoSS. 

S:S^denUikdth,spous« m a 

mixed marriage who share the 

sacraments ofbaprisnand 

|jS&“staK This storing is 
exceptional, and in each case 
certain conditions have to be 
fulfilled (n.160). . 

jsas?sssfi3S-r^ 

sSS^SSss? 1 

guidelines also require that the 
other Christian does not have 
access to a minister of his or her 
own church: the condition is always 
fulfilled once the need of the 

not usually present when the 
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mBSUWPC- . ^ Thursday disabled people 

Sir I was interested mtheletter won the right to continmng 

g^^PrieSma^jH* SSmm^care fro® them loc^ 
SSdMahdlong^JSSbly Sritiievenffth^wuncils 

^ the Councfl ofEiirope^einbiy ^ nnQt aff&rd to provide them 

ssa& 

sr ffi s »o.,e | -s^esst 

rnnstiaining the powers of *e Community care was heralded as 

an^Sve.^ch wotdds^rt 

im capacity to secure pubhow. individuals in their own homes 

H*KeantttetanybudaW e Time yew 

Action it takesis frequently the picture is one of na^mal 

attributed to Brussels. _ ^ . ■ confiision. The level ami 

It has escaped noticemBntain avaflab3 itY 0 f services depends on 

the assembly has^" 1 ^ wherea disabled .person 

strengthened its eapjjdty f the rate of charging aljersfrom 

^& 8 S££ 5 &-'* hsaSSffilSSESS?' 

Ssas«Sr SSeS— 

S38K-"* 

g3SSgb^S " Mn " 

P«^ aasefilIa 5^3S!f ^ I maided free by the healxhscrviai 

^volvement tfftnyl^bocr S^^tinng, getting dresed or 

colleagues and mysett. j . Scone s own 

• 

MPfarWsUwm f -.: 
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House*# Gmnmons 
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oner must innuc mac » « r 

, .^Siteed rights and freeAnM 

not afford to pay for it. 0 a a tablet somewhere which we 

First-hand °!_ ers can all consult and agreeimon. A 

disabled people andtiimrc^eis examination of ddtww t 

show that community eve is m J issues such as abortion, 

dangeroffaflingittongmidaimto ^JJJSstanenL or canying 

improve quality, fii^niS shows what arrant 

^denc,.Wtate««^L^n Sethis is. 

new ruling, disahledl^op RICHARD BACON 

at the sharp end of the system rsuulnnSWl 


Anti-Irish racism 
is still rife 

Sir It is a shame that Jade 

Essssfww 

Sust be Irish”, 1M0- He would 
not have to go far to findhomeleffl 
Irish people selling the Big 
Irish vramen travelling mto theaty 

\. lnuj-naid cleaning jobs. 


“activist” or in a “restramed-w^, 
and lhat this wffl vaiy over time, ss 

the history of the US Supreme Court 
^ Bm the central point is that the 

introduction of a written 
document 



oOTStitutional document 

assessor 

SJSS^SS. 
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cla^ worbnghi the service 

sasaiassa- 

in recent years many 

SSlS^scrimmatioa 

SSSrssss. 


are abie to administertheeuraarn. 

( , . to Christians m partial but not full 

they are frightened of communion with the Catholic 

undmthewryeai^ofSgaal tly d«ire to 

Branch and of being stopped < mtrnr request it, and 

the Prevention of Safest Cathotic euchmnstic faith 

ManchesterairportM|toet^ f^S num Sint, 1995, A6) 

travel back to Ireland Evendunng J, uTHR£aRD oN 

the ceasefire of Interchurch Families 

Irish people were stopped as they U)ndon SEJ 

travelled home. ... — 

While dvic-inspned and 

■ S^SSSSSaSgi Losses on the 

ttESEEKSl** Somme battlefield 

resolved in a just and peaceful way ^ ^ q writes that 20,000 

that our community will be British soldiers were taTed m a single 

1 day at the Battle of the Somme 
( u ‘What a wasle. The biggest 
mistake ever’ ”, 1 *£)• ^r he 
contradicts himself try wntingtha 

57,470 were killed or wounded on 
the first day of ihe Battle of the 
Somme, SOyears ago. AcowdinBl® 

AJP Tkylor, writing in 
j 914-1945, 19,000 Bntitiisddiers 
were killed on 1 July 1916, the worst 
ever casualties in the history of the 
British Army, although he asserts 

that British fceses aiBAl ame m 
were nearly as bad in relation to the 

from July to November. AJPTayl lor 

ms-es British lossestn kdledand 

founded as » ^nch: 

1 04 000. and German 4o5,uuu. 

fording to figuresgivenwte 

House of Commons in 1921 the 
total of dead on the Aified lade was 
3,415,618 and for the CemraJ 

Powers including Turkey 3,601,690. 
The British Itigb commmd was no 

more profligate m soldiers lives 

than the enemies. The Amencans 
lost 115,600 dead in the 

comparatively shoruime their 

army was engaged. 

JOHN FAULLS 
j Portsmouth 


^r^EITE HYLAND 
Irish in Britain 
Representation Group 
Manchester 

Search for 
patriotic spirit 

Sir: Bryan Appleyard’s contention 
that St George’s day is ignored 
these days is not universally tme 
(“Yes. 1 am an Englishman”, 27 
June). R«i roses have appeared m 

my home on 23 April for as tong as 
I can remember. . 

I am with Mr Apple-yard m his 

revolt against “dull globalism ,but 

think whining about “being made 

«.L_ nf fllftWpsI IS 



unworthy too. A true pamonsm 
admits past imperial wrongs, 
combats their results, follows our 
own best traditions and respects 
the traditions of other nations. 

“Your country needs yon” tsstill 
true -the need is now for a 
patriotic spirit that will inspire care 
at home and trust abroad- 
ta tapcgtft n 


at — 

jatapsfield 
Wadhmt, 

East Sussex 
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The making of a tennis hero 


!; Tim Henman is a rare British 
•i. success at Wimbledon. So how 
do parents bring their children 

^within reach of the sport’s holy 

■ 

grail, asks Jojo Moyes 


M arys father 

made her and 
her family live in 
an old car so 
that she spent 
-her teenage years travelling 
'(across the country. She had no 
v.conventionai schooling, no 
•ichance to make real mends 
-and no proper home to speak 
i'of." Her relationship with her 
father has now broken down so 
_far that a restraining order was 
placed upon him. 

Mary’s father still cannot 
understand what the problem 
is. He was only helping her to 
play tennis. 

Jim Pierce may have taken 
his ambition to extremes, but 
there is little doubt that for a 
young player to succeed in ten- 
nis today, their parents need to 
want it as much as they do, and 
probably more. 

And however much of a sur- 
prise the British public finds the 
success of the 2 1-year-old native 
player Tun Henman, it has cer- 
tainly been no accident Hen- 
man’ back on Wimbledon’s cen- 
tre court today, began playing 
tennis at three, encouraged by 
his mother. Jane, who played 
•junior Wimbledon. His grand- 
father and great-grandmother 
.had also played there. 

By the tunc he was 11. he 
. was being coached by British 
champion David Lloyd and has 
-.now won at least £100,000 in 
-•prize money. Henman, whose 
.;ihmfl>' live in a neo-Georgian 
bouse near Oxford, says: 
“Probably the most important 
..factor from my background 
.was that wc had a court at 
home, and I always had some- 
one to practise with.” 

Compare this with the expe- 
rience of Luke Milligan, the fel- 
low Briton be knocked out of 
.Wimbledon last week. Milli- 
•gan, 19, is a taxi driver’s son who 
ilcamt to play tennis at com- 
i prehensive school. He took up 
! tennis seriously just four years 
•ago after he failed to win a place 
with Tottenham Hotspur Foot- 
ball Cub. 

i. His father Jim Milligan 
.works 10 hours a day, seven 
.days a week, to finance his 
son’s tennis career, while his 
.'family have sacrificed holidays 
.and other luxuries. Jim Milligan 
recently told how the family 
had rented a home in Notting- 
_ham while Luke was playing 
.■there - “and that was our hol- 
iday". Hiis other children, Nina, 
16.' Sarah, 15. and Peter, 12 
(also a keen tennis player) 


accompany their brother to 
watch him compete. 

Luke Milligan’s success is 
something of an anomaly, as 
although tennis is gradually 
losing its elitist image, for seri- 
ous success on the courts one 
needs to have a credit rating as 
strong as one’s backhand. 

Professional coaching, for 
example, costs up to £25 an 
hour, depending on the grade 
and location. Then there is the 
use of an indoor tennis court at 
up to £20 an hour. Multiply 
these figures by at least five per 
week. Then add the cost of ten- 
nis dub membership (several 
hundred pounds a year), equip- 
ment, and then, once the player 
starts work on the county and 
regional circuit, travelling, 
hotel and entry expenses (don’t 
think you can expect prize 
money at this level). Now it 
becomes apparent why there 
are still few Milligans to be 
found at Wimbledon. 

Many otBri tain’s best tennis 
players never break out of the 
100-rankings, so that their prize 
money never covers their costs, 
or they become one-season 
wonders. Among the handful of 
home-grown successes are Sue 
Barker, now building a suc- 
cessful career as a commenta- 
tor, Virginia Wade, John Lloyd, 
and Jeremy Bates, who was 
knocked out of this year’s tour- 
nament in the first round, but 
may be consoled by the Porsche 
he has bought 

In the United States, which 
turns out a high proportion of 
Wimbledon’s entry, young play- 
ers attend privately owned and 
operated junior academies 
where families pay fees of more 
than £20.000 a year to have 
their children taught top-level 
tennis while pursuing their high 
school studies. 

Andre Agassi, Jim Courier, 
Pete Sampras, Michael Chang 
and others are all alumni of 
these schools . 

With funds now available 
from the National Lottery, 
Britain may soon have its own 
hot-house specialist schools, to 
help less-well-off players to 
succeed. Even Tim Henman, 
with his support network, found 
it necessary to take advantage 
of the (now abandoned) David 
Lloyd tennis scheme, which 
helped sponsor young players. 

The Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, the sport’s governing 
body, has tried to address this 
with a number of support 
schemes, including the creation 



Great British tennis hopes: Tim Henman as a boy and* as this year’s Wimbledon quarter-finafist (main picture); past glories at SWIG (clockwise from bottom left) John Uoyd, Jeremy 


Bates, Virginia Wade, and Sue Barker 


in 1990 of the Rover Junior 
Tennis Initiative. 

“The scheme has identified 
the need to help as many 
youngsters as possible and for 
players to develop within their 
home environment said a 
spokesman for the LTA. Rover 
pays for things like coaching 
and court time. 

The scheme, whichsponsors 
players for up to £15,000. is cur- 
rently he!pingl50 future British 
hopefuls (now aged betweenlQ- 
16 ). But the LTA admits that 
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the best way for the players to 
get onto the scheme “is to show 
promise at club or county 
level”, both of which require 
parents to have already served 
up large amounts of both time 
and money. 

“Parents are always going to 
have to be committed. Even 
with these supports there needs 
to be a lot of parental support 
both in terms of time and 
money,” the spokesman admit- 
ted 

But there are other questions 
of commitment As the three 
siblings of Luke Milligan are 
already no doubt aware, the 
career ambitions of a young 
player means that other family 
considerations often have to 
take a second ranking. 

Mark Win Lets, a tennis writer 
who has covered the interna- 
tional tennis circuit for the past 
15 years, believes that the ambi- 
tions of parents are often the 
driving force of the young 
player’s success, and that all 
members of the family can 
become losers. 

“I’ve seen some abhorrent 
things. The parents want to 
have the next Steffi Graf or 
Pete Sampras- They mortgage 
their hearts and souls along 


with their children's lives,” he 
said 

“If you looked at the top 10 
women players a few years ago 
eight of them had fathers who 
do longer had jobs. The women 
were the sole support of the 
family, while Dad was ‘coach 
and companion said Wrn- 


the former British No 1 and 
whiter-lhan-white teenage ten- 
nis star, said in an interview that 
as a player, like everyone else, 
she had been incredibly selfish 
and self-absorbed 
“Part of the reason I wanted 
to give up tennis was that I 
couldn't bear to think of myself 


Often the players are barely past 
puberty, and ill-equipped to deal 
with the intense pressure 


ters. “The best example of that 
is Jennifer Capriati. Her 
mother, Denise, was a flight 
attendant and Srefeno was an 
‘entrepeneur’, but you know 
what that means.” 

He said brothers and sisters 
who were left to tag along were 
also common fixtures of tour- 
naments. “An example of that 
is David Pierce, or Stevie 
Capriati who sat there all day,” 
he says. “Some of these kids 
just have no identity.” 

And the special attention 
given to the player may often be 
just as damaging to the player 
as their siblings. Annabel Croft, 


being like that I didn’t have any 
friends and I had to think of 
myself as number one all the 
time,” she said 

According to Winters, the 
“gift” of being allowed to think 
about nothing other than their 
own game led to players who 
were not just selfish, but 
“childlike”, often well into 
adulthood. . 

“Where today can you find 
people who are journeymen, at 
best, but with entourages 
where you have coach, a 
trainer, somebody who is over- 
seeing travel, just taking on 
everything that you normally 


have to deal with? The only 
other place you see that kind of 
treatment lavished on young 
kids is in the music or movie 
industry. Of course lots of them 
are dysfunctional.” 

Often the players bearing the 
burden of parental expectation 
are barely past puberty, and 
psychologically ill-equipped to 
deal with the intense pressure. 
This leads to high levels of 
burnout. Annabel Croft said 
she was “desperately unhappy” 
until she gave up tennis at the 
age of 21, while Andrea Jaeger 
and Tracy Austin, both sub- 
jected to pressure by ambitious 
fathers, have both since dropped 
out of the professional circuit 

In recognition of this, the 
LTA's age eligibility rules were 
changed last year to block any- 
one under 15 from having a 
computer ranking and to mon- 
itor the number of matches 
played by young competitors. 
The changes came about partly 
as a result of the testimony of 
witnesses, including players, 
who listed the major stresses on 
the tour as: l) parents and 


family: 2) travel; 3) loneliness; .functional, the families are 
4) the media; 5) competition; 6) dysfunctional and other kids 


agents. 

The ITF has also published 


have got no identity, ? he says. 
“It just doesn't work,” 
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O ne of the reasons for 
Tim Henman’s popu- 
larity at Wimbledon, 
quite apart from his tennis 
playing, may well be his name 
- at least, according to Brian 
Coo re, professor of nomen- 
clature at Milton Keynes 
University. 

“Ifs a name that many 
people can identify with,” he 
tells me, as we relax over a 
double espresso in the college 
refectory. “Ob, and congratu- 
lations by the way on spelling 
espresso' correctly just then. I 
get so fed up with people call- 
ing it expresso, as if the name 
was something to do with its 
speed . of production. Ifs 
tailed espresso because it is 
expressed or produced under 
pressure. It couldn’t be called 
expresso, anyway, because 
there is do letter *k in Italian. 
Although you can never be 
too sure of these things, 
because we are always told 
that there is no letter ‘k’ in 
French, yet one of the French 
players in Euro 96 was called 
Kiko, which has no less than 
two of them? WelL l suppose 
when one thinks of ail the 


names in French history that 
do begin with the letter ‘k\ 
like Kleber and Kellermann 
... Tm sorry. Where were 
we?” 

It is one of the features of 
Brian Coote’s conversations 
that he gets so caught up in his 
train of bought that the train 
can take him miles from home 
within seconds of departure. 
To put it another way, be can- 
not stick to the point. 

“Yes, Tim Henman. Odd 
name, Henman. But it means 
exactly what it says. Someone 
who looks after the hens. Way. 
way track in Tun Henman's 
ancestry is someone who actu- 
ally did look after hens. 

“Lots of people still have 
names based on an ancestors 
job, and they belong to one of 
the four main groups of sur- 
names, the group which i$ 
named after professions. 
Some of these names are 
extremely common - Smith, 
Carter, Porter, and so on. 
Most of them refer to quite 
old professions, so you don’t 
get many surnames like Sales- 
man and Rep, or Photo- 
grapher, though of course you 



Miles Kington 

get older versions of those like 
Seller and Painter. The only 
names I have come across 
containing more modern jobs, 
curiously enough, were Indian 
names. Do you remember one ' 
Indian cricketer called Con- 
tractor? And another called 
Faroufch Engineer? Oddly 
modern names ... Inciden- 
tally, it's also odd how many 
politicians have these profes- 
sion-based names. Apart from 
all ihe Clarkes and Fowlers 
and Archers, the leaders too 
have the same sort of name, 
John Smith and Thatcher and 
Major and now. of course, 
Jimmy Goldsmith ... I'm 
sornr. Where were we?’ 

A long way from the point. 


back to which I gradually 
steered him again. 

“Yes, Henman. Oddly, the 
last two English players who 
did well at Wimbledon also 
had names based on jobs: 
Roger Taylor and Sue Barker. 
So all the people who have 
that kind of name will identify 
with Henman, but he will also 
get sympathetic vibrations 
from other people with names 
of animals in their surnames.” 

Are there any? 

“Are there any?? My dear 
boy, they are all over the 
place! Even the leader of one 
of our major parties has an 
animal’s name I” 

Has he? Who? Let’s think 
... Not Major, not Blair, not 
Ashdown ... Trimble? Is that 
it? Is a trimble a kind of dog 
or something? 

“Alex SaJmond, of course, 
the leader of the Scottish 
National Party. The 'd‘ on the 
end is a bit odd. but that’s a 
salmon ail right Then there’s 
Sir Marcus Fox, and Lady 
Buck, and Douglas Hogg, and 

Sensing that he was running 
out of examples, I dug into.my 


mental showbiz database and 
came up with James Whale, 
and Donald Swann, and Rav 
Gosling. 

“Ray Gosling! Very good! 
And Donald Duck, of course! 
No, hold on, you can’t count 
him. He actually was a duck.” 

By the way, fruiting of Sue 
Barker, what was a barker? A 
fairground barker, that sort of 
thing? 

“No, no, no. A barker was 
a kind of tanner, can’t remem- 
ber why now off-hand, and 
also a chap who stripped trees, 
for obvious reasons. Another 
poutician with a job name, by 
the way, is Me liar 

Really? What did a melior 
do? 

“Gathered honey, of 
course. Incidentally, looking 
down the England football 
team f see a scattering of 
interesting professions there. 
Shearer - man who did the 
shearing. Seaman - a sailor. 
And Le Ussier must mean 
someth ing vocational in 
frendi -hand me that French 

dictionary, dear boy ...” 

But I had already made an 

excuse and left. 
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booklets giving advice on how 
to cope. One, entitled Burnout: 
The Solution readfc “Burn-out 
is a modern-day phenomenon. 
It is the result of outside pres- 
sures being placed on talented 
children to succeed at any cost, 
whether it be in education, 
music or tennis.” 

Despite the hours of sweat 
and (ears, the vast majority of 
young players will not reach the 
holy grail of Wimbledon. Many 
will not even come dose. And. 
even if they do succeed in their 
investment, parents may find it 
all thrown back in their faces. 

One of the abiding images of 
the child star Jennifer Capriati 
is not her Qying across the 
courts, but her police mugshot, 
taken after her arrest for pos- 
session of marijuana in 1994. 
She reportedly refused to speak 
to her father for several years 
after she came off the circuit. 

Winters thinks that for as 
long as parents turn on their 
television screens and see 
their children as the next 
Becker or Graf, it will be ever 
thus. “Tennis players are dys- 
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press portraits: ‘Howarth’ as the man of conscience, ‘Emma’ as the wicked witch. When will women get equal treatment? 

Hero or villain? It depends on your sex 
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-^S enarcsa< %to3 u s: 

biteh’ ^w„ ed witch ” “^ghtfiri 

35 JSSgff 1 ^’. “vair and 

"SssSwk 

\ of course, went straight 
for her private life and found a 
^ongedwife). She *£*£%** 

“J? ^opKing habit in all th* prej 
- w Vyrna, Gillian and Han?^ 
JSoEmma endured scorn and 
^^veness, jokes about hervS 
and appearance, while Mr Howanh 
amxgh vilified by some Toiy papeis] 
escaped any personal abuse cora- 


ments on his appearance or investi- 
ption of his private life. The worel 
he got was from the Sun: “batty*’, 
bizarre" and ‘‘eccentric". 

It was not just the tabloids. Con- 
sider the magisterial Hugo Young, 
grand old buffer of the Guardian: 
yrbe Howartb Testament insinuates 
itself into die party bloodstream and 
will dominate its bodv politic at 
Blackpool. (He win be the subtext of 
an consciences. Other decent Tories 
should listen to him and wake up)," 
But what did Archbishop Young 
i Ve _I? *?y Ute of conscience 

wxo did listen and wake up? “Emma 
Nicholson is an admirable woman 
but not a serious politi cian Her 
defection is a dramatic gesture, grat- 
JP*®® !o her persona! opinions and 
Fulfilling a pfychic need, but it will 
have the opposite effect from the one 
she wants to make." Now even if Ms 
Nicholson’s brain were to be found 


inferior to Mr Howarth's, what’s all 
this “psychic need" and “dramatic 
gesture” stuff? Just up-market code 
for sffly, vain and menopausal. (In 
case you were wondering, yes, the 
Independent can be smug. We ran a 
rousing defence of Ms Nicholson, 
denouncing her sexist detractors.) 

Most news decisions are still 
taken by men. Eighteen out of the 
19 national and Sunday papers arc 
edited by men. Most newsrooms still 
feel heavily male-dominated, testos- 
terone-driven, with laddishness ooz- 
ing from the very templates of what 
makes news. Much of the sexism 
runs as if written into newspaper 
word-processing programs. Hit the 
right buttons on the terminal, and 
out pops “attractive brunette”, “fun- 
toving vivacious blonde”, “well- 
groomed granny" and all the rest of 
the cliches that diminish women of 
eveiy rank and profession by com- 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


mealing on their appearance and 
character. 

So far. so good. All except chau- 
vinist pigs can agree on this. Docs it 
matter? Marfccf researchers tell us 
that readers detect most of it, as 
these days they are sceptical and 
sophisticated in the arts of decon- 
structing all forms of bias, sexism 
and mendacity in journalism and 
advertising. Perhaps. Though it only 
takes listening to a phone-in to start 


tearing your hair out at the things 
people believe because they have 
read them in the papers. 

And if readers are so damned 
clever, why do most read such ter- 
rible newspapers? But the niysteries 
of newspaper buying habits, much 
brooded on by us and every other 
organ, do indeed baffle- 

What makes so many women buy 
the Sun, even when they say over- 
whelmingly that the Sun is worst on 
women? What makes an intelligent 
person read the near-tabloid Times 
- because it is dirt cheap, when four 
other broadsheets offer twice the 
' quality for only a few pence more? 
Bui journalists are not allowed to 
grumble about the readers, any 
more than politicians are supposed 
to complain about the stupidity of 
the voters. 

When it comes to standards, WU 
has a serious problem which it 


acknowledges elypticalfy. There are 
now several women news editors and 
much of the copy is written and 
subbed by women, the onward match 
of women through the ranks of jour- 
nalism has not been marked by a 
noticeable improvement in fairness, 
decency or honesty. Quite the reverse. 
What a blow it was that the Mens of 
the World should be the first national 
with a female editor -just as Margirei 
Thatcher's emergence was not quite 
what the sisters had in mind when 
calling for more women in power. 

Casting a look around the packed 
room at the last WiJ parly, there 
were a great many influential 
women: star writers, deputy, assis- 
tant and associate editors. They 
don’t run the show - yet - but this 

S is not a flock of alternative 
isxs bleating from the side- 
lines. A leading light is Eve Pollard, 
former editor of the Sunday Mirror 


and the Sunday Express: she is just 
one of many women now at the 
heart of the press establishment. 

So, the question has to be asked: 
do women bring to journalism any 
better values than men? If they are 
no better, who cares if they get their 
trotters in the trough alongside the 
lads of the press? Personally I 
couldn't give a fig if the editor of the 
Mail was a woman or a man, unless 
the Mail changed its anti-women and 
other beastly ways. Many members 
of WU may be what they call, mys- 
teriously, “post-feminist" - foot- 
loose and value-free? I hope nou 

Women in Journalism is still find- 
ing its feet intellectually. Its leading 
members are awkwardly aware of 
the dilemma, as they survey a room 
full of women who work for every 
sort of scurrilous rag. How do yoii 
build sisterly solidarity out of that? 
Tbe research they published yester- 
day takes them one important step 
into tbe realm of pressing for higher 
standards, at least for the treatment 
of women by the press. Next step - 
a code of ethics for the treatment of 
everyone. 


Herbie taught me, then I ate him 


Roger Seruton is sure that. 
animals have no rights. He 
proves this to Andrew Brown 



oger Seruton believes 
that the bear way for an 
^animal to die is nor- 
mally to be killed by a larger 
animal. That is as quick as pos- 
sible, and almost by definition 
less painful than the lingering 
death from starvation and dis- 
ease which awaits most preda- 
tors. This is an insight to pro- 
voke thought if you let it, so the 
first thing 1 asked him was 
whether his argument from size 
makes whales the most miser- 
ably constituted of all the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

“Thar’s a very good point. In 
fact I am sure that it is the rea- 
son reason why, quite irra- 
tionally, people consider the 
hunting of whales, to be intrin- 
sically cruel, as our own gov- 
ernment said it is at the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission. 
The animal rights position has 
great plausibility because of 
the size of the victim. Yet as 
Moby Dick shows - and it’s 
interesting that tbe greatest 
American novel is also a great 
vindication of whaling - the 
whalers themselves make a dis- 
tinction between virtuous and 
vicious ways of killing whales. 
And people who tty to solve the 
question purely by reference to 
the whale ignore the fact that 
there are whole human com- 
munities that are dependent on 
iL So you end up with vexy dele- 
terious human outcomes and 
possibly very deleterious eco- 
logical outcomes.” 

Saying this, he bad risen to 
pace around his farmhouse, 
and now paused for a moment, 
groping for an ecological argu- 
ment “They eat a hell of a lot 
of plankton," he concluded. 
There is no length to which he 

will not go in his lust to hunt the 

the sacred cows of modem 

thought. .... a 

Talk springy, uptnght. his red 
hair sprinkled with grey, be 
walked with me across the 
fields of his small Wiltshire 
farm to where his hunters, 
George, Sam and Kollo, 
grazed. They appear in the 
foreword to the pamphlet: “I 

am indebted to creatu res who 
have no idea of the facr , writes 


Seruton, along with “the name- 
less carp in the pond across the 
field, the cows next door, and 
Herbie, who has now been 
eaten.” 

So I asked about Herbie. 
He was a lamb, belonging to the 
farmer next door, who was sav- 
aged by a fox, rescued and 
nursed back to health. He 
became something of a family 
pet; though this did not stop 
him being killed and eaten 
when his time came. This, said 
Seruton, was an lustration of 
the proper attitude towards 
domesticated animals. In a 
state of nature, the savaged 
Herbie would have died horri- 
bly from his injuries. That he 
lived was an illustration of 
wider fact that many of the ani- 
mals in the world today are only 
alive because humans have 
bred them and safeguarded 
them from predation, starva- 
tion and disease. “From all 
these calamities, animals gam 
relief and protection, when we 
decide to offer it,” argues his 
pamphlet “But this offer is 
not made without a motive, and 
we sbould work to keep that 
motive alive. 

“By eating meat, drinking 
milk, wearing leather and furs, 
even by shooting and angling; 
we may, if circumstances axe . 
right, reinforce the desire to 
alleviate the unJrindn esses of 
nature. And if it be said that we 
do so only to replace them 
with unkindnesses of our own, 
let it also be said that there is 
a moderation and control in 
human unkindness of which 
nature knows nothing.” 

Tbe sligh rly ponderous, care- 
fully measured rhetoric of his 
pamphlet is not at aH the way 
he speaks. In some ways the 
writing is clearer. But it quite 
misses the fun of the man. 
Most philosophical arguments 
about bow we should live give 
the impression that they are 
conducted by people who 
wouldn’t know fun if it jumped 
them over a five-barred gate. 
Seruton is not like that He 
believes contact with nature is ■ 
proper to people, and so be 
lives mostly in the countiy, not 



the wilderness, but the green 
English country. At the bottom 
of his fields is a pond, stocked 

he sahPihis that* they were, 
ornamental, but no, they are 
ordinary, carp-coloured carp, 
which he allows serious anglers 
to fish for. He eats the results. 

Although he understands 
that the huntsman and the fish- 
erman are often sincere ly con- 
cerned to minimise the suffer- 
ing of the animals they pursue, 
he does not think that suffering 
should be the yardstick of our 
response to animals. ‘Tt is not 
enough to suffer to gain rights. 
You can only have rights if you 
are a person.". Animals; be 
says, obviously have beliefs mid 
feelings, but they cannot have 
rationality. 

I told turn about a conversa- 
tion I bad had with Sue Savage- 
Rumbaugh, an American who 
has trained chimpanzees to be 
more proficient in symbolic- 
language than anyone had 
thought possible. 1 had asked 
her whether she had ever 
offered her pupils a sign for 
“beautiful", or for “God”, and 
she said that she never had, but 


she might in future, for she had 
come to believe they might 
haw a use for them. This did 
not seem to him, interesting, 
because it could only tell ns 
whether chimpanzees were 
capable of becoming rational 
beings. It told us nothing new 


cowardly or vicious person 
could do it." 

This is not, he says, an 
absolute test of behaviour. 
Cruelty, or callousness, is a 
hard quality to pin down. “We 
have a conception of what is or 
is not cruel. But it varies from 


‘Animals have no right to be treated 
in one way rather than another. But it 
is still wrong to treat them as only a 
cowardly or vicious person would* 


about the definition of a ratio- 
nal being, which be had already 
sorted. 

“Language is what allows us 
to see our own interests as only 
one among many. The calculus 
of rigbts and duties which 
emerges from this is what really 
distinguish es us from a nimals 
and makes us persons. 

“Animals have no right to be 
treated in one way rather than 
another, But it is still wrong to 
treat them m certain ways. It is 
wrong because only a cruel or 


context to context In war non- 
callous people do things which 
only callous people could do 
outside wartime. Decent peo- 
ple can disagree about what is 
or is not callous, as they do in 
the case of an g lin g or hunting. 
But when tWhappens, the law 
should not take sides." 

That does not mean the law 
should never take sides. He 
gives the example of bear-bait- 
ing, or dog-fighting, which he 
says, are rightly outlawed 
because parliament concluded 


that the pleasure taken in them 
was necessarily sadistic, in a way 
which is not true, for example, 
of angling. ‘Tf there were a 
sport, exactly like angling 
except that the fish were lifted 
from the water and then tor- 
tured with books to the amused 
shrieks of the bystanders, we 
should regard it in quite 
another moral light from the 
sport of angling.” Although he 
is in no doubt that catching fish 
must cause them considerable 
pain and fear, he points out that 
tins is not thepurpose of the 
exercise. “The suffering 
involved is necessary in that it 
could be avoided only by 
destroying the sport." 

However, be refuses to 
express an opinion on bull- 
fighting because, he says, he 
does not know enough about 
the facts of the case. Even the 



him wholly unredeemed. It is 
not, after all, such a terrible 
death for the donkey. It may be 
better than dying of natural 
causes. Better even for humans, 
perhaps, than dying of some- 


The White Paper on legal aid brings new limits to access to the courts, argues Patricia Wynn Davies 

r-"SS Gate to law doses tighter 

people from resorting to tbe expensive 
h.icmess of coin* to law. 


business of gohJg to 

As Lord Mackay, J” t.. -^g m addressing that problem, ; “state-funded Rottweilers” because he 

cellor, put it in a recent speecn. ve5tefda y s paper -moves in precisely befiercs the system is too weighted in. 

need to encode ^ eof ^ e&ect KfflTOthaproposal ttajrferour. 

n^ustappx^htoMeanactJP to put people on the poverty lmem a Tbecurrei 
not evey ^ock requires a legm position. ^ Gov- 

'■ a 


The cuneirt setup - and some ma^ 
ifestly poor derisfons by the Legal Aid 
Board, which administers thedvfl 
scheme -has certainly given ministers 
plenty of bullets to fire. A string of 
high-profile names with chequered 


response- he lightly dis- eminent wants to gwe people a 

That is advice not to pc “stake” mtheirowncases-- and hope- 

iegarded. Pursuing koftordis- fully to persuade them, like the mid- 

as>g Sr<- s®r.s»sBss. 

SSSSSSOt-SSS Tfoe package brings a 

the unwary. And yes, no one tio n that unsuccessful assisted people ' . .. . , ,, 

have from tbe usual rule that losers CuSlBC©Dt3V0 IQT LD0S6 

paytbeir opponents* legal costs. 



u/Lir<t civil rustics reforms, to be 

^SSbsssk 

years. l&fS e ^-^n^sivelyexcJuded — 

income jwopfei &M. change - wall mean one thing: an 
from civil legal atopy power of increase m file number of pcopte who 
tty; dedine offers oflegal 

choice. Th^f with contnbu- * That wiU be music to the ears of 

ify for legal aid, but Gary- Streeter, .the new Lord" Chan- 

srassffr*-^- - 

cases on their own- 


legal aid because he could not afford 
a £5~a-week contribution. 

There are not going to be many 
Rottweilers at the bottom of the pile. 

None of tins means that there is no 
need to tighten the rules. But a tighter 
test of merit, or as the paper now puts 
it, “deserv ingness ”, alone would Save 
solved most of the problem of waste. 
- Nor does it mean that there is no 
cosls injustice to some opponents of 
assisted people, only that the problem 
could be tackled in another way. 
Opponents can already get their costs 
paid by the Legal Aid Board where 
they would suffer “severe" financial 


gets - the law's first encounter with 
rationing - remains, even some of the 
Government's most ardent critics were 
prepared to bade the ending of tbe sys- 
tem of paying solicitor hourly rates. 
Instead law firms and specialist agen- 
cies meeting quality criteria would ten- 
der for block contracts, with cash 
then being concentrated on the best 
practitioners. While many solicitors 
were busy protesting at this latest 
inroad into their traditional practices, 
the Government was quietly claiming 
credit for proposing reforms that 
would raise quality. 

Bui the support Lord Mackay might 
have had for his original plans will 
have been significantly eroded by the 
final upshot. His earlier suggestion 
that the existing advice and assis- 
tance scheme for welfare cases might 
be extended to cover representation in 


mose on low incomes already least able to assert UiVjr »»VUIW JUU«fI w ** ** *** * — — w* — — — - — — " • J~ 

stmetde to nav contributions and are hardship. That test could be softened a wider range of tribunals has been 

unbkely to rok a potential doubling of . their rights themselves to allow for hardship instead of severe 

fhair UaViTHtu tpKif-h will lw r u n a nahU har dship That would COSt a few fflOrC SUppOSCO tO appeal .10 fflluQic CDg- 

mfllions than the Treasury would like land. But out, too, has gone a suggesr 

... . ■ , / . - r ,Ln. Unnl awl Ka ncp.l In fifiniim 


their liability, 'winch will be repayable 
in some cases by years of monthly 

instalments. As the Government's 

own research shows -in a report from 
the Legal Aid Board slipped outa fort- 
night ago -after a lengthy delay - the 


uiw uvn J-wru vunir 

cefloris Department jmriof minster, 
who has dubbed assdsted- persons 


histories- AsU Nadir, Darius Guppy, 
Peter- Cowes, Roger Levitt - have 
been beneficiaries of the . seemingly 
bottomless -pit that is legal aid, 
prompting a dampdowu on “appar- 
ently- wealthy" claimants with sub- 
stantial assets in bricks and mortar. 

But let us lake another example 
from the Government’s own research: 


lo spend, but only about 6 per cenl of 
le gally aided people (about 25,000) 
lose tiieir cases. Yet more bureaucracy 
to extract ever-gr eater contributions 
from people of modest means is tak- 
ing a sledge-hammer to crack a nut. 

It all began rather differently with 
last year’s Green Paper, when the 
accent was on improving access to jus- 


an unemployed man on £63 a week tice. While opposition to the proposed 
invalidity benefit who turned down introduction of predetermined bud- the other way 


tion that legal aid be used to finance 
loans for middle-income groups to 
bring cases, on condition that they cov- 
ered the costs of their opponents if 
they lost- In comes a disincentive for 
those least able to assert their rights 
themselves. 

The title “Striking tbe Balance says 
it all. And for the poorest people m 
society, the balance is swinging too far 
mu 


The philosopher on 
horseback: ‘decent 
people can disagree 
about what is or is 
not callous' 

Photograph: John Voos 


thing natural like cancer. 

For it is one of tbe distinc- 
tivenesses of Scruton’s 
approach that he almost finds 
it easier to justify battery form- 
ing than medical experimenta- 
tion. He is not keen on either. 
Yet battery farming at least 
goes to feed people. Medical 
expe rim entation serves often to 
prolong life wrongly. “In com- 
parison with the average farm 
animal, a human being has a 
terrible end. Kept alive too 
long, by processes which nature 
never intended, we can look 
forward to years of suffering 
and alienation, the only reward 
for which is death - a death 
which as a role comes too late, 
for anyone else to regret iL” 

There is in that rhetoric 
more than an echo of the faith 
in nature which be generally 
distrusts. The animal rights 
movement be regards as a pol- 
luted form of religion. “There 
is a deficit of real religion in the 
modern world, but no drying up 
of the fund of religious emo- 
tion. So we get in the animal 
rights movement a kind of 
intemperate collective urge 
towards the final solution of an 
ethical problem." 

Tbe effortless goading in tbe 
use of “final solution" gives one 
a glimpse of bow he became 
famous. He would not treat a 
bull with the maddening con- 
tempt he can bring to his 
human opponents. Yet be sym- 


pathises with what be sees as 
the religious roots of tbe animaJ 
rights movement. “One of the 
reasons for it is a revulsion from 
a wholly exaggerated sense of 
our own importance." 

This attitude, for him, is an 
example of “piety: an impres- 
sion of our smallness and an 
impression of the other thing's 
greatness" An arm swings 
around to encompass the whole 
valley we stand in. And then he 
finishes in a great flourish that 
■ is an entirely characteristic mix- 
ture of showing off and show- 
ing us the worm: “To lose this 
feeling of piety would put us In 
conflict with our own speties- 
nature or species-being as Mazx 
calls it. Our position as modern 
people is very complicated. I 
don’t deny that. We are, a great 
many of us, sceptical towards 
religious doctnne, but this 
doesn't suffice to extinguish 
the source of religious feeling. 
That is one reason why we 
have to be clear about the 
issues where this conflict comes 
to the surface. The worst thing 
that can happen to us is when 
people allow religious feeling to 
flare up in a non-religious form. 
That explains Nazism and 
Communism: and 1 would see 
something of that in the animal 
rights movement 

'Animal Righto and Wrong?' by 
Roger Seruton is published today 
by Demos, £7.95 
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Hugh Popham 


Perhaps the only British poet of 
stature to reflect the experience 
of young flyers in the Second 
Wbrld Whi, Hugh Jtopham went 
cm to write more then a dozen 
works of fiction and history, cul- 
minating in an acclaimed biog- 
raphy of one of the most 
remarkable admirals in Nelson's 
Navy. 

He was bom in Beer, Devon, 
iffl920, the only child of Sir 
Henry Bradshaw Popham, a 
Boer War veteran and colonial 
administrator whose final post- 
ing was as Governor-General of 
the Windward and Leeward 
Islands. Popham acquired a 
lifelong passion for the sea 
during childhood holidays in 
Cyprus. After schooling at Rep- 
ton, he studied Law at Cqrp'is 
Christ i College, Cambridge, 
but broke off in 1940 to join 
the Fleet Air Arm, where he 
trained as a pilot and was as- 
signed to one of the first Sea 
Hurricane squadrons. He spent 
a year in HMS Indomitable, par- 


ticipating in the Malta convoy 
of August 194Z possibly the 
greatest battle ever fought by 
the Fleet Air Ann. 

After breaking his back in an 
air collision and spending a 
year in hospital, he returned to 
first-line flying in a Seafire 
squadron in HMS Illustrious. He 
completed his sea service as 
batsman in escort carriers on 
Arctic convoys. 

Popham devoted much of 
his spare time during war ser- 
vice to writing poems, and his 
first collection. A gainst the 
Lightning (1944), won the John 
Lane / Bodley Head Poetry 
Prize. Two more books of verse 
followed in quick succession, so 
that by his mid-twenties he had 
already published a substantial 
body of work. 

One section from the long 
eponymous poem “Against the 
Lightning - a Poem from an 
Aircraft Carrier 7 ’ was selected 
by Philip Larkin for The Oxford 
Book of Twentieth Century Marse. 


Its selection perhaps says more 
about Larkin than Popham. for 
the tone is notably more collo- 
quial and Larkinesque than 
most of Pbpbam's verse. In spi- 
rit he was a Georgian: his mas- 
ters we re Hardy, Housman and 
Flecker, and there was a rhap- 
sodic lyricism about his de- 
scriptions of the world as seen 
from the cockpit of a fighter that 
was unfashionable even when 
his poems first appeared, yet 
richly sensuous and full of 
charm. 

The death in labour of his 
wife and twin babies soon after 
the war,' and a coruscating lec- 
ture from a literary critic on the 
failing ; of his' verse, sent his 
Muse into hibernation. He 
moved to Barbados when his fa- 
ther died, married again, taught ' 
English at a grammar school 
and designed and built houses. 

Returning to Britain three 
yearn later, he relaunched his lit- 
erary careen the first of four 
novels, Beyond, the Eagle 's Rage, 


appeared in 1951, followed by 
&a Flight (1954), a vivid war 
memoir which has been in and 
out of print ever smce.Tbe most 
recent edition was published by 
the Old Fteny Press, the imprint 
set up by Popham and his last 
wife, Mazy. It was timed to co- 
incide with the restoration at 
Duxford Air Base of the last 
surviving Sea Hurricane, 27015 
- a plane which Popham 
actually flew during the war. 

A bewildering variety .of 
books now sprang from his 
pen. In 1957 he published Cape 
of Storms gripping account of 
deep-sea trawling. A trip to Ja- 
maica as carpenter on a 70ft 
fishing boat, which ended in a 
mutiny, inspired a splendid 
children's book. Monsters and 
Martinspikcs (1958), and pro- 
vided the germ for another 
novel Sea Beggars (1961), about 
the plight of sea-borne refugees 
unable to find a country that will 
take them in. When an almost 
identical incident hit the news- 


papers. Sea Beggars became a 
best-seller. 

A journey around Spam on 
a moped provided the research 
for another novel The Shores of 
Violence (1963), while a derelict 
house next to the family home 
on Richmond Hfll suggeaed his 
last novel. The House at Cane 
Garden (1966). A humorous 
book about his second passion, 
gardening, Gentlemen Peasants 
(1968), fcSed to bring in the an- 
ticipated windfall when the car- 
toonist Thebvell trumped it 
with a book on the same theme. 

But the sea and things nau- 
tical remained Popham ’s main 
niom when he was not 


family in an ancient ISft sloop 
or malting tiny immaculate 
models of tall ships (his model 
of HMS Victory is still dis- 
played in the bowels of Cutty 
Sark ) he was writing books on 
maritime themes. Into Wind , a 
history of British naval flying, 
was published in 1969, and 10 
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Margot Hemingway's father 
Jack once said, “If Ernest Hem- 
ingway had had a daughter, 
Margot is what he would have 
wanted. She’s very womanly. 
She has a true capacity for suf- 
fering and for enjoying and for 
loving.” 

' Her career as an actress and 
fashion model seemed in- 
evitably shadowed by that of her 
grandfather, the author and 
literary legend Ernest Hem- 
ingway, who shot himself on 2 
July 1961 while cleaning his gun: 
indeed the Hemingway family 
had seemed marked by sui- 
cide, Ernest’s father, sister and 
brother also taking their own 
lives. 

; Margot Hemingway ap- 
peared to be bound for a 
brighter course, and in 1975, 
ag£d 19, after hanging around 
Hollywood as a wayward min- 
der for Geoige C. Scott’s 
daughter Devoid she embarked 
on a career as a fashion mod- 
el Her career seemed to reach 
ah. apogee of sorts with ap- 
pearances on the covers of both 
Time magazine and Vogue. 

Her first agency, Wilhelmina 
Models, opined that the 6ft-tall 


beauty would never be a success 
until she shed 201b and severe- 
ly tweezed her eyebrows, but 
later the same year, after switch- 
ing to the Eileen Ford Agency, 
Hemingway was selected as 
Fa beige's “EabuJous Babe”, the 
symbol of the company’s new 
perfume, achieving the largest 
single solo fashion advertising 
contract to date. 

Soon Maigaux Hemingway’s 
face was everywhere (she re- 
portedly changed the spelling of 
her name from Margot to Mar- 
gaux when she learned that 
her parents conceived her after 
drinking a bottle of Chateau 
Margaux). The New York fash- 
ion artist Joe Eula called her 
features “the photographers 
ideal”. She was certainly the face 
of the Seventies, and unsur- 
prisingly, like many before her, 
she found her way into the 
movies, playing the leading role 
in a Dino De Laurentiis- 
Frcddie Fields exploitation film. 
Lipstick (1976). Anne Bancroft 
co-stars in theexpensive Para- 
mount feature with a sem- 
blance of gloss, but it suffers 
from a particularly gruesome 
plot, involving Hemingway as a 


raped fashion model who blows 
away her assailant before he can 
go to work on her younger sis- 
ter, played try Margaux’s own 
younger sister Mariel also 
making her screen d£but. 

Mariel's career went on to 
thrive and she later worked for 
such directors as Woody Allen 
and Bob Fosse, but Margaux 
languished after Lipstick. The 
film proved unfortunately that 
her thespian talents were lim- 
ited, and ber film career lurched 
downhill She appeared in a Ital- 
ian horror flick set in Brazil, 
called Killer Fish (1979), in 
which she was given fourth 
billing and appeared to have 
filmed her sequences in isola- 
tion from the other second- 
string movie stars (including 
former model Marisa Beren- 
son). After that came such 
little-seen gems as They Call Me 
Bruce? (1982), a vehicle for 
the Korean comedian Johnny 
Yune, described by the critic 
Leonard Mai tin as “unfunny 
[and] frequently obnoxious”, 
and Over the Brooklyn Bridge 
( 1984), second-billed as Elliott 
Gould’s shiksa, who causes his 
family to refuse to loan him 


money to open a restaurant 
The latter was her best screen 
part, and rite looked goodibut 
audiences stayed away, and It 
was back to cheap internation- 
al exploiters like the Spanish 
film KiUmg Machine (1986) with 
Jorge Rivero and an elderly Lee 
Van Cleef and others of lesser 
ilk that barely surfaced, like 
Deadly Rivals (1992) and Love 
is Like That (1992). 

After these unseen epics she 
changed her name back to the 
one she was bora with, but she 
seemed a tormented soul and 
reports started filtering through 
of drug problems and alcohol 
dependency. She had a spell in 
the Betty Ford Clinic, her 
weight rose to 14 stone, and in 
1992 she made an unforgettable 
appearance on the BBC televi- 
sion programme Fighting Back, 
revealing her uphill struggle 
with bulimia and admitting to 
being “obsessed with death, as 
was my grandfather”. 

In January 1995 she was 
committed against her will to a 
psychiatric clinic after being 
rushed to hospitality Idaho po- 
lice after a reported week of 
“bizarre and dangerous behav- 


iour”. She had returned from a 
self-seeking trip to India and 
had begun to believe she had 
healing pbwdrs, attempting to 
force the devil out of people’s 
heads. Revelations of long- 
term epilepsy and a history of 
abuse as a child were laid bare 
to ihe public. 

Margot Hemingway did leave 
a legacy as a result of her work, 
when the California legislature 
passed what became known as 
the “Margaux Hemingway Res- 
olution No 109”, prohibiting the 
mention of a rape victim’s sex- 
ual history during trial. Thus the 
storyline of Lipstick had a res- 
onance its creators could nev- 
er have foreseen, and the 
Californian Bar Association 
duly presented Hemingway 
with a Citizenship Award in 
recognition of her role. 

Tony Slomau 

Margot Hemingway, actress and 
model ; bom Portland. Oregon 1 
February 1955; married 1975 
Errol Bfetson (marriage dissolved 
1978), secondly Baron Bernard 
Foucher (marriage dissolved); 
died Santa Monica, California 
c 30 June 1996. 


Years later, with his fourth wife. 
jRobin. he edited the «fl*ng 
journals of Ersttine Cftuders, 
under the ride A Thirst for the 

After the post -war hiatus. 
Popham resumed writing poet- 
rv. and continued to do so for 
the rest of his life. A recent ex- 
ample. “St Ives”, appeared in 
the Independent in May. He was 
a skilful ghost-writer on nu- 
merous memoirs, notably 
Queen of die Head Hunters 
(1970), the autobiography of the 
last white Ranee of Sarawak. 
But Fripham’s most enduring Ki- 
erarv achievement may well 
prove to be his last book. In the 
emotional vacuum that fol- 
lowed the death of his wife 
Robin, he quite suddenly set 
about turning hims elf into a 
“proper” historian. 

Prompted by a casual sug- 
gestion, be began researching 
the life and career of a distant 
relative. Sir Home Riggs 
Popham, an admiral at the time 


of Nelson, who invented the 
p^a .q gpftrim g system (enabling 
Nelson to transmit bis famous 
message at Trafalgar), crossed 
the South Atlantic and seized 
Buenos Aires on his own ini- 
tiative (for which he was court- 
martMed) and was an intimate 
friend of the Tsar of Russia and 
the first Mack King of Haiti. 

John Keegan wrote in a fore- 
word. ■‘It is a great mystery why 
no life of Admiral Sir Home 
Popham has previously ap- 
peared” - but none had. so 
Popham was obliged to spend 
long weeks poring over prima- 
ry documents in Lhe British 
Museum, He found ths task ut- 
terly absorbing. The book that 
resulted was both immensely au- 
thoritative and immensely read-, 
able. As Richard OUard wrote 
in the Spectator, the fact that 
Home Popham ’s life had re- 
mained previously unwritten 
“turns out to be a fortunate dis- 
pensation of providence, as 
Hugh Popham has made a first- 


class job of it. bringing out 
with fairness. lucidity and 
the virtues and talents . . . of a 
naval officer whose career b 
certainly stranger than fiction. 

In the febrile efimare oflon- 
don publishing in the 19SQs, 
however, Jtapbam's biography, 
.4 Damned Cunning Ftum, 

failed to find a home. So he and 

Mary set up the Old Ferry 
press, and published it them* 

selves in 1991 . The book was a 

runner-up for the Marsh Biog- 
raphy Award in 1993, is still in 
print, and is shortly expected to 
go into profit Its eventual wann 
reception, and Mary stave and 
creative companionship, made 
ihe final years of his life happy 

and richly rewarding. 

Fetar Popham 

Hugh Henry Home Popham, 
poet and writer born Been De- 
von 15 May 1920; five times mar- 
ried (one son, one daughter, and 
one son and one daughter 
deceased ); died Tywardrcath. 


Helen Ashbee 


C. R- Ashbee, “architect, de- 
signer and romantic socialist” as 
Alan Crawford so aptly subti- 
tles his great 1985 biography, 
only warned sons. What Jus 
wife Janet (who never disap- 
pointed him in any other 
way) gave him was four daugh- 
ters. Helen Chrislabel was 
number three and. because she 
was beautiful from the start, be 
forgave her. 

We were all born in Chipping 
Campden in Gloucestershire, 
and then, because of “CRA” 's 
getting a job as “Chic Adviser” 
to the Mandate Government of 
Palestine, we spent four years 
of our childhood in Jerusalem. 
When, m the early Twenties, this 
job ended, we all returned to 
Britain. All of us four girls 
were artistically or musically in- 
clined and after ordinary 
school we were all trained in 
various artistic fields. Helen 
started professional life as a mu- 
sician, after studying viola and 
piano at the Royal College of 
Music in London. 

She was first married to an 
American Rhodes Scholar as- 
tronomer. Thornton Page, with 
whom she left for America, 


bin when the marriage ended 
her second partner was an Ital- 
ian painter, Christo fanetti, and 
she then switched to textile de- 
signing and returned with him 
to Europe. 

Only later after his premature 
death did she find her true meti- 
er. “abstract” sculpture and re- 
lated jewellery, for which she 
always did a great many 
preparatory drawings. 

On her retura to Europe, she 
lived in Paris, hut because of 
“Chris" there were always Ital- 
ian connections, and after his 
death she was less happy in 
France: with her last partner, 
Axno Mandello, she finally 
found a place in southernmost 
Italy that really appealed to her. 

The wild surroundings of 
this, her last home in Puglia in- 
spired her, and the land around 
the ruined buffalo stables which 
she converted into a civilised 
and characterful house is dot- 
ted with large pieces of her ab- 
stract sculpture, most of which 
have a strangely half-human 
character. 

With Mandello, a photogra- 
pher of Alsatian Jewish de- 
scent (who. died a few years 



Face of the Seventies: Hemingway with Chris Sarandon in Lipstick 


ago), she settled there in.1969. 
claiming that the olive- 
studded. rocky landscape and 
blue skies reminded her of our 
Palestinian childhood. At La 
Bufolaria di Alessano, near 
Ugento, she had a dream ini- 
tially of recreating her father s 
Guild of Handicraft, of 
bringing a group of workers f o- 
gether who - combining their 
drills as artists, poets, writers, 
musicians, artisans, agricultur- 
alists - might build a small 
interdependent “community”. 

Helen Ashbee’s sculpture is 
represented in various conti- 
nental museums, and gall erics, 
since she worked exclusively in 
France and Italy. There is none 
in Britain, as she never lived or 
worked there again after her 
marriage, returning only to 
visit family. 

Felicity Ashbee 

Helen Christabd Ashbee, sculp- 
tor and jeweller : bom Chipping 
Campden. Gloucestershire 24 
December 1 915; married Thorn- 
ton Ptog/e (one dau^ner; marriage 
dissolved), -secondly “ Chris" 
Christofanetti (deceased); died 
Ugento, Puglia 25 June 1996. 


Pamela Mason, actress and au- 
thor; died Beverly Hills 29 June, 
aged 80. Married to the actor 
James Mason for 16 years (they 
divorced in 1964), she appeared 
on his television show in the 
1950s, presented talk shows in 
the 1960s, and acted in the 
courtroom dramaAccused and 
My Wicked Whys - The Legend 
of Errol Flynn (3985). She also 
wrote several advice books. 
Dmitry Pokrovsky, folk singer, 
died Moscow 29 June, aged 52. 

In 1973 founded the dozen- 
strong Pokrovsky Singers, who 
performed Russian peasant mu- 
sic in Russia and abroad, using 
traditional instruments and 
wearing village dress. 

Steve Tesich, playwright and 
screenwriter, died Nova Scotia 
1 July, aged 53. Wrote scripts for 
Eyewitness (1981), The World 
According to Garp (3982) and 
Breaking Away, for which he 
won an Oscar in 1979. 

Baldev Singh Cbahal. cam- 
paigner, died 5 June, aged 59. 

In the mid-1970s successfully 
campaigned for legal exemp- 
tions for Sikhs, who wear turbans, 
from wearing crash helmets. 

Sir Arthur Snelling, diplo mat, 
died 25 June, aged S2. High 
Commissioner in Ghana 1959- 
61 and British Ambassador to . 
South Africa 1970-72. 1 
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DEATHS 


POPHAM: Hugh, peacefully at home 
Ola 30 June, husband of Maiy and fa- 
ther of Paler and Amanda. Funeral 
da Friday 5 July at lpm' of St An- 
drew's, tywardrcath, Cornwall, fol- 
lowed by cremation. No flowers 
please, bin donations if desired to 
Amnesty International. 

Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births. 
Adaptions, Marriages, Deaths, Mono- 
ri«l>9ervins l ' Wedding anniversaries, In 
Meawriamf should he sent in writing 
hi the Gazette Editor The Independent, 
1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don E14 SDL, telephoned to 0171-293 
2d LI (24- ho or answering machine 
0171-293 2012) or Cued to 0171-293 
2010, and are charged at £«L50 a tine 

(VAX extra). 
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Birthdays 

Miss Evelyn Anthony, author, 68; Mr 
Michael Brown MP, 45; Sir Bernard 
Burrows, former diplomat, 86; Mr 
Robert Craw f ord. Director -General, 
Imperial War Museum, 51; Mr Tom 
Cruise, actor, 34; Sir WSram Deakin, 
former Warden, St Antony’s College, 
Oxford. 83; Sir Eric Franklin, former 
Indian civfl servant, 86; Mr David 
Gnndolfo, roceixnfee trainer, 58; Mr 
Neil Gerranl MP, 54; The. Hon Sir 
Eustace Gibbs, former^ Vice-Marshal, 
the Diplomatic Corps, 67; .Sir 
Richard Hadlee, cricketer, 45; Mr 
Carlos Kleiber, conductor, 66; Lord 
Lester of Herne Hill QC, former 
chairman, Rnnnyxsede Trust, 60. Mr 
lain Macdonald-SniiUv yachtsman, 
51; Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Macken- 
zie, 83; The Vfeiy Rev Dr William 
McMillan, Chaplain to ihe Queen in 
Scotland, 60, Mr Michael Martin MP, 
51; Professor Michael Oliver, cardi- 
ofogfct, 7l; Miss Susan fV nhah'g on, 
actress, 46; Mr Ken Russell Rbn di- 
rector, 69; Baroness Ryder of War- 
saw, founder of homes for the 
disabled, 73; Mr Geoffrey Sammons, 
former senior partner, Allen &' 
Qveiy, 72; Dame Heather Steel 
High Court judge, 56; Mr Torn Stop- 
pard, playwright, 59; Sir John Swan, 
former premier of Bermuda, 61; Sr 
John W^ite, a Lord Justice of Appeal, 
64; Mr Edmund Wallis, chief execu- 
tive, PwwGen, 57; Sir John Wins, 
Lord-lieu tenant of Somerset, 68; Mr 
Paul Young, actor, 52. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Robert Adam, architect and 
designer, 172S; Leos JanScelc, com- 
poser, 1854; Franz Kafka, poet, 1883. 
Deaths: Marie de' Medici Queen of 
France, 1642; Joel Chandler Hams, 
author and creator of “Unde Re- 
mus", 1908; Rudy (Hubert Prior) 


-l-t~ -■ 


Vallee, singer, 1986. On this day: 
lirinius was defeated by Constantine 
at the Battle of Adrianciple.323; John 
Logie Baird made the Erst colour 
television transmission, 1928; the 
Four-Power occupation of Berlin 
began, 1945; France proclaimed the 
independence of Algeria, 1962. lb- 
day is the Feast Day of St Anatolius 
of Constantinople, St Anatolius of 
Laodicea, St Bernardino Rcalfao, St 
Helidorus of Altino, Saints Lrenaeus 
and Mustiola, St Leo H Pope,Si Ru- 
medd or Rombaut and St Thomas tbe 
Apostle. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Stella Gambling. 

“The Danube School (i): introduc- 
ing the Danube school”, lpm. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: Susan 
Morris, “Charles L king, connoisseur 
and collector", 2.30pm. 

■file Gallery: David Sylvester, “Cur- 
riculum Vitae; autobiography of an 
art critic’', 630pm. 

Baroness Stedman 
A service of thanksgiving for the life 
and work of Baroness Stedman will 
take place in the Chapel of St Maty 
Undercroft, Palace of Westminster, 
at noon on Thursday 28 July 1996. 
Those wishing to attend are re- 
quested to apply for tickets to: The 
Rector’s Secretary, Room 18, l Lit- 
tle QoisieT, Westminster Abbey, 
London, SW1P 1PL, enclosing a , 
stamped addressed envelope ^ Tick- 
ets will be pasted from 10 July. ■ 

Wills . 

Mr James Arthur Thomas Jewel 
Marsh (Jimmy Jewril, of London 
W8, tbe comedian and actor, left es- 
tate valued at £555,769 net. 


IT 


Mr John Derrick Mordaunt Snagge, 
of Dorney, Buckinghamshire, the 
broadcaster, left estate valued. at 
£563,978 net. 

Baroness Faithful l, of Oxford, chair- 
man of the All Party Parham e n tary 
Group for Children and President of 
the National Children's Bureau since 
1984, Jeft estate valued at £531,057 
neL After personal bequests of 
£14(L500 and effects, she left a sculp- 
ture to St Mary MagdaJep Church, 
Oxford; £10,000 to the Faithful! 
Foundation; £5,000 to the Post Adop- 
tion Centre, London NW5; one- 
quarter of the residue each to 
Baznardo's, Barkingside. and the 
Caldecott Community, Mersham le 
Hatch; one-quarter of the residue 
equally between Bessels Leigh 
School for Maladjusted Children, 
near Abingdon, Talbot Heath School 
Bournemouth, the Family Courts 
Campaign, Birmin gham Settlement, 
and the CoariJiation Council Swin- 
don; and one-quarter of the residue 
equally between lhe Church Anny at 
Lucy Failhfull House, Oxford, ibe Si- 
mon Community, Oxford, Oxford- 
shire Conciliation Service, Si Maty 
the Virgin Church, Oxford, Cruse 
Bereavement Care, Baraaido’s, 
NSPCC, Parent Line, Crossroads, the 
Alzheimers Disease Society, and the 
British Dyslexia Association, all to 
benefit their Oxford brandies, and 
the GraceweU Institute, Moseley, 
Birmingham. 

Sir Geoffrey James Wanrock, of 
Madborongh, Wiltshire, Principal 
of Hertford College, Oxford 1971-38, 
and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versfoy J981'-35; left eStali: in the UK 
(.other than his literary estate J valued 
'ax £38,662 net- 

Mr Peter Ellison Male, of Ascot, 
Berkshire, Ambassador to Czecho- 
stovakJaT977*S0, left estate valued 
at £1,074,486 net. 

ti 


Asylum seekers had priority need for housing 


Regina v Kensington and Chelsea 
Royal Borougb Council and others, 
ex parte Kfhara and others; Court 
of Appeal (Lord Justice Neffl, Lord 
Justice Simon Brown. Lord Justice 
White I 25 June 1996 

The poverty and resou treeless- 
ness afflicting certain asylum 
seekers now deprived of all ben- 
efits by operation of the Social 
Security (Persons from Abroad) 
Miscellaneous Amendment 
Regulations 1996 was in law ca- 
pable of constituting them 
“vulnerable” for an “other spe- 
cial reason” wi thin the mean- 
ing of section 59(l)(c) of the 
Housing Act 1985, so as to 
put them in priority need of 
accommodation, 

The Court of Appeal al- 
lowed appeals far Joseph Ki- 
ftara, Tblekeja ifunga-llunga, 
Dragomir Pavlov and Udya 
Araya against the decision of 
Mr Justice FopplewcU, on 18 
April 1996, refusing their ap- 
plications for judicial review of 
decisions by, respectively, the 
Royal Borough of Kensington 
and Chelsea, the London Bor- 
ough of Hammersmith and 
Fulham, the City of Westmin- 
ster and the London Borough 
oflsUngton, that the applicants, 
though homeless, were not in 
priority need of housing. 

Section 63 of the 1985 Act 
imposes a duty on local hous- 
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ing authorities to provide ac- 
commodation to an applicant 
whom they have reason to be- 
lieve may be homeless and in 
priority need. Section 59 states: 

I Tbe following have a priority need 
for accommodation . . . (c) a person 
who is vulnerable as a result of old 
age, mental illness or handicap or 
physical disability or other special 
reason ... 

The applicants were all asy- 
lum seekers who had been de- 
nied social security benefits 
pending determination of then- 
asylum claims. They applied to 
the authorities for housing on 
the basis that they were “vul- 
nerable” by virtue of a “special 
reason” namely their inability, 
having no income or capital and 
having been denied benefits, to 
pay for housing. 

The judge took the view 
that “other special reason” 
was to be read with the words 
that went before it and con- 
strued ejusdem generis. Finan- 
cial impeeuniosity was not of 
the genus of “old age, mental 
illness or handicap or physical 
disability” and therefore did not 
constitute “vulnerability'’ with- 
in the meaning of section 
59(l)(c). 

Richard Drabble f?C and Stephen 


Knafla- ( Clare & Co) for ihe first thee 
nppliamis: David Watkmson (John 
Gallagher, Shelter) for. Araya; Timo- 
thy Straker QC and Clare Roberts 
1 Borough Solicitors) for the first, 
second and fourth respondents; 71 m- 
othy Straker QC and Ghee Jones ( City 
Solicitor) for Westminster. 

Lord Justice Neill said “vul- 
nerable" meant vulnerable in 
the context of a need for hous- 
ing. The ejusdem generis rule 
had no application for the pur- 
poses of construing “other spe- 
cial reason”. This was a 
free-standing category which, 
though to be construed in its 
context, was not restricted by 
any notion of physical or men- 
tal weakness other than that 
inherent in the word “vulner- 
able” itself. The word “special” 
indicated that the difficulties 
faced by the applicant were of 
an unusual degree of gravity 
and were such as to differen- 
tiate the applicant from other 
homeless persons. 

Financial impecunioatyfya- 
sclf was not a special reason 
within the meaning of section 
59(l)(c). But it would be un- 
helpful and unrealistic to 
this appeal on the basis that the 

vulnerability of the applicants 


was to be attributed to fit 
rial impeeuniosity viewei 
-isolation. 

The words “other sp* 
reason” permitted an ext 
nation of all the personal 
cumstances of an ap plican t 
accommodation. These 
cumstances would include, 
were not limited to, their p 
ical or mental characteristic 
disabilities. 

One turned therefore to 
personal circumstances of 
applicants. One could tak 
an example Miss Araya, a 
five of Eritrea who sought 
lum. She had no capital 
income. She was prohib 
from obtaining employn 
and so had no opportunit 
earning any money. She hai 

family or friends in this a 
fry. According to Shelter, 
had no knowledge of the I 
ush language. Apart from 

pn.Arirdnm. — * 


homeless. 

Her saturation was 
unique, but her vuine 
marked her out from th 

mftiAnhr nf 1 ■ 
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pBcants was similar The 
in priority need of acci 
dation^for an “other : 
reason” -within sections* 


Paul Magrath, Banister 
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CITY $ 


US economy buoyant as dollar passes ¥110 barrier 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The dollar hit its highest level 
against the yen for two-and-a- 
half years yesterday, passing the 
psychological barrier of ¥110 
asthc Federal Reserve began 
a two-day policy meeting. 

Even though most analysts 
do not think Lhe Fed’s open 
market committee will raise US 
interest rales after the meeting 
ends today, the strength of 
the economy means the next 
move is likely to f>e an increase 

Further ‘evidence of the 
buoyancy of the American 
economy was provided y ester- 


Tre Dollar s-Recovery 


snare pnee.- pence 



day by a surge in new house 
sales to the highest level since 
April 1986. They jumped 7.5 


per cent in May, following a 5.9 
per cent increase in April. 

In addition, the index of 
leading indicators rose 0.3 per 
cent in May. This was the 
fourth increase running in the 
index, which is meant to signal 
the strength of activity during 
the next six months. 

However, Fed officials have 
been signalling that it is too 
early to be alarmed about the 
resurgence in growth, as infla- 
tion remains firmly under con- 
trol. Most of Wall Street 
therefore expects the increase 
in interest rates to be post- 
poned, possibly until after No- 
vember's presidential election. 


The Bank of Japan's quar- 
terly meeting gave the US cur- 
rency a further boost, ending 
yesterday with a signal that 
Japanese interest rates would 
not yet climb from their all-time 
low! Bank of Japan governor, 
Vasuo Matsushita, said: “The 
recovery needs to gain further 
momentum and spread wider to 
become self-sustaining." 

Traders said nerves about the 
outcome of today's second 
round of voting in the Russian 
ejections was also helping 
strengthen the dollar. 

A minority of City econo- 
mists believe there is a chance 
that the Chancellor Kenneth 


Clarke will reduce British base 
rates by a further quarter point 
after this morning’s meeting 
with Eddie George, governor 
of the Bank of England. 

Although it is only a month 
since the last cut, by a quarter 
point to 5.75 percent evidence 
that the economy is gathering 
pace could make it harder to 
justify another reduction in 
the autumn. 

“The Chancellor has got the 
bit between his teeth," said Ge- 
offrey Dicks. UK economist at 
Nat West Markets. 

The pound nevertheless 
strengthened alongside the 
dollar vesterdav. It rose bv 


more than half-a-pfennig to 
end at DM13759. 

According to market ru- 
mour. there has been a lot ot 
speculative buying of the 
pound in recent weeks. How- 
ever. Bronwyn Curtis, an econ- 
omist at Deutsche Morgan 
GrenfelL said there was also a 
genuine switch by investors in 
favour of sterling. 

The currency moves follow 
the weekend's communique 
from the Group of Seven 
finance ministers, describing 
recent exchange rate develop- 
ments as “positive and promis- 
ing”. It said exchange rate 
misalignments were “detri- 


mental to trade and growth". 

This left the currency mar- 
kets puzzling over whether the 
ministers sought a further 
climb in the dollar's value 
against the ven. 

The dollar has gained dearly 
2 per cent against the Japanese 
currency in the past month, and 
is 36 per cent above its April 
1995 record low of ¥80.63- 
It had reached ¥110.07 by 
late rooming in New York, up 
from the previous days 
¥109. tiS. The Dow Jones index 
was more than 25 points low- 
er at 5704.S6, partly reversing 
Mondavs 75 point leap. 
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Growing concerns: Controversial deal to create the world’s most powerful airline grouping is being investigated again 

BA-American 
alliance faces 
MPs’ inquiry 


MICHAEL HARRISON 
and PATRICK TOOHER 

An influential cross-party com- 
mittee of MPs is to launch an in- 
vestigation into British Airways' 
proposed alliance with Ameri- 
can Airlines amid growing con- 
cern about the impact of the deal 
on competition across the 
Atlantic. 

The inquiry-, by the Com- 
mons' Transport Select Com- 
mittee. is the fourth probe into 
lhe deal since BA and .Ameri- 
can unveiled their hugely am- 
bitious plan last month, forging 
the most powerful airline al- 
liance in the world. 

The tie-up is already being ex- 
amined by the Office of Fan- 
Trading in" Britain and the Unit- 
ed States Justice Deportment. 
Today EU transport commis- 
sioner Neil Kin nock and com- 
petition commissioner Karel 
van Mien will announce that 
Brussels is also investigating 
the deal, along with Qve olhcr 
alliances between American 
and US carriers. 

News of another inquiry into 
the proposed deal came as 
Richard Branson's Virgin Al- 


lant ie rejected the creation of an 
independent tribunal to protect 
smaller airlines against uncom- 
petitive behaviour from a BA- 
American alliance. 

The proposal is expected to 
be put by the British Govern- 
ment negotiators during bilat- 
eral talks with their US 
counterparts which began in 
Washington yesterday. 

But the idea was quickly dis- 
missed by Virgin. BA’s only 
UK-based long-haul rival. “To 
link the creation of an inde- 
pendent tribunal to a deal with 
American Airlines that gives BA 
60 per cent of the transatlantic 
market to and from London is 
nor something we are in favour 
of.” said Virgin spokesman Will 
Whitehom. 

“There should be some form 
of mechanism to promote com- 
petition and look after con- 
sumers’ interests." he added. 
“It's long overdue. We've been 
arguing for an 'Ofair' regulator 
ever since BA's dirty tricks cam- 
paign four years ago." 

The latest enquiry by MPs 
comes as BA prepares to sub- 
mit its formal response to the 
OFT taier this week. 


It will argue strongly that the 
alliance, under which BA will 
pool revenues and services with 
American, will mean greater 
competition and lower prices. 

Critics, led by Mr Branson, 
claim the two airlines' domi- 
nance of transatlantic traffic in 
and out of London will allow 
them to unfairly dominate the 
market. 

The Transport Select Com- 
mittee. chaired by Sir Paul 
Channon, a former Secretary of 
State for both Transport and In- 
dustry, will take evidence from 
BA, American and Virgin next 
Wednesday. The rival US car- 
rier, Della Airlines, will give ev- 
idence the following Monday. 

And a transport minister, 
probably the Secreiaiy of Stale 
Sir George Young, will also be 
called before MPs. The com- 
mittee intends to complete its in- 
vestigation before parliament 
rises for the summer recess at 
the end of this month. 

Robert Ayling, BAs chief ex- 
ecutive. yesterday rebutted the 
claims made by Mr Branson and 
insisted the alliance would ben- 
efit competition. “This is not a 
consumer issue because it is ab- 



Pressure: BA chief executive Robert Ayling claims the deal will give the two airlines a smaller share of a larger market 


solute!)' clear they will be bet- 
ter off.” he said. “The issue is 
does Britain want to be a ma- 
jor competitor in the global 
airlines system or not. We can 
take it with both hands or we can 
miss the boat.” 

He also described proposals 


for an independent tribunal to 
monitor the BA American as 
“imaginative". But the tribunal 
would protect smaller airlines 
from any future abuses by BA 
and American of their dominant 
position whereas the OFT is ex- 
amining whether the alliance as 


it stands should be referred to 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. Mr Ayling forecast 
that the deal would result in BA 
and American having a smaller 
share of a larger market. 

The impact of the alliance on 
competition will inevitably be af- 


fected by parallel talks going on 
between London and Washing- 
ton to strike an open skies deal 
across the Atlantic. If the talks 
succeed it would give more LIS 
airlines greater access to BA's 
hub airport at Heathrow. 

Comment, page 17 


Fresh 

storm 

for 

water 

chiefs 

MAGNUS GRIMONO 

Yorkshire Water'* beleaguered 
management yesterday ran into 
a new storm of criticism after an 
internal study concluded that 
they were noi paid enough. 

The recommendation threat- 
ens to rub salt into the wounds 
of customers who are still fac- 
ing a hosepipe ban and the 
prospect of another drought-rid- 
den summer and comes after; 
hefty criticism of the groups 
management by Ofwut. the in- 
dustry's regulator, in ihe wake 
of last year's waler shortages. 

The company's remunera- 
tion committee, chaired by 
Christopher Honeyboume. con- 
cludes in the company's latest 
annual report now going out to 
shareholders that lop pay rates 
are “significantly out of line" 
with other parts of the indusfrv 
and with the market in gener- 
al. Following a shake up ai the 
group. Kevin Bond, chief exec- 
utive of Yorkshire Whrer Ser- 
vices, is new one of the two most 
senior executives, earning 
£127.000 a year. 

Yorkshire said the report 
would be discussed at the annual 
meeting on 25 July. How ever, 
the company has regarded its 
pay rates as being at tire bottom 
of the league compared with 
other utilities. It is understood 
that the aim is to introduce a 
long-term bonus scheme *‘ic 
the fullness of time", though no 
proposals will be pul to share- 
holders at lhe annual meeting. 

But the plans immediately 
came under attack. Sheffield 
Labour MP Helen Jackson. 
who chairs the all-party group 
on the water industry, claimed: 
“Customers and the’workforce 
will be absolutely astonished 
with this conclusion. " 

Fete Bowler of the campaign 
group Water Watch angrily re- 
jected the report's conclusion. 
■“You don't need to be a brilliant 
captain of industry to run a mo- 
nopoly. You have to be ab- 
solutely bloody incompetent to 
run a water company at a loss." 
Both Mr Bond and new chair- 
man Brandon Gough seemed 
happy with their salaries on 
joining the group in recent 
months, he added! 


Boots invests £300m in 
four-year growth drive 


London copper trader 
suspends staff in Tokyo 


NIGEL COPE 

Boots is to invest £300m in its 
Bools the Chemists chain over 
the next four years in a move 
that will see a marketing push 
for health and beauty products 
and new stores added in seven 
different sizes. 

The company also an- 
nounced a second trial of its Ad- 
vantage, “smart, card" loyally 
scheme, though would not com- 
mit to a national roll-out. 

The investment programme is 
part of Bools’ strategy to un- 
derline the strength of the Boots 
brand and differentiate it from 
high street rivals. 

It follows 3 period which has 
seen the supermarket groups 
expand aggressively into toi- 
letries and health and beauty 
products while adding pharma- 
cies to stores. 

The strategy is designed to 
prevent the kind of market 
share erosion suffered by WH 
Smith after the supermarkets 
grabbed market share in books, 
magazines, music and videos. 

"We recognise lhe threat of 
the supermarkets. It is time to 
move the game on.’’ said Steve 
Russell, managing director of 


Boots the Chemists. 

In the company's first pre- 
sentation on its core business for 
three years. Boots said it is plan- 
ning a major refurbishment for 
many town centre stores, in- 
cluding 1$ in central London 
this year. 

Pharmacy sections will be 
re-designed adding areas for 
medical advice “booths". Mul- 
ti-media kiosks will be intro- 
duced to provide more 
information on product areas 
such as skin care and oral hy- 
giene. 

A dozen new edge of town 
sites wifi open in the next two 
years. A further 240 sites have 
been identified for small stores, 
of which 40 will open this year. 
The number of outlets at 
Heathrow Airport will be dou- 
bled from four to eight. 

Other stores will be tailored 
to their local market, such as 
*• travel" stores at airports and 
railway stations, which will fo- 
cus on suncscreens and olher 
travel and holiday-related items 
. All 1228 stores will be tailored 
to a specific format in the next 
2-3 years. 

It is also intended to reinforce 
the "added value” of the Boots 


pharmacy offer at a time when 
Asda is mounting a continued 
attack on the price of non-pre- 
scription medicines. 

Bools made no announce- 
ment on its international ex- 
pansion plans though a move 
into Holland had been ru- 
moured. Bools will open its first 
branch in Dublin in the Au- 
tumn. 

Though the company is con- 
sidering opening stores in con- 
tinental Europe its ambitions 
may be limited by legal restric- 
tions. 

Boots plans to build a port- 
folio of “power brands" to add 
to its No 7 cosmetics range and 
Soltan suntan lotion. The Nat- 
ural Collection range of toi- 
letries will be built upon. 

The Advantage loyalty card 
trial which was launched in 13 
stores last October in the Nor- 
wich area will now be comple- 
mented with a second trial with 
a lower rate of discount. 

Boots said the participating 
stores enjoyed a sales uplift of 
3 percent, enough to make the 
card pay. 

Few analysts have changed 
i heir profits forecasts and the 
shares edged 3p ahead at 587p. 


NIC C1CUTT1 

The first cracks within the Lon- 
don copper market in the wake 
of the £1.2bn trading losses in- 
curred by Sumitomo Corpora- 
tion began to emerge yesterday 
after Rudolf Wolff, a highly re- 
spected member of the London 
Metal Exchange, announced 
that it had suspended three of 
its Tokyo staff. 

Rudolf Wolff yesterday re- 
fused to give any further details 
of the suspensions, which fol- 
lowed the spectacular losses 
forced on Sumitomo by its 
rogue copper trader Yasui 
Hamanaka. 

A Wolff spokesman said: 
“Naturally we are co-operating, 
as are all brokers who have had 
any dealings with Sumitomo, 
with the appropriate regulato- 
ry authorities. 

“We have 130 years of tradi- 
tion behind us and Rudolf Wolff 
would never tolerate any be- 
haviour which is not impeccable." 

The problem, if there was 
one, was isolated to the Tokyo 
office where Japanese business 
accounted for less than 4 per 
cent of all Wolff’s world-wide 
revenue. Lhe spokesman added- 


A Loudon trader said yes- 
terday: “I think this sort of news 
scuppers chums that Hamanaka 
acted alone in his unautho- 
rised dealings. This is something 
not just confined to our Japan- 
ese friend." 

Another source said: “I 
would be surprised if this is the 
only set of suspensions and in- 
terventions by bie firms that we 
are likely to see. Hamanaka was 
working with too many people 
for this to be a isolated case.” 

The suspensions followed 
news of expanding inquiries 
into the Sumitomo scandal in 
the United States, amid grow- 
ing concern that Lhe company 
might know more than it was 
telling UK and US investigators. 

One report in New York sug- 
gested the US market regulator, 
the Commodities Futures Trad- 
ing Commission, was ready to 
issue a formal complaint against 
Sumitomo if the company con- 
tinues to block its investigations. 

Regulators and fraud inves- 
tigators want lo know how far 
Hamanaka might have acted 
alone or whether there may 
have been a price-rigging cartel. 

On Monday, the FBI en- 
tered the world-wide inquiry by 


demanding telexes, faxes and 
other documents linked lo Sum- 
itomo and Hamanaka from 
David Thrclkeld, the Vermont- 
based metals trader who first 
tried to Wow the whistle on the 
Japanese dealer in 1991. 

Mr Threlkeld said the FBI re- 
quest was probably linked to a 
grand jury probe by Manhat- 
Tan's US Attorney's Office into 
Sumitomo. A trader. Global 
Minerals and Metals Corpora- 
tion, has already been subpoe- 
naed to give evidence. 

Last month. Vincent Zuc- 
carelii. a former Commodity 
Exchange (Com ex.) indepen- 
dent trader, filed a class action 
complaint against Sumitomo 
and Hamanaka, and also 
against two LIS traders. Global 
and Birch Brokerage. The com- 
plaint alleged they manipulated 
Comex and LME copper mar- 
kets lo levels higher than they 
would otherwise have been. 

Fears that the scandal may 
spread to include other firms in 
Japan, the US and the UK, 
helped lo depress copper prices 
yesterday, which fell below the 
threshold of $1,900 before con- 
sumer bargain-hunting kicked in 
to lift it back above that level. 
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Head resigns 
as CS Holdings 
cuts 5,000 jobs 


NIC CICUTTI 

A row within the board of CS 
Holding, the Swiss banking gi- 
ant, burst into the open yester- 
day as Josef Ackermann, 
president of its Credit Suisse 
subsidiary, resigned due to “dif- 
fering views" on the same day 
as lhe bank announced a world- 
wide restructuring exercise in- 
volving 5.000 job cuts. 

The restructuring of CS Hold- 
ing. which is number two in 
Switzerland after United Bank 
of Switzerland and the parent of 
Credit Suisse and CS First 
Boston, will cost SFrlbn 
j£500m). The bank will change 
its name lo Credit Suisse Group 
in January next year. 

At the same time, CS Holding 
chairman Rainer Gut, who 
courted controversy by suggest- 
ing a merger with rival UBS bare- 
ly three months ago, will remain 
chairman of the new group. 

CS Holding declined lo en- 
large on the reasons for the de- 
parture of Mr Ackermann, who 
had been president of the ex- 
ecutive board at Credit Suisse 
and a member of the CS Hold- 
ing board. 

Lukas MuehJemann. who 
successfully restructured Swiss 
Reinsurance, will leave his chief 
executive's pest there to take the 
helm at the restructured Credit 
Suisse Group. 

The bank added that the job 
losses, including 3,500 in 
Switzerland, will happen over 
the next two to three years and 
will take place mainly by non- 
repiaeement of staff who leave. 

At the end of 1995, CS Hold- 
ing and its subsidiaries had a 
workforce of almost 24.00ft in 
Switzerland and a further 
10,000 operating world- wide. 

In a key move, the group will 
be divesting non-core activities, 
chiefly a 44.9 pg r cent stake in 
Swiss engineering and electricity 
group Elektrowatt. The pro- 
ceeds from its disposal will go 
towards the restructuring costs. 


CS shares rose sharply in 
early trading on the Zurich 
bourse after the announcement 
yesterday morning. 

Analysts welcomed the an- 
nouncement as a big step to- 
wards transparency and focus 
from a company whose current 
mixed character had prompted 
some caution among investors. 

Christoph Bieri, at Zurich 
Kan tonal bank, said; “It is an ex- 
tremely far-reaching res true- 1 
luring that is very modern, the 
same direction that the other 
two big Swiss banks [UBS and 
Swiss Bank Corporation] are 
moving in." 

Under the plan announced 
yesterday CS Holding will be re- 
aligning its businesses into four 
specialised and autonomous 
units. 

The new divisions will be 
created from the group's exist- 
ing financial companies - Credit 
Suisse; Swiss Vbftsbank, a Swiss 
domestic bank; Bank Leu, the 
private banking unit; Credit 
Suisse Financial Products and 
New York-based CS First 
Boston. 

The four new units will be 
Swiss domestic banking, world- 
wide private banking, world- 
wide asset management and 
world-wide corporate and in- 
vestment banking. 

The company estimates the 
new structure, which will take 
effect on 1 January 1997. will 
slash annual costs by around 
pom* from 1998, lhe plan will k 
boost annual revenues by about 
the same amount. 

“By this move, CS Holding 
will change from a Swiss bank 
with international activities to 
an international financial insti- 
tution with headquarters and 
certain core businesses in 
Switzerland," the company said. 

CS Holding, which is regu- 
larly ranked among the world’s 
leaders in market activities such 
as bond issues or equity trading, 
had total assets of SFr412.7bn 
at the end of 1995. 
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failed to shake the airline in its belief that 
its own interests and those of the British peo- 
ple are one and the same thing. 

"Ib some extent this is an understandable 
thing, for in the airline business the term 
“national flag carrier" continues to mean 
something; landing rights are still jealously 
guarded national properties, carved up on a 
bilateral basis between national airlines. AU 
the same, ai a lime when ministers and British 
Airways alike pay lip service lo the idea office 
competition and open skies, you would have 
thought it might have occurred to them that 
these days they might not always be baaing 
on the same side. But no. The Department 
of Transport continues to trumpet the inter- 
ests of British Airways as if Virgin, British 
Midlands and others never existed. 

This is nowhere more apparent than in 
negotiations now taking place to allow 
British Airways to set up a code sharing 
arrangement with American Airlines. The 
US won't grant ami-inist immunity for the 


I of other airlines on the transaltamic routes, 
an initiative always resisted in the past. It 
would seem that the DoT is prepared to 
offer almost anything to get this monstrous 
new monopoly up and running. We exager- 
ate the position, of course, but there is some- 
thing mighty suspect going on here. Nor- 
mally even the tiniest amine deals are 
referred by the DoT to the Civil Aviation 
Authority for analysis. Not, apparently, in- 
this case. It can only be presumed that the 
DoT rhinta the outcome potentially too 
embarrassing to risk. 

Keeping the dollar 
high will be tough 

T he dollar has finally cut loose from its 
lengthy association with the adjective 
"weak". It climbed above the symbolic ¥110 
level yesterday, consigning last year’s lows 
around ¥80 to the dustbin of history. 


The three main currencies, dollar, yen and 
deutschraaric, are now round about where 
their governments want them. The "orderly 
reversal” of the US currency’s nosedive 
against the other two that G7 ministers 
called for in April 1995 has been accom- 
plished Japanese and Goman exporters are 
no longer in extreme pain they were but US 
exporters have not yet started complaining 
about the dollar’s rise. 

The problem is going to be sustaining this 
pattern. If the dollar strengthens further 
ahead of the US election in November, there 
i will be a real danger of trade tensions. If it 
falls again, the tentative recoveries in Ger- 
many and Japan will be set back. The 
chances of keeping the key exchange rates 
roughly where they are now will depend 
partly on expected movements in interest 
rates. These look as though they will Support 
the dollar at above Y110. The US economy 
is gathering steam while the recoveries in 
Germany and Japan continue to look fragile. 
The odds are that- German and Japanese 
rates will remain low until the autumn and 
probably longer. On the other band, the Fed- 
eral Reserve will raise' US rates, election or 
not, if the strength of the American economy 
shows any sign of triggering wage pressures. 

Keeping currencies at the right level is an 
even more nerve-wracking business than 
moving them away from the wrong one. Get- 
ting the dollar up from its lows was the easy 
bit Keeping it where it is will be the real test 
of exchange rate management. 


Chambers of Commerce: Business leaders agree to block ‘back door’ employment policies In Brief 
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Bosses back 
Government 
on EU’s 48- 
hour week 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

Birmingham 

Business leaders yesterday 
pledged to back the Govern- 
ment in its campaign to obstruct 
Brussels If it seeks to impose a 
48-hour working week on 
British industry. " 

The move is set to heighten 
the stand-off between Britain 
' and its EU partners over "ar- 
terajjts to introduce.sodal, leg- 
islation by the “back door”. 

Ministers mtenid to play for 
time by refusmg to move on an 
imminent ruling from the Eu- 
ropean Court of Justice, re- 


EU working time directive, 
which is being introduced un- 
der health anefsafety legislation. 

Ian Lang. President of the 
Board of Trade, yesterday told 
the British Chambers of Com- 
merce annual conference' in 
Birmingham' that the Govern- 
ment would seek to resist the 
encroachment by the court on 
Britain’s affairs and the “sub- 
terfuge'’ being used to impose 
the working time directive. 

Robin Geldard, president of 
the BCC, said business would 
support the Government’s 
stance. “We would not be in 


favour of breaking the law but . 
the EU is effectively introduc- 
ing this legislation through the , 
back door and that is precisely 
the sort of thing it should not ■' 
be doing. We would support the . 
Government because impose . 
mg rigid rules like this is 
sohuely wrong." 

'He was - speaking as dele- 
.gates atthe BCC’s a^oaaicon- 

the introduction of further so- 
cial legislation, wanting that it 
would undenmne competitive- 
ness, but backed the idea of a 
single European currency. 

Under the working time dir 
rective. employers would have 
to allow rest breaks after six 
hours’ work, four weeks’ paid ■ 
holiday, a maximum eigbt-bour 
shift for night work and at least 
one day off a week. 

Graham Mather, president of 
the right-wing European Poli- 
cy Forum and an MEF, said the 
European Commission had al- 
ready abused its powers in lhe 
way the working time directive 
was introduced and the Euro- 
pean Parliament’s social affairs 
committee was now drawing up 
a list of 87 farther measures to 
extend the role of worts coun- 
cils, boost collective bargaining 



Davies 
warns on 
inflation 
control 


Low inflation must remain 
Britain's top economic priority 
whether or not sterling enters 
a single European currency in 
1999, Howard Davies, deputy 
governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, stressed yesterday, writes 
Michael Harrison. 

Mr Davies also indicated that 
there was a strong case for giv- 
ing the Bank independent sta- 
tus irrespective of whether 
Britain fully embraced eco- 
nomic and monetary union. 

Whatever the outcome, it 
was essential that Britain was 1 


Defiant: Ian Lang says he will resist Brussels' ‘subterfuge’ Photograph: News Team 


and include labour clauses in 
public works contracts. 

He urged Britain not to join 
a single currency in 1999 and 
said the message from the con- 
ference to Brussels must be: 
"Yes to competitiveness and 
employment, no to the Social 
Protocol." 

' However, Geoffrey Martin, 
head of the European Com- 
mission in Britain, said that the 


debate oyer the social chapter 
had been overtaken by events. 
Both rides of industry were 
now sitting down to evolve and 
agree cin a European social 
model while one of the aims of 
the Inter Governmental Con- 
ference^ would be to allow "flex- 
ible cooperation" ic the way 
member states introduced stan- 
dards of social protection. 

Earlier Mr Martin criticised 


the Eurosceptics and their sup- 
porters in the right-wing press 
for arguing that Britain could 
operate as effectively outride 
Europe as part of a free trade 
area. 

He said a single currency 
was dow seen as an logical and 
necessary addendum to a single 
market, with enormous impli- 
cations for Britain whether it 
joined or not. 


Businesses oppose pre-election tax cuts 


The Government was warned 
yesterday against pre-election 
lax cuts by business leaders 
' fearful that they could wreck 
the stable economic climate 
being enjoyed by companies, 
M writes Michael Harrison- 
Robin Geldard, president 
of the British Chambers of 
Commerce, told the national 
conference that it was essen- 
tial politicians kept their heads 
and did not succumb to elec- 


toral bribes as the election 
grows nearer. 

“We certainly do not wish to 
see economic prudence cast to 
the wind for the sake of polit- 
ical expediency and we urge 
the Chancellor not to be se- 
duced into a tax-cutting Bud- 

f et which we cannot afford," 
e told delegates in his open- 
ing address. 

Afterwards be said that the 
business vote was important 


and if the Government wanted 
the support of the small and 
medhnu-sized businesses repre- 
sented by the chambers it 
should resist the temptation to 
cut and run. 

"A nice cut in income tax 
might look lovely but it is not 
justified by the economic fig- 
ures and would do damage to 
what is the most stable eco- 
nomic background we have 
had almost this century." 


He added that if the Gov- 
ernment wanted to do some- 
thing on tax it should simplify 
the way the tax system was 
administered to reduce the 
“terrifying” burden of regula- 
tion on companies. 

Ambar Paul, chief executive 
of ihe metals group Caparo 
Industries, called on the 
Government to help bolster 
the country's manufacturing 
base. He gave a warning that 


it was too small to generate the 
wealth needed to sustain 
standards of living, despite 
the improvements made in 
productivity. 

To help industry, Mr Paul 
said the Government would 
have to ensure a stable cur- 
rency, education and training 
in engineering skills, compul- 
sory language training in 
schools and enhanced invest- 
ment allowances. ' 


all, keeping a tight control over 
monetary policy and inflation. 

“In principle, the UK cou|d 
prosper outside or inside. Our 
prosperity depends on the com- 
petitiveness of our businesses 
which, in turn, depends crucially 
on our productivity across the 
whole economy. We believe 
that that productivity can best 
be developed most effectively in 
an environment of low infla- 
tion,” he told delegates to the 
BCCs animal conference. 

If sterling were part of a sin- 
gle currency, it would put even 
greater emphasis on industry to 
control costs because devaluation 
would not be an option to shield 
uncompetitive companies. 

* If Britain didnot switch to the 
euro then there would be an 
even greater obligation on it to 
achieve lower inflation because 
of the interest rate premium it 
would otherwise have to pay. 

“Some argue that this points 
to the need for establishing in- 
dependent status for the Bank 
outside the euro area, just as 
such a status is required by the 
treaty inside it. There may well 
be strong arguments for that. I 
couldn't possibly comment.” 

Mr Davies sai d the Bank be- 
lieved some countries would 
have the "greatest difficulty" in 
meeting the convergence criteria 
but that some form of EMU in- 
volving a core group was likely. 

The Bank stood ready, he saxl, 
to give practical advice to the 
business community on the 
transition to single currency be- 
cause “in or out we may all have 
to learn to live with the euro”. 


• Digital Equipment yesterday unveiled a restructuring plan that 
will eliminate 7,000 jabs worldwide over 12 mouths. The com- 
pany blamed a decline in sales in Europe and pressure from falling 
personal computer prices in North America. The announcement, 
which ^ wfltt entail a one-off restructuring charge of S425m, was ac- 
companied tty a warning that earnings in its fourth quarter will 
come in significantly below current estimates. Revenue for the 
quarter, which ended on 29 June, is also expected to be below 
last year's level. The bad news came one day after the surprise 
resignation from the company of its number two executive, Enrico 
Pesatori, vice president in charge of its personal computers di- 
vision and Digital's operations in Europe and Asia. 

• Richard Branson is understood to have agreed plans to build 
replicas of his latest US-based Virgin Megastore, which opened 
two mouths ago on New 'Ybrfc's Times Square, in two D&aeyworids, 
one in Florida and the other outside Paris. The decision, reported 
in the New Yorfc Post , could also lead to a broader alliance be- 
tween Virgin and \Vhlt Disney. “'We’re both in the entertainment 
business and there are a lot of opportunities for us to work to- 
gether,” Ian Duffell, president of Virgin retailing, told the paper. 
Mr Branson has apparently been spurred into exploring expan- 
sion plans by unexpectedly high revenues at the Times Square 
store, which covers 75,000 square feet and includes a book shop, 
a cafe, a video department as well as the traditional CD, tape 
and record divisions. 

• Orange said it had doubled its subscriber base to 573,000 in 
the 12 months to June, giving it .9 per cent of the market, and 
said it was adding customers at an average rate of about 30,000 
a month. Vodafone, the mixed analogue and digital operator, said 
it bad added 106,000 subscribers in the second quarter of 1996, 
compared to about 85,000 at Orange and 70,000 at CeDnet Orange 
shares dosed 55p lower at 2J9_5p after some analysts described 
the subscriber figures as disappointing. 

Investment column, page 18. 

• GE Capital, a subsidiary of US giant General Electric, said last 
yesterday it was buying ComuNet, Germany's biggest informa- 
tion and technology company, with annual sales of DM1 Atm. Fol- 
lowing investments in the US, Canada and Australia, GE Capital 
becomes the world's largest provider of desktop and network com- 
puter services, the company said. CoropuNet supplies 1.500 Ger- 
man companies and government organisations. 

• Jersey moved a step closer to introducing a law that would pro- 
tect accountants and other professionals from being made per- 
sonally bankrupt if their firms were sued for negligence when its 
pariiament narrowly approved the preamble to a bill creating 
umited liability partnerships. However, it postponed discussion 


However, it postponed discussion 


of the detail of the legislation, developed with the help of ac- 
countancy firms Price Waterhouse and Ernst & Young for large 
firms registering on the island, possibly until later this month. 

•A survey of independent financial advisers showed optimism 
for the future of unit trusts and PEPs at an all-time high, with 
general business confidence also at record levels. Over 50 per cent 
of the IFAs interviewed said their unit trust and PEP businesses 
bad increased substantially over the last few months. 

• Cheltenham & Gloucester, the mortgage lending arm of Lloyds 
Bank, yesterday became the latest to join the initiative led by Brad- 
ford & Bingley Building Society in reducing the availability of 
its cash-back and discounted home loans. C&G said that its 3 per 


Lloyd’s set for profits of over £lbn 


nicocutti 

Uoyd’s of London, the troubled ■ 
insurance market, is poised to 
announce profits of more than 
£lbn for Uie 1993 


year, the Bi»s 

gan fo mount in 1987, 

mgtoChatseL *e independent 

*"2^00,^^50811165^ 
receive sin extra £4iX}m released 

• . — - - -V. - - «a!nCiimnC£ tfiS* 


LNAWP spokesman said the 
money rightfully belonged to 
1992 names, many of whom had 
been frozen out of being able to 
underwrite the foHowingyear by 
the huge reserves they were hav- 
ing to create. ... 

-This blatant discrimination 
between names causes windfall 
profits for the agents and for- 
tunate names who were able to 

.. .1- „ . — .. . ..a Aftknto 


ternal estimates had suggested 
profits of up to £900m, against 
higher estimates by ChatseL 
Charles Sturge, a director at 
Cbatset, said yesterday that his 
organisation’s figures were sim- 
ply estimates and had not yet 
been validated: “But we think 


cue W3nac.pi . 

cfosed years up to 1992, giving 

total returns of£L4bn. 
However, the additional 
A £400m release by Equftas w&s 
* yesterday condemned cy me 
fjovd’s Names Associations 
Working Party (LNAWP)) the 
names’ umbrella organisation. 
Christopher Stockweli, a 


StockweU said . . 

“Tb ignore the position is 
unreasonable and leaves the 
arrangements vulnerable toju- 
dicta!, review," he threatened 
yesterday. ' 

Lloyd’s is expected to an- 
nounce iuprefoninaiy “global" 
results for the 1993 underwrit- 
ing year bn July 12. Earlier in- 


what wfl] be announced." 

Outset's estimates suggest 
that the “pure result^ for 1993, 
made tq> dftmderwriting and in- 
vestment profits less expenses, 


will be £1.184bn minus agents* 
fees and commissions of £53m. 

This implies an average total 
return to 1993 names of 15.8 per 
cent. Among the better rearms, 
syndicates operating in the ma- 
rine market returned averages 
of more than 20 per cent, with 
martyrising above 25 per cent. 

Among non-marine syndi- 
cates, some are likely to bene- 
fit even more from the Equitas 
reserves being released to 1993 
names. 


'MONEY’ IN TODAY'S SECTION TWO 
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cent cash -backs or first-year discounts would only be available 
to applicants with a personal deposit of at least 25 per cent, up 
from 10 per cent as before. 

• Cookson Group, the international industrial materials group, 
has acquired Camelot Systems, a US maker of automated liquid 
dispensing systems used in a variety of industries, including elec- 
tronic assembly, semi-conductor, medical and automotive ap- 
plications, for a maximum £65m. In 1995, Camelot made protits 
of $7.7m (£5m). 

• Independent Car Auctions has declared its takeover bid for Cen- 
tral motor auctions unconditional in all respects after receiving 
acceptances for the offer amounting to 58.96 per cent 
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Berkeley builds on its reputation 


Pensions Board bikers 


Tbny Pidgley earned a reputation in the 
(ate 1980s for being something of a 
housing market guru. The managing 
director of upmarket housebuilder 
Berkeley vent substantially liquid just 
as house prices were riding for a mil 
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profits, earnings and dividend growth 
backed by a cosh-rich balance sheet. 

- Results for the year to April con- 
tinued this enviable ran. Pre-tax prof- 
its rose 15 per cent to £43.4m on 
turnover 18 per cent higher at £5 34m. 
Earnings per share advanced a more 
modest 1 1 per cent to 34.8p, held back 
slightly by the dilution of February’s 
£73m "rights issue. 

The secret of Berkeley's success lira, 
as with any good property business, in 
“location, location and location*’ and 
the company is benefiting from a 
trend towards the small town and city 
centre sites it specialises in. 

The bulk of its business is building 
executive-style homes, often with joint 
venture partners such as large land- 
owning utilities such as Thames Wi ter, 
in and around London, a region which 
has seen the biggest house price rises 
in recent months. Projects in the cap- 
ital include schemes in Barnes, Hamp- 
stead and near St Paul’s Cathedral. 

As the chart below shows, 80 per cent 
of the 1.560 homes sold last year went 
for at least £100,000. The average sell- 
ing price rose from £190,000 to 
£208,1X10, reflecting a shift towards 
more expensive homes rather than any 
significant upward movement in house 
prices, which are growing at about 4 
per cent a year. 

So much for the good news. Given 
Berkeley's impressive track record, 
when Mr Pidgley warns that activity in 
the housing market could stagnate in 
the run-up to the general election, com- 
mercial rivals and potential house buy- 
ers alike should take notice. 

Assuming the Conservatives leave 
going to the country until the last pos- 
sible moment next May, Berkeley 
reckous it could lose up to two months 
of sales worth £60m due to uncertainty 
about the election outcome and its con- 
sequences for interest 'rates and con- 
sumer confidence. 

But Berkeley is cautious, and net 
- reservations in the first two months were 
up a fifth on the same period last year.. 
Whether Berkeley can maintain its mo- 
mentum as political uncertainties in- 
crease remains to be seen, but with 
£35.6m of cash in the bank, it is better 
placed than most. 

Merrill Lynch looks for pre-tax prof- 
its this year of £56m rising to £66 -5m 
in 1997/98. That implies a PE ratio 


fal ling from 16 to 13 with the high-fly- 
ing shares dosing 3p belter yesterday 
at 617p. The executive homes market, 
may not look so ctever a year from now, 
so that is probably high enough. 

Orange still has 
a bright future 

Subscriber figures from two of the four 
mobile-phone operators, \fadafoue on 
Monday and Change yesterday, pro- 
voked quite different reactions. Vbda- 
fone, which offers analogue and digital 
services, added 106.000 net new sub- 
scribers in the second quarter of 1996, 
andlhe shares gained 3p. Orange, the 
aU-digital start-up, doubled its sub- 
scriber base in the 12 months to June 
but saw its shares drop 5.5p to 219p. 

Orange has actually performed 
roughly In line with expectations, tak- 
ing a 9 per cent market share by the 
end of June. It expects to take this to 
1 1-12 per cent by the end of the year, 
in keeping with its own forecasts, if low- 
er than some of the more bullish ones. 


New industries are notorkmsty diffi- 
cult to analyse. The only real indicators 
for mobile phones are the rat eat which 
companies attract new subscribers, 
how many subsequently disconnect 
horn the service (chum), and how 
much they spend on their phones. Six- . 
teen million users are forecast for 2005, 
so the market is plainly there and the 
question becomes, winch operators ^ win 
carve out a profitable market share? 

Orange still looks impressive. There 
was particularly good news on the 
churn front, which has dropped from 
18.1 per cent to about 17.6 per cent 
since last year, the best performance 
among the mobDe operators. \bdafbne, 


Cellnet at 28 per cent Orange has also 
held ground on revenues per sub- 
scriber, which are static at about £440 
a year. For Vodafone, the figure has 
dropped to £484 from £520; for Cell- 
net, from £403 to £391. 

The figures suggest that Orange has 
signed up a better class of usen rea- 
sonably heavy users, who pay on time. 
So why tbe share-price drop yesterday? 
Rut of the answer lies in the norma] 
volatility seen when a stock goes into 


Berkeley Group : at a glance 
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the FT-SE 100. At the same time, some 
invesois are betting that \fodafone has 
begun to take on the lessons of OiangP 
- excellent marketing, brand loyalty - 
and hare switched to the market leader. 

One day, mobile phones will look 
like any other price-sensitive com- 
modity. Until then there is a good ran 
to be had if investors dwose the win- 
ners. Orange is likely to be one and 
probably didn’t deserve yesterday's faB. 

Marston scales 
up the risks 

Marston, Thompson & Bretshed. has 
been one of the steadiest performers 
in the brewing sector throughout the 
1990s with earnings growing at a solid 
if unspectacular pace. Throwing off a 

steady stream rrf msh tfes rp r&ni shar e- 
holders have enjoyed double-digit div- 
idend rises far years and the shares have 
risen accordingly to yesterday's 332p. 

Figures for the 53 weeks to the end 
of March produced more of the same. 
A 12 per cent increase in turnover to 
£171.6m translated into an 11 per cent 
rise in pre-tax profits to £27L3m. Earn- 
ings per share, up 4 per cent to 20.9p, 
covered the full-year dividend of 73p 
a healthy 3.4 times. . 

In the core brewing operation, 
Marston’s premium bitter Pedigree suf- 
fered along with the rest of toe cask 
ale sector from the introduction of so- 
called “smooth”, creamy-head rntro- 
keg beers. Pedigree’s 5.7 per cent 
sales decline to national account cus- 
tomers, however, was a better show- 
ing than the 8 per cent average fall 
registered by its rivals. 

Difficult trading in brewing was 
nicely counterbalanced tya25 percent 
rise in retail profits driven by food sales 
in the 234-strong managed pub estate. 

The focus with Marston, though, has 
shifted from the group’s steady un- 
de riying trading to an ambitious ex- 
pansion plan which started last week 
with the acquisition of the London- 
based Richer & Piano , bar chain for 
£20m. With only seven rites so far, that 
price looks extremely full, confirming 
anecdotal evidence that the scramble 
to jasm an the branded-bar bandwagon 
is leading to some pretty fancy ratings. 

David Gordon, managing director, 
is already gearing up for another ac- 
quisition so investors will be forgiven 
for worrying that the company's risk 
profile has increased fay a sizeable mar- 
gin. On forecast profits two years out 
of £32-5m, the shares stand on a for- 
ward p/e of 13. High enough given the 
uninspiring growth and higher risks. 
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John Willcock 


Try as I might I cannot imag- 
ine that suing on the Occu- 
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shower of honoraty gopgs. 
First off the mark today is 
Terry Leahy, the man set to 
succeed Sir Ian MacLaurin at 
the helm of Tfesco next year. 

Mr Leahy returns to 
UMISTs Manchester School 
of Management to receive the 
first Ahrmn us of the Year 
Award. Tomorrow if s the 
London Business School's 
turn, as 400 masters’ gradu- 
ates pick up their scrolls 
alongside Honorary Fellows 
Sir Richard Greenbuty, chair- 
man and chief executive of 
Marks & Spencer and Sr 
Cbfin Marshall, chairman of 
British Airways. 



Powerful stuff: Easy Rider-styie rivalry oir the OPB 


One of the LBS’s Hon- 
orary Fellows from last year, 
Tim Parker of C&J Clark, 
will not be attending. Pre- 
sumably he is too busy over- 
seeing the redundancies of - 
1,400 employees. 

Another of last year’s recip- 
ients, Martin Sorrell of WPP, 
is also unable to attend de- 
spite being a Governor of the 
LBS. Mr Sorrell has missed 
his chance to discuss hismas- 
sive incentive scheme with Sir 
Richard Gxeenbmy. 

A key to the executive loo has 
traditionally been proof that 
you’ve made it Bravo, then, 
to Ray Milne, newly appoint- 
ed director of corporate pen- 
sions at Guardian Financial 
Services, the life and pensions 
arm of GRE. 

The baby-faced Mr Milne, 
at 36 Britain's youngest quali- 
fied actuary, found a magnifi- 


Mkhael Heseltme, President of the Board of Unde, has the 
perfect opportunity tonight to start rebuilding Anglo-German 
relations after the fearful battering they got from the tabloids 
during Euro 96. tferra will deliver a speech and a toast at the 
German-British Chamber of Industry & Commerce in White- 
hall, foO owing a concert by the London Handel Orchestra 
and before a Gala Dinner. There will also be a speech by 
Jurgen Schrempp, chairman of Daimler-Benz, and a vote of 
thanks by the Chamber’s chairman, Jurgen Gehrels. Jurgen 
Kfinsmann wifl not be attending. 


cent suite of antique loos cm 
the executive floor of his new 
offices in St Andrew's Square. 
Edinburgh. One loo had a 
plate an the front marked 
“Superintendent" wfe2e the 
other was marked “Manage- 
ment”. 

Mr Milne soon learned that 
mini ons were barred from 
these conveniences, and that _ 
any female visitors had to wait 
wiule a male colleague nipped 
in to one of the loos to make 
sure Ihe coast was dear. Erar 
perated fay such customs. Mr , 
Milne demanded that the 
plates be removed and the 
loos opened to alL 

Now no one gets caught 
short on the first floor. 

Richard Lambert, editor of ' 
the FT \ spoke at the British 
Chambers of Commerce Con- 
ference in Birmingham yes- 
terday. Strangeh-.there were 
no FT journalists to cover -the 
event. No doubt Mr Lambert 
will be reporting himself on 
his own fine speech. No such 
doubts with another lecturer. 
Will Hutton, the Obseners 
editor, whose subject was 
“What economic policy for 
British business?” An Observ- 
er reporter was standing fay to 
cover the great event. 
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MAGNUS GR1MOND 

British Gas yesterday launched 
a new offensive against Ofgas, 
wanting that profits at its supply 
arm could effectively halve as a 
result of the gps watchdog’s pro- 
posed domestic pricing regime 
from next year. British Gas 
Trading, the supply ann, would 
see its operating profits drop 
from a normalised figure of 
nearly £2QGm to around £90m, 
Philip Rogerson, BG’s deputy 
chairman said. 

Although he refused to be 
drawn on (he job implications, 
the cost savings required by Of- 
gas of around £75 m in the first 
year look almost certain to 
have an impact c*n the business’s 
10,000 employees, given that 
labour charges are understood 
to represent around half total 
costs. 

The broadside comes less 
than three weeks after the gas 
group unleashed one of the bit- 


terest attacks ever seen against 
a regulator s pricing proposals, 
when it condemned the controls 
suggested by Ofgas director 
general Clare Spottiswoode 
over its TransCb pipeline busi- 
ness. Thai dispute stiD looks des- 
tined to end up with the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. Mr Rogerson said talks 
with the regulator were making 
“little progress”. 

But he signalled that the bat- 
tie over the proposed Ofgas do- 
mestic tariff formula, which 
would top £8 a year from the av- 
erage gas bill for 19 million 
households, would not be as 
heated. 

“The pipeline proposals were 
very significantly more extreme 
than these and tantamount to 
re-writing the rules.” The new 
supply regime for BG Trading 
is “inflexible and intervention- 
ist”, he said. 

“It is very harsh in respect of 
the proposals on costs and the 


profit margin it would be al- 
lowed to earn if it can cut cos cs 
to the level proposed by Ofgas." 
Even so: “We hope over the 
next few weeks we will end up 
with a structure which works 
rather than one which won't.” 

His sentiments were echoed 
by analysts. One said the regu- 
lator’s proposals were a 
“sideshow to the main event, 
which is ThmsCo".^ The most im- 
portant aspect ^ was the crimp on 
profits at BG Trading, but that 
would have happened anyway 
in 1 998 when tte domestic mar- 
ket is opened up to competition. 
“To me it looks like they won’t 
be going to the MMC on this.” 

British Gas reiterated yes- 
terday that ft supported Of&as’s 
decision to allow the full cost of 
gas and its transportation to be 
passed through to customers. 
Although the company 
accepted the three-year dura- 
tion of the new domestic price 
formula, it complained that 


Ofgas had made no commit- 
ment to lift regulation after tire 
year 2000. 

However, its main ire was di- 
rected at the pace controls. It 
rejected the tightening of the 
price cap from 4 per cent below 
the rise m the retail prioe index 
(RPI-4) to RPI-5 and its aban- 
donment as a. control over to- 
tal revenue in favour of its 
application to several different 
payment methods. 

Ofgas”5 requirement that 25 
per cent of costs should be cut 
between now and next April and 
subsequent 5 per cent reduc- 
tions would require the com- 
pany to dash £75m off last 
year's £500m bill, with a further 
£25m in each of the two subse- 
quent years, Mr Rogerson said. 

Ofgas will produce its offidaf 
consultation paper at the end of 
the month, with a further 28rday 
consultation period before 
British Gas must either accept 
or reject the proposals. 




Warning for Ofgas: Philip Rogerson, deputy chairman 


Meconic ends 
year on a high 


Cook may sell First Choice stake 


Every Wednesday in the 
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MAGNUS GRIMONO 

Meconic, the world’s biggest 
maker of opiates, yesterday 
rounded off a sparkling maiden 
year as a listed company with a 
£6m acquisition and a 40 percent 
rise in profits. The Edmbuigb- 
based group saw its shares, which 
were floated at 135p in June 
1995, rise aforther 16p to 25 lp 
after it announced the purchase 
of Phoenix Chemicals. 

Jim Cook, finance director, 
said Phoenix represented a very 
important strategic step for 
Meconic’s existing contract 
chemical manufacturing opera- 
tons. Tbe^ Wirral-based company 
works with drug companies who 
have difficulties with the highly 
reactive processes required to 
produce the chemical interme- 
diates which go into modem 
pharmaceuticals. Adding 
Phoenix’s expertise to their own 
would allow Meconic to offer a 
broader range of contract man- 
ufacturing services to customers 
and open up the US market, 

from which the company is 
banned under United Nations 
rules restricting the transport and 
manufacture of opiates. 

Meconic is paying an initial 
£6m in shares and cash for 
Phoenix, with deferred payments 
up to £l2m depending on results 
up to the year 2000. Underlying 
profits at Phoenix were £700,000 • 


on turnover of £3m last year. 

The news came as Meconic 
revealed pre-tax profits up from 
£4 J8m to £5-83m in the year to 
3 May, helped by a £439,000 cut 
in the interest bflL 

Mecoaic's existing contract 
manufacturing business was the 
fastest growing part of the 
group in the year last year, 
doubling sales to£L15m. Much 
of its work involves making 
products developed by biotech- 
nology groups, such as Shire 
Pharmaceuticals’ gafaflthanrine 
treatment forAltzheimefs d is- , 
ease and an infant eczema 
product for the recently float- 1 
ed Phytopharm, Growth should , 
be maintained by further con- 
tract wins in the current year. 

Sales grew 28 per cent to 
£5.4m in speciality fine chemi- 
cals, despite a slowing in demand 
in the second half tor aloin, a 
chemical intermediate used in 
an anti- arthritic drug. Meconic 
said ft expected that to pickup 
again, but warned of a slow- 
down in the growth of Bitrex, a 
bittering agent now used by all 
the major supermarket groups 
as an additive to prevent the ac- 
cidental consumption of house- 
hold cleaners and the like. 

Total sales of the division 
grew 9 per cent to £27.1m, 
within which opiates were 8 per 
cent up and other controlled 
drugs wot ahead fay 28 per cent 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Thomas Cook, the travel agent 
now owned by Westdeutsche 
Landesbank, is widely expected 
to unload its 11 per cent stake 
in tour operator First Choice f<A- 

of Sunworld, Britain’s fifth- 


The deal, in which Cook jpakl 
Spam’s Grupo Viajes Iberia an 
undisclosed sum, bolsters the 
agent’s presence in the UK 
tour industry which is domi- 
nated by Canada’s Thomson, 
and British rivals Airtours and 
First Choice. 

Sunworld controls 5 per cent 
of the British short-haul pack- 
age holiday market behind the 
three largest players, which 
have almost 60 per cent between 


them, and Cosmos/Avro with 6 
per cent. 

“We have always enjoyed an 
excellent relationship wtihilhe 
company and today's announ- 
cement is a natural extension of 
our existing association,” Ulrich 
Zierke, the chief executive, 
said. Sunworid’s brands include 
Summersun and Wintersun, 
Sunworld Sailing, Sunworld 
Beach Villas and the charter air- 
line Airworld. 

Thomas Cook said Sunworld 
would complement its travel 
agency operations, long-haul 
holidays and foreign -exchange 
business. It has installed Nigel 
Hards, its farmer director of UK 
retail operations, as managing 
director, replacing chief execu- 
tive Peter Long who is leaving 
immediately. 

The deal with Sunworld draws 


a line under Thomas Cook’s at- 
tempt to form an alliance with 
Fust Choice, in which it took a 
21 per cent stake in 1993 as part 
of the tour operator's successful 
defence against a hostile bid 
from Airtours. 

The partnership, designed to 
counter the vertically integrated 
operations of Thomson, which 
owns travel at^ni Lunn Jtofy, and 
Airtours, which owns Going 
Places, never lived up to its po- 
tential and the relationship has 
been on the rocks for a while. 

A spokeswoman for Thomas 
Cook refused to say whether the 
Sunworld deal would mean it 
would sell its Fust Choice stake 
but she did say that it would 
have no impact on the com- 
mercial relationship between 
the two companies. 

“We will continue to sell 


their products through our 
shops,” she said. 

The deal signals a significant 
shake-up in the UK holiday in- 
dustry at a time when all the 
Ja^ge players are reviewing their 
strategies to counter the cut- 
throat competition and over- 
capacity that blew a hole in 
profits last year. . 

Airtours b^s been expanding 
rapidly in North America and 
Scandinavia. Thomson, mean- 
while, is denying rumours that 
it is planning to sell or float its 
UK Thomson Havel arm. 

Separately yesterday. Inspi- 
rations, Britain’s sixth-largest 
tour operator, said it was pav- 
mg£ 1.75m to acquire Skiers 
World, a ski-tour group. The 
deal will be funded by a £l2 m 
rights issue of two convertible 
shares for every five ordinaries 


Argyll stages £208m share buy-back 


NIGEL COPE 

Argyll, the Safeway supermar- 
ket group, undertook the first 
share buy-back in the super- 
market sector yesterday when 
it acquired 60 million of its own 
shares. Priced at 346p per share, 
the total value of the transac- 
tion was £2Q8m_ The deal rep- 
resents 5.25 per cent of the 
company’s share capital. 

Argyll bought the shares yes- 
terday afternoon after ft had 


been granted shareholder ap- 
proval at the company’s annua t 
meeting in the morning. Argyll's 
gearing will rise from the year- 
end level of 13 per cent to 30 
per cent as a result The com- 
pany expects the buy-back to en- 
hance earnings per share tty 
about 1 per cent this year. It said 
the company’s higher gearing 
would not constrain the Safe- 
ways expansion plans. 

In an update on current trad- 
ing, Argyll chairman Sir Alistair 


Grant said sales in the 13 weeks 
of its current year were 9.7 per 
cent ahead of the same period 
last year. Stripping out new 
stores openings, tike-for-like 
sales were 5.2 per cent ahead. 

Gross margins, excluding 
petrol, are slightly down on 
the year. Sir Alistair said this 
was “as anticipated” tb oug h 
the trend was improving. The 
petrol price war continues to 
have an adverse effect” on 

Safeway s petrol business which 


is understood to b< 
break even levels. 

Sir Alistair said i 
starting to benei 
Safeway 2000 restr 
gramme. “Free 
disruption which i 
companied these 
are confident of 
year of good proEl 
Alistair said. 

Argyll sought foi 
from shareholders 
company name to 


O 
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Reaching the past other lagers can’t reach 


An Egyptian beer 
has gone on sale 
at Harrods, Paul 
Valelly imbibes 
and reports 

IWo bottles, and you would 
not be fit to drive a chariot. Tu- 
tankhamun Ale. made to a 
3 ^50-year-old Egyptian recipe, 
went on sale at Harrods yes- 
terday. Mind you, if you could 
afford two bottles you would 
probably have had your chariot 
chauffeur-driven, with slaves 
to run alongside for good mea- 
sure. TtM first bottle cost £5iW0 
and the other 999 in the num- 
bered, limited-edition brew 
went for £50 apiece. 

With some trepidation, 
therefore, l opened a bottle in 
the company of Jim Merrington, 
the brewer who has spent six 
yean in a painstaking recon- 
struction of the antique bever- 
age. first made in Amarna. in 
the desert wastes 200 miles 
south of the modem city of 
Cairo for the Pharoah Akhcn- 
aten and his Queen Ncfertiti. 
But before the glass could be 
raised there was a story to telL 
It is a tale of some precision. 
Amama was built by Akhen- 
aien in honour of the sun 
god Aten, whom he decided 
was the only god. Bui when his 
son Tutankhamun succeeded to 
the throne he restored a plu- 
rality of deities and destroyed 
the city dedicated to this 
early monotheism. Amama 
flourished for only 17 years, 
so everything there can be 
dated exactly. “It’s a time 
warp. Everything you kick in 



Sweet, fruity, with a touch of caramel, Paul Vadelty takes a drop of the old - 3,250 years old - stuff. 


the sand is 3,000 years old,” 
said Mr Merrington. 

He began work on the pro- 
ject in 1990 when Barry Kemp 
of Cambridge University, who 
is field director of the rite for 
ihe Egypt Exploration Society . 
came across several streets of 
breweries including the royal 


brewery. Dr Kemp decided that 
he needed a brewer. He con- 
tacted Jim Merrington of Scot- 
tish and Newcastle Breweries 
who. fortuitously, had recently 
visited Egypt after his son won 
a travel scholarship to study 
ancient graffiti. 

"It was a wonderful oppor- 


tunity to explore (he origins of 
our industry," said Mr Mer- 
rington. "Brewing as we know 
it was developed in Egypt: 4,000 
years ago when the pyramids 
were being built they were said 
to have lived off bread and an 
alcoholic porridge ... by the 
time of Herodotus and Pliny the 


Egyptians were exporting beer 
to India and Greece. 

"They had beers of different 
colours and strengths for dif- 
ferent occasions: beers for high 
days, feast days, medicinal beets 
- one for toothache, made with 
rhubarb, and one injected as an 
enema if you had pDes." 




Take a picture 


What does the Heart of Britain mean to you? Take a photo 
this week and it could live forever as one of 300 chosen by our 
celebrity judges to appear in the ‘Heart of Britain' book. 

There are nine categories, which might give you some 
ideas: Young Britain. Caring Britain, Animal Britain, Britain 
on the Move, Sporting Britain, Good Time Britain, Beautiful 
Britain, Working Britain and Tomorrow's Britain. 

The picture judged best in each category wins 
an Olympus Mju-1 compact camera. 


Send us your three best photographs, together with a 



£. 2 donation and entry form, available from BP garages, Dillons, 
Dixons, John Menzies, WH Smith, Vv&terstone's, Mirror Group 
Newspapers or by telephoning 0891 252605* 

The Heart of Britain book will be a remarkable record 
of the nation in the final years of the 20th Century. And your 
photograph and name could be there for all to see. 

But the pleasure you might get will be fer outweighed 
by the pleasure you will give. Because you will be giving 
someone the chance of a better life; or simply a better 
chance of living. So have a heart. Take a picture. 


Heart of Britain’ 


Ally lst-Tth 


In support of Royal Brompton Hospital, the leading edge in heart research and treatment. 

Supported by: AMV Croup - Bookman Projects* Dixons * Halifax Building Society* Hlflsdown Holdings * Love This Records • Marks & Spencer 

'Sift wiIkKlcMtto' cmprmuM 'jwlarcdawrfw Wo wwmwefnw (0»u»J49p[i»,iiinule«fllo*nom« AD pn>fov* damned nTlwHwiftalBnUui Afcfcd. boa dkacttd<)4v 1996. 






Ancient recipe: Egyptten depiction of the making off the beer 


Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Amarna’s Sun Tfemple bad a 
“window of appearance" - the 
equivalent of me Buckingham 
Palace balcony - from which the 
royals waved to the adoring mul- 
titude. Tomb paintings of the 
scene show that tbey were 
aided by long lines of servants, 
who streamed from the temple 


carrying beer jam at their 
shoulders to distribute to the 
waving plebs. 

Working out exactly what 
was in those pots constituted 
quite a detective story .Thanks 
to the pharaonic practice of 
burying a king with everything 
he needed in the afterlife, 
archeologists were able to refer 
to doGs'-nonse-sized models of 
breweries at work. Dr Delwen 
Samuel, an archaeobotanist, 
painstakingly swept the floor of 
the breweries and found grains 
of emmer wheat, “very rare to- 
day, but the only wheat grown 
in ancient Egypt Some of it was 
sprouted and used to make 
malt," she said yesterday, as she 
waited to taste the beer. 

The tarry residues left in ex- 
cavated pots were examined at 
the Edinburgh Brewing School 
using an electron microscope to 
work out the recipe. . Tun Mer- 
rington visited the dig with four 
brewers, all of whom came up 
with hypotheses for the srien- 

tisis to test “They're malting up 
there,” said one, scrutinising a 
tomb painting. “It’s drum malt- 
ing; they still do it that way in 
parts of Europe.” It was, said Dr 
Delwen Samuel, a model ofin- 
ter-disdp linary collaboration 
* The team also analysed wa- 
ter from desert wells and built 
replica kilns to make beer pots. 

Ancient writings had talked 
of beer made from equal quan- 


tities of grain and dates. But 
when the archeologists foimd no 

ft* stones and the scientists no 
date fibres, the Egyptologists 
concluded tbey had to reinter- 
pret the hieroglyphic for 
“dates:" to mean “sweet sub- 
stance” - starch converted to 
sugar in malt. What eariieqj*. 
archeologists had taken to be 
bread buns in pharaonic tombs 
are now thought to be cakes 
from which to make instant beer 
while an army is on the march. 

There was nothing instant 
about the beer before us. When 
the brewers began work at 
SAN's test factory in Edin- 
burgh, the emmeT wheat was so 
hard that the brewery’s barley 
mill had to be run at one tenth 
of normal speed. The beer 
could never be made in com- 
mercial quantities. 

We lifted it to our noses. It 
smelt sweet and fruity, with a 
touch of caramel and raw grain. 
The label said 6 per cent alco- 
hol and you could smell the 
strength. It tasted sweet, heavy, 
mouth -coating but with some 
astringency. Jim Merrington 
soon abandoned taster-speak 
and pronounced, "It’s not a con- 
noisseur brew, it’s for quaffing." 
So I lifted the bottle to my lips 
and knocked it back, then had 
another bottle - it was cheap- 
er, after all than Dom F£rignon 
-and left Harrods walking like 
an Egyptian. 


RAF pilot ‘in 



of chicken’ 


A jury watched video film yes- 
terdayshowing the moment an 
army private was killed in an al- 
leged game of “chicken” as he 
was buzzed by a low-flying RAF 
Hercules aircraft 

The film captured the Her- 
cules XP186 in a low pass over 
South Cemey military airfield 
near Cirencester, Glos, in Au- 
gust 1994. 

Private Christopher Game, 
22, from Rale, Dorset who was 
standing on his recovery truck 
roof, died from multiple injuries 
when struck by the rear ramp 
of the transport aircraft flying 
at I40mph, 12ft to 14ft from the 
ground. 

The four minute video was 
the last of 21 shown in prose- 
cution evidence in the Bristol 
Crown Court trial of the Her- 
cules pilot. Squadron Leader 
Michael Morison, 42. 

He denies the manslaughter 
of Ptc Game, a single man. 

The private’s death on the af- 
ternoon of August 4 was cap- 
tured on the film shot from 
inside the Hercules. 

For some minutes, the air- 
craft circled woods and fields 
before coming in over the air- 
field. 

The juiy then saw only a blur 
of movement as the private’s 
body fell from the roof of his 
truck cab and a piece of the air- 
craft’s lowered rear ramp was 
seen tumbling to the ground. 

Pte Game’s divorced moth- 
er, Rose, sat in court clutching 
the hand of a companion as the 
film was shown. 

Junior Crown Counsel Mr 
Alim Jenkins, QC slowed down 
the closing sequences in a jerky 
frame bv frame movement. 

Morison watched the video 
intently from the dock. 

The Crown say there was a 
practice among the Hercules 
crew, including Morison, to 
make very low level passes af- 
ter a completed drop operation. 

They say these unauthorised 
passes had no operational val- 
ue and were aimed at creating 
excitement and bravado among 
the air crew and people on the 
ground. 

Mark Evans QC, for the 
Crown, said: "It was a game that 
could be described in some 
ways as playing chicken.” 

He maintained that the 
squadron leader had aimed the 


aircraft with the intention of 
passing low and “buzzing" Pte 
Game and others in the drop 
zone. 

The jury were told the pilot 
and the private were part of a 
joint RAF/Army unit involved 
in testing air-drop equipment 
and techniques. 

Both men were stationed at 
Brize Norton, Oxfordshire. 

Private Game was the driver 
of a recovery truck fitted with 
a jib crane. The crane controls 
were on the roof of bis cab. 

Mr Evans said for some time 
previously a practice had de- 
veloped where inspection runs 
were made after successful 
drops. 

These runs were becoming 
lower and lower, the aim being 
to create excitement from the 
risk involved. The low passes 
were a “bit of frin”, he said. 

The Crown maintained the 
pilot was criminally negligent 
because of the risk involved. 

"Wfe say It is criminal because 
the defendant in those circum- ? 
stances was clearly indifferent v ' 
to the risk. He, of all people, 
knew what the risk was but 
nonetheless went ahead to have 
a bit of fun." 

The prosecution said in some 
cases aircraft were between 
14ft and 28ft from the ground. 

On a second pass a number 
of tbe men dropped their 
trousers to expose their bottoms 
to the aircraft. Mr Evans said 
the squadron leader was a dis- 
tinguished pfloL with over 2^500 
flying hours on Hercules air- 
craft. 

He had served for 20 years, 
mostly as an operational pilot, 
and also flew Tornados. 

Mr Evans said the jury might 
hear evidence the pilot's radio 
altimeter had failed at 70f( in 
approaching South Cemev. 

It was reported defective by 
the flight engineer and later 
proved to be operating outside 
normal tolerances. 

_ But Mr Evans said the al- 
timeter was not crucial to the 
low pass which depended on the, 
pilot's visual approach. ' - 

He told the jury. “It does not 
explain why he was coming in 
that low. 'Hie prosecution say 
the question of the radio al- 
timeter is effectively a red her- 
ring. It has no bearing on the 
reason for being so low." 


THE CROSSWORD 
HAS MOVED TODAY 
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Graf faces Date 

with final destiny 


JOHN ROBERTS 



Tennis Correspondent 

Steffi Graf and Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario are one 
match away from a repeat 
of last year’s astonishing fi- 
nal, but at least the 
women’s singles has provided two new 
names in the last four. . . 

Meredith McGrath, a Swws-based 
American, has emerged unsceded frcun 

the bottom quarter of the draw tocbal 
lenge the fourth-seeded Sanchez Vicano, 
jSdMmflco Date, the No l2 f ed \£^ 
face Graf, having become the first 
Japanese woman to reach a senu-finai 
at the All England Club. 

From McGrath’s pomt of view, there 
is a distinct iiony about the wwewntt 
have transpired since the 
don tournament at Eastbourne. Havmg 
S there toMonica Seles m straight sete 
in the second round, she hasbewmf the 
' chief benefiaary of the second seed s ear- 

^^Se^fourth roimd, McGrath ac- 
counted for Katarina Smdemkqya, the 

Slovakian wbo upset Seles, and it came 

as no surprise yestei^^en^^ef- 

ican defeated hercompatnoU the nmtit- 

seeded Mary Joe Fernandez, who 
injured her bock whflepractisiDg and did 

Well to complete the match- 
Fernanda who ^bto™ o£f the 




■IS^IBSSSSSSS^ 

Easy does it as Sampras and Graf show 
the authority of champions 

Stich the No 10 seed, comes a cropper 
S-hdur battle With Dutchman 

^ Ste has lost her two previous rash- 
es against Sanchez Vicano. the of 
them on grass in Newport, Rhode Island, 

^The Spaniard defeated Austria's Ju- 
dith Wiesner, 64, 6-0. After a 

in which she waited for nustakeswhich 
did not materialise, S^ichez Vicmo 
found herself 2-4 down. She ponded 

by showing more a^re^cn and wmnuig 



grass^ouri play wnen iaamg 
terdav, and was defeated, 6-3. 6-1. 

Tie 25-year-old McGrath could 
scarcely believe what she had thieved. 
-Ijust stopped shaking about five min- 
uteTago,” she said. “It’s an honour to 
be taTe semis of Wimbledon, rmju* 
thrilled to be here and to be playing me 
kind of tennis I am. Coming mto the 

tournament, I never expected iu It nev 

er crossed my mind. I was hoping to wm 

^h^GrShT^nked No 27 in the world, 
a j^Shadtbe style to make an im- 
SSn at Wimbledon, as die showed 
when defeating Martina Navratilova 
S ^othelLtbountet^ woyeara 

ago and by winning at Birmingham less 
"than three weeks ago. 

The one alarming aspect of Mc- 
Grath's match yesterday was a heavily 
strapped right thigh, which gave the 


SSSKK£5rE==~- 

oftheir seven encounters, in Tbkyo m 

A *Date clinched victory against Ger- 
many in the Fed Cup by defeating 

Grat 7-6, ^ 12rl0. Oidy one otfaa pl^- 
pr hls beaten Graf this year, and that 
was the 15 -year-old Martina Hmgis at 

the Italian Open in May. 

Graf atoned for that by defeating 
Hingis here in the fourth roimd^ 6- 1, 
6-4 The first set Was over m 20 minutes. 

?i«,it took Graf tbattong to com- 
plete ^ mc game of the final against 

edged dosertob^r 

seventh title with anSnofl rouUne wm 

against her old rival Jana 

6-2 in 61 minutes. The Czech serve- 

volieyer rarely seemed 

dose contest, let alone find hereett 4-1 

ahead in the third set and servmg, as she 

did before her nerve deserted her m the 
1993 final 



fa thethird set I felt like I had totally lost 


i quickly 

times when shewtshum^ 

crowd distracted tbepbyeis, but thoews 
one amusing moment as the mmchdrw 
to a dose. “Come on, Jana, 

Sennamwinagp^cMMC^wtoM 

was leading 5-1 in theseco^s^-TooIa^- 
Unlike the England footbaI 5^^^ t ' 

na was not even close to ashoot-out. 

of the 


British 
Club aims for last four 

Henman took a break from telabotm 


above me ah eubjow 
I t is not a mesage fix Tim 
_ Henman, but the name ot 

the constrnctkra company which is re- 
building the Wimbledon grounds. 
Henman requires no urging. Nor 
• i to keen his 


Tim Henman (left) takes on 
Todd Martin on Centre Court 
today. John Roberts looks at his 
_g chances of reaching the semi-final 

C.nhecrowdisgon^to 




perbole to pundte who 

Bl ^^& f e2i-yem-old 
from Oxford are dearly defined -to- 

la ^^tectert]^rase about not think- 
ing about the evening before the day is 
done comes to mind. It m ffie 

context of the extent of the famerdBrn- 
pion’s wrist injury, but could be applied 
to Henman’s situation today. 

Ks immediate tasks townwme 
Tbdd Martin, the AmencanNo 13s^d, 
who looms like an animated version ot 
one of the cranes If Henman; * 
cessful, he will emulate Roger Thylor.ihe 

nation's last men’s senn-fin^ m 1 973- 

Those who imagine that it is snnpiy a 
case of come in No 13, your time* up. 
i rmderestnnatins Mar- 


25-year-old from Illinois. the Centre Court has been phenomenaL 

one tiring. Martin was fte^tpl^ But l3£ Tim is going to have to play 

ertobeatFeteSampmson|r^mAe B* matcfat0 beat Tbdd. 1 don’t want 
1994 final of the Ma Arfois^Qneens grew j think Tbdd might be 

Qub, Loudon, 7^6, 7-6. He wenton P favourite, but the way Tim is 

reach the 'Wimbledon sexm-finalsjvrth ^ happen out there- 

four five-set wins - thefirst gayer ^mtbe P^S^^compieted his fourth- 

open era to accomplish the fcat-befcre Ttams 

taring to Sampras m fern ^ 7-5, fr-2. htis 

“IBs game is veiy suited, bampras in Henman smee 

h«sr returns 


._okatilBatieastiman»-cu« & ^™- 
Bonu»vw6‘'“-7T:“r» - From there you’ve just got to play it nice 

think he’s got a good < *“- - ^ other match, block out the crowd and 

Not that the thrcf-um^^amgoD there to do a job and 

doubts thalHepMDtoff^rotads^ H^rtlSer whether people wart 

u-. him m straient sets m me «■ n r „nt " 

you to do it well or not. 


doubts inai newt™ — --- 

he defeated him in strait setem the 
second round last year. “The way hes 


Henman took a break from laboma 

SS^rSSESSStf 

has made lum the lat^ 
British^ member of the Last 8 Oub, a hos- 
pitality facility on the ' ®T 

ooroorated in the new Court No 1 
complex. Inaugurated in l^aspwt^ 

thelto champion^ celebra^tte 

Last 8 Qub recognises the contribution 
made by players wbo have readedthe 
quaiter-final of the singles or the semi- 
finals of the doubles. 

Henman will not look out of pl®c® 
among the greats wfa opopm to thedub, 

and te alro adopts a tefreshmg attitude 

towards the Fred Peny^dromewhidi 
has inhibited many of his predecessors. 

“When rve been growmg up, coming 
through in juniOT tennis, if s 
uSas a negative against us, he^ 
recently. “It’s always been reported 
^^Wn’thadaWmWtedonctom- 
pion since Red Perry, emphasising bow 

ettEaES£sassa 

to use as a positive to spur me on and 

try to achieve whatever I can m the 

gamC ' Raising a tennis star; 

Main paper, page 12 
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TS 'HEN' MAN AT QUEEJ^^ JUNE 1994 


3graph: David Ashdown 


The onty time that 

faced Todd Martin was in a n^tch at 

tie ,Stelte Artois 
C^an^sorvships at- Queen's Club in. 

^ ^^WEtny Bates was still the British 

Noi^Si. tea Just <M"JPW Bd ° ^ 5T 
the ■ best victories of his career, 

beating Boris Becker. ' • 

Greg Rusedski, then stiH a 
Canadian but already talking of 


rrKMWZ to London,' was ateo on^a rou; 
beating another British Wimbledon 
hero, Chris Bailey. :> : TMBie 

John Roberts, otjrjTejJTO 

gorosptmdent, ended one teu ton 

Dub championship sjto 
■the : following deScnption. of- the 
HenrnarvM^tinfTia^ • 

Players bom and tedh ere 


continue to show promise, the 19; 


No : 9, ^before the American won 
6r4; ^6<' , adrancing to 
Rujedsta:for_9 place to the quarter- 

had a break point 
W tfie' & ^set, recovered from 

jdtarigrivs serve' in the opening 
game.iof the second set to level at 
%4, - only to be: let down by hfs 


forehand volley in the Mowing 

^/Sartfo, none the less ^ “®® 
{repressed. “He is not going to need 
a wild card much longer , ; He has a 
ton of shots. He needs to play a let 
of matches and get used t? 
situations and also ms mto he 
height I was faced with the same 
mg when I was a year or two 
younger," he said. 
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£8,887.681 


£196.39 


£9,920.64 
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£9,426.72 1 
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You efin take out an unsecured 
Personal Loan for any reasont with 
Hamilton Direct Bank, a division of 
HFC Bank pic and take advantage of 

our attractive fixed rates: 

12.9% APR 
14 . 9 % 


. , 1 \ : K 1 ' ' ' *• 

0800 30 3000 


Quoting ref: 93004/1B5N 
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2 sport 


Wednesday 
pay £2.75m 
for Booth 


Football 

NICK DUXBURY 

A flourish of transfers yesterday 
signalled the speeding up of the 
summer sales after the self-en- 
forced lull during Euro 96. 
Andy Booth's £2.75m move to 
Sheffield Wednesday was the 
main trade of a day which also 
saw Manc hester United confirm 
that they had put £3.Gm on the 
table for Karel Poborsky. 

The 22-year-old Booth, a 
former England Under-21 in- 
ternational striker, arrived at 
Wednesday from their York- 
shire neighbours. Huddersfield 
Town, whose manager. Brian 
Horton, immediately spent 
more than £2m of the incoming 
cash on the forwards Marcus 
Stewart and Andy Payton, plus 
the defender Andy Morrison. 
Horton paid a club record 
£1.2m to Bristol Rovers for 
Stewart, Blackpool's Morrison 
cost £500,000, and Payton 
£350.000 from Barnsley. 

David Pleat's spending at 
Hillsborough could soon go 
through the £5m barrier, with 
the Chariton midfielder Lee 
Bowver now back from holiday 
to give his decision on whether 
it is a Wednesday or a Leeds 
shirt he pulls on next season. 
Pleat underlined that he was 
persuing a home-grown pur- 
chase policy. “We want to gel 
good, young English players," 
he said. “We need that sense of 
responsibility rather than a 
mercenary or gypsy-type atti- 
tude where they want to leave 
when things arc going wrong." 

Manchester United operate 
no such restrictions and are will- 
ing to pay Slavia Prague big 
money for Poborsky, the Czech 
Republic's outstanding mid- 
fielder. Liverpool are no longer 
in the running for the long- 
haired 24-year-old, but Lazio 
are understood to have offered 
him lucrative personal terms. 

After Italian and French ar- 
rivals, Chelsea arc now trying to 
tempt Slovan Bratislava to part 


with the Slovakian midfielder 
Robert Tomashek, 24, for 
£I-5m. 

West Ham demonstrated a 
preference for a combination of 
domestic and overseas talent by 
signing the Southampton de- 
fender, Richard Hall, and the 
30-year-old Portuguese striker 
Paulo Fulre, a free transfer 
capture from Milan. 

With another three arrivals 
expected later this week, their 
assistant manager Frank Lara- 
pard said that the Hammers 
were “going back to the era of 
Moore, Hurst and Peters" and 
described Hall as “our Tony 
Adams". 

The fee for Hall, 24 anda for- 
mer England Under-21 captain, 
will be decided by a tribunal, 
with the Saints asking £l-5m. 

All is not sweetness and light 
at the cities of Leicester and 
Manchester. Leicester pulled 
out of a £1.6m move for Ben 
Thatcher after accusing the 
Mill wall full-back of attempting 
to play them off in an auction 
with Wimbledon. “Leicester 
City are too big a dub to be tri- 
fled with," said their manager, 
Martin O'Neill, who looks set 
to lose fwan Roberts, the strik- 
er who contributed 20 goals to 
their promotion campaign. He 
has rejected a three-year deal 
and is now lined op for a 
£500,0013 switch to Wolves. 

The knashing of teeth at 
Maine Road concerns the 31- 
ycar-old Keith Curie, who has 
Etcen put on the transfer list af- 
ter being stripped of the cap- 
taincy. “After informing him that 
1 was relieving him of the cap- 
taincy, it was agreed that wc 
would circularise clubs inform- 
ing them of his availability," 
Alan Ball, the Manchester City 
manager, said. 

■ The media group Caspian, 
who have the former Queen's 
Park Rangers owner Richard 
Thompson on its board, has suc- 
ceed in a £2 0m takeover of 
Leeds United after beating off 
offers from leisure firm Conrad 
and a “late overseas bidder.” 



Oxford’s batsmen make hay after being put in by Cambridge on the first day of tire University match at Lord's yesterday 


Photograph: Robert HalJam 


Oxford’s batsmen have Cake and eat it 


There are new verities creeping 
into the University match. One 
of them is that the morning's 
play will be punctuated by the 
shnll cries of schoolchildren, as 
if quiet old Lord's was sudden- 
ly hosting a swimming gala. 

Admitted free, the kids start 
drifting away before lunch, but 
yesterday, for the committed 
few who’ remained, the after- 
noon provided good value as 
they scampered around re- 
trieving balls that had been 
hoisted into the Mound Stand. 

The batsmen were a left- 
hander, Andrew Ridley, whose 
path to a delightful century 
featured one sublime patch as 
he raced through the sixties and 
seventies, and a militant right- 
hander. Gul Khan. 


The mixture of right and 
left-hander severely taxed Cam- 
bridge, given the shortness of 
the Tavern boundary. The first- 
class regulations set the mini- 
mum distance at 50 yards, but 
this one cannot have been more 
than 45 yards, if that So another 
verily of the modem Varsity 
match is that it will be played 
within a leg-side flick of the 
boundary, on a pitch that is dri- 
er. shaved closer and more 
batsman-friendly than any oth- 
ers prepared for first-class 
games at headquarters. 

So what were Cambridge do- 
ing electing to field fist In 
what has become the annual 
Batsmen's Game? Perhaps, 
hoping that if this pitch was to 
offer any hint of life it would 
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THE FINAL. SCORE 


Euro J 96 captivated and enthralled the nation and we hope that this Football 
Forecast competition added to the excitment of the tournament. We are pleased to 
announce that the winner of our football game is Mr Narda of Maida Vale, London. 

The top five readers in our competition are as fol 

Position Name Town Points 

1 Mr Narda London 63 

4 DJ Ds'in.'r.-'O"! O' c-rev :.-4 


Question No. 
i 


Below you w iff find the answers to the eleven questions 

Question Points 


Answer 


Norman Harris sees new truths revealed 
in this year's Varsity match at Lord's 

only be found on the firs mom- man out as an Oxbridge seam 
m g' More likely, captain Rus- buwkri who played for England, 
sell took the immensely Predictably, therefore, the 
pragmatic view that the best Oxford openers started at 
chance of victory for his strong something abovetbe usual se- 
ta ailing side - arguably even dale pace of these first mom- 
strongerthan Oxford’s -was in ings- It was 46 off 11 overs 
being offered something stiff to before AndyWhittalTs off-spin 
chase on fie last day. was introduced. Perhaps the 

Hie bonding difficulties faced most telling stroke — for all the 
by both sides are underlined by fireworks that were to oomelat- 
fie fact that they contributed er - came when Chinmay 
only one bowler between them Gupte simply turned the off- 
- an off-sj&mer- to last week’s spirmer firmly from the bade 
British Univeisifies side that foot and defeated the man 
played the Indians. Clearly, vainly sprinting along the line 
cerebral cricketers are bats- from square leg to midwickeL 
mere Derek Pringle is a very odd A little hope for Cambridge 


came when Rob Tennent, at a 
very modest medium pace, 
swung it both ways, but errors 


peremptorily. And the first wick- 
et was to come, ironically since 
Cambridge's fielding was unac- 
countably slack, with a run out 
Gupte thought he had defeat- 
ed mid-on, but hadn't He got 
most of the way to the other end, 
but not all that far bade, as Cam- 
bridge made as much a meal of 
their part of the action as Gupte 
did of his. It was bad cricket. 

Iain Sutcliffe gathered just six 
singles after lunch in 32 minutes, 
before flashing fatally at Whit- 
tall, and that left the stage to Ri- 
dley. Nothing became him, 
perhaps, like ms start an extra- 
cover drive for four from his sec- 


ond ball, and another such 
stroke to go from five to nine. 
It suggested a rare talent, and 
he looked a young man apart 
with his dark blue cap, his re- 
laxed, wri&ty strokes and a bat 
that gave the impression of be- 
ing extremely hght His left- 

handedness apart, he brought to 
mind a youthful Australian of 
several decades ago, Ian Craig: 
he certainly did not look like 
anyone on the county* scene. 

Ridley had made a hundred 
in Ids first match of the season, 
and had now made one in his last 
game for Oxford. By the time he 
was out, caught ana bonded for 
155, he had hit seven sixes and ^ 
17 fours and Oxford were almost 
out of sight as they cruised to 390 
for 4 at the dose. 


Happier all-rounder back at Trent Bridge 


Chris Lewis admitted yesterday 
that he expects a “mixed reac- 
tion” from Nottinghamshire 
fans during the Trent Bridge 
Test against India. 

The England coach. David 
Lloyd, appealed for Lewis to be 
“given a fair chance” at the club 
he walked out of last winter af- 
ter four largely acrimonious 
years. The 2f£year old all- 
rounder’s career has been re- 
juvenated by his move to Surrey 


session, Lewis proved that he is 
untroubled by the hip com- 


plaint which fiared up during 
the Lord's Test. 

Lewis said; “Life goes on and 
during this Test I shall be con- 
centrating an my game. I'm sure 
I will be getting a mixed reac- 
tion from the people here. Re- 
lationships were strained. There 
was a dash of personalities 
with various people - it wasn't 
one individual. I think it's suf- 
ficient to say that I didn't fit into 
the scheme of things.” 

Matters came to a head when 
Lewis’s mother’s house was 
burned down and he returned 


to London immediately to help 
out Several people at the dub 
suggested at the time that it was 
a made-up story and that Lewis 
was just trying to get out of play- 
ing some cricket 
“That episode sums up my 
time at Nottingham.” Lewis 
said. “It was sad fiat I had team- 
mates casting doubt on my 
word, but all that’s in the past 
“I've been very happy with 
my form this suftmer. The 
whole atmosphere is more re- 
laxed at Surrey." 

Lewis is keen that England's 


management should consider 
him as a candidate for the No 
6 all-rounder's role. Lloyd 
agreed that Lewis at six is one 
of several options for the Test 
He said: “It's all about compe- 
tition, isn't it? We have three 
players in our 13 who would all 
like to thank they could do the 
No 6 job - Ronnie Irani. Mark 
Ealham and Chris Lewis. 

“We will not be deciding our 
team until the morning and 

we’ve got one eye on the weath- 
er forecast. But, at the moment, 
all options are open." 


Tyson offered £30m to meet Lewis 


Boxing 


Mike Tyson, the World Boxing 
Council heavyweight champion, 
was yesterday offered £30m to 
defend his title against Britain’s 
Lennox Lewis. 

Frank Maloney, Lewis' 
manager, wasted no time in 
pledging the money after 
Tyson said that he was willing 
to meet the Canadian-raised 
fighter. Tyson’s WBC title, 


won against Frank Bruno in 
March, will not be at stake 
when he fights Bruce Seldon 
in Las Vegas on Saturday week 
~ following a court ruling pro- 
hibiting him from defending 
his title against anyone other 
than Lewis. 

As he then opted to meet Sel- 
don, the World Boxing Associ- 
ation title-holder, Tyson was told 
to vacate his WBC crown on 15 
July but, in a further complica- 
tion to the heavyweight division 


merry-go-round, Maloney said 
Lewis was prepared to let Tyson 
keep his belt rather than figh t 
for the two fighters to meet each 
other for a vacated title. 

Lewis, who took £2.6m in 
“slep-aside money” to let Tyson 
to fight Seldon, was himself the 
WBC title holder until he lost to 
Oliver McCall in September 
1994 and yesterday Tyson, who 
has lost just once in 45 figjhts, said 
he was prepared to face Lewis 
- the No 1 WBC contender. 


“I hear he's saying everyone 
is afraid of him. well, Mike 
Tyson is not afraid of him. Fm 
not afraid of anyone. Bring 
him on,” the 29-year-old Tyson 
said. “I think he’s afraid of him- 
self.” IK 

This was just what Maloney 
wanted to hear, and in a faxed 
letter he told Tyson’s promot- 
er, Don King: “If Mike Tyson 
means what he says, then I can 
see no reason why this fight can- 
not take place." 


Fast track to world records II th^depend: 
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Athletics 

MIKE ROWBOTTOM 

Linford Christie, co mmi tted 
now to a defence of his Olympic 
100 metres title, takes to one of 
the fastest tracks in the world 
tooight at the Lausanne Grand 
Prix for a race that could cre- 
ate a new world record. 

If conditions are favourable, 
Leroy Burrell's mark of 9.85sec, 
set at the same meeting two 
years ago, could go. 

In a teld that includes the US 
champion Dennis Mitchell and 
the two leading Canadians, 
Brunv Surin and world cham- 
pion Donovan Bailey, the man 
most likely to threaten it is 
Frankie Fredericks, who ran 
9.87 on a chilly night in Helsin- 
ki last week and is in formida- 
ble form. 

Christie, his training partner, 
has yet to break 10.00 this sea- 
son, but that is no cause for 
alarm as far as he is concerned. 

“I go into every race believ- 
ing I can win," says Christie, 
who also runs the 200m 


tonight. “If you don’t have 
that confidence, you are in 
trouble.” 

The Lausanne meeting is 
one of Christie’s main tests 
before the Games. He is due to 
compete at the Golden Four 
meeting in Oslo on Friday and 
completes his preparations in 
London on 12 July. 

Butch Reynolds's world 
400m record of 4329 set in 
Zurich eight years ago could 
also come under threat 
Michael Johnson has it in his 
sights after demolishing the 
200m record and few would bet 
confidently a gainst him. 

_ Johnson, who won the world 

title last season with 43.39, 
said: “It could go. Right now 
there is not a lot of technical 
stuff for me to work on, so Fm 
looking forward to going out 
and running for fun. 

“They gave me a couple of 
bottles of champagne after the 
200, but I said I wouldn't open 
them until I broke the 400 
record." Roger Black, who es- 
tablished a new British mark of 
4439 last month, is among 


those trying to offer some sort 
of threat to the American. 

Colin Jackson takes on 
world champion Allen John- 
son, who came within 0.01 sec 
of matching his world 110m 
hurdles record of 12.91 at the 
US trials. 

And Sally Gunnell races two 
of the American challengers for 
her Olympic 400m hurdles title 
for the first time this season. 

Kim Batten succeeded Gun- 
nell as world champion and 
world record holder a year ago. 
But it is the Gothenburg silver 
medallist, Tonya Buford, whom 
the British women's captain 
believes may prove the one she 
has Co beat m Atlanta. 

“Fve always said that after 
coming second last year she will 
definitely be the one to watch 
this year because she will be 
hungry to win," Gunnell said. 

Both women broke Gun- 
nell’s world record in a race 
that the Briton had to watch 
from the stands because of 
the heel injury from which she 
returned to hurdling less than 
two months ago. 
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Cold pizza, warm beer: the 
other side of Wimbledon 


BEING 

THERE 
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As the roars and 
screams pitch over 
Centre Court, 
Carol Sarler 
tastes a satellite 
world where tennis 
comes second to 
a good day out 


i t had sounded, to be sure, like 
fun. After thirtysomething 
years of watching Wimbledon 
on television, complete with the 
ritual of curtains dosed to day- 
light and a sofa-full of straw- 
berries (to be eaten within the spirit 
of the thing.you understand), when 
the offer came to be there it was ir- 
resistible. Sadly, however, it turns out 
that there are two ways to “do” Wim- 
bledon - which one may sum up as 
being, broadly, the right way and the 
wrong. And we got the wrong. 

The right way goes something like 
this: you bowl up in your chauffeur- 
driven limousine; if you’re enough of 
a dignitary, you even get a flashing- 
blue-light police escort You head 
straight fora private marquee, doused 
in Ptrrnns and champagne, and from 
there to your reserved seats on Cen- 
tre or Number One courts - where 
vou spend a thrills-and-spflis after- 
noon in the company of Pete Sampras 
and Steffi Graf... breaking, every now 
and again, for a top-up back at your 
marquee. 

Such splendid sport, you are as- 
sured. is totally egalitarian; it is lim- 
ited only to those who took the 
trouble to apply for tickets three 
aeons ago. (A cynic, however, might 
feel that exceptions are made: when 
David Seaman and Paul luce arrived, 
on Saturday, how could they have 
known - , until three days earlier, that 
they would even be free? But enough 
of the sour grapes...) 

The wrong way goes something 
like ibis: vou haven’t got tickets for 
either of "the main courts, nor even 
reservations for the seating on Court 
Two - but, hey! You can go anywhere 
else! Like over 6JXJ0 people each day, 
vou can queue for ground passes that 
'give access to 14 other courts and, 
so they coax vou, vou can soak up the 

atmosphere! Witch some great ten- 
nis Have a marvellously British day 
out. Really? Really, no. 

To be fair, firs t impressions are just 
'hat: impressive. Breaking tjjeruje 

Ural everything you see on televBmn 
- the stature of newsreaders, tne sei 
of EastEndets - is smaller in real hfc. 
the Wimbledon complex is far, far 
bigger. Vosl You need a map and a 
stdrdv line in footwear- * j*?*** 
divinelv genteel; if your last lwe sport 
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There, but not there: Without a ticket for the show courts even the big screen relaying the main matches serves only to emphasise you are an outsider 



ing event was - as was mine — Ar- 
senal at home to Tbttenham, and in 
the week of the infamous “ AchttmgT 
fever, this is another world. 

Everything is Madam-this and 
Madara-that and do-let-me-sbow- 
you-tte-wav. Refugees from the 
WRVS staff cosy information kiosks 
placed all over. Notkeboards refer 
not to the men’s singles, but to the 
gentlemen's singles. The English po- 
Dcemen really arc wonderful; bright, 
kind and charming And ifyoudostep 
into a pool of strawberry-hued vomit, 
il's still a long way from Arsenal. 

The trouble is, it's also a depress- 
ing^ long way from the tradirionaJ 
image of Wimbledon. Of course the 
strawberries and cream are there, and 
of course the prices are all that is ru- 
moured. (It was a chilly day, I came 
unprepared, so I was fleeced £30 for 
a revolting logo-ed acrylic sweater 
that will never, ever, be worn again.) 
But far more in evidence is the 
Styrofoam -clad portion of chips, the 

beer in paper cups, and the smell of 
cheap, stir-fried noodles vying with 
the ubiquitous pong of cold slices of 
pepperoni pizza. In the “food village” 


hoards of young people sprawl on the 
ground, pigging out like crazy. What- 
ever a tennis fan is, they look like 
something else. 

For the real fan. there is scope for 
satisfying the groupie in your sou], 
which lies in hanging around the prac- 
tice courts. There you stand within 
breathing distance of, for instance, 
Conchita Martinez as she serves. 


stand just two feet from the umpire’s 
chair and watch a pair of Germans, 
Probst and Singer, in women’s - sor- 
ry, ladies* - doubles: they slap a high 
me on each other after each suc- 
cessful shot, the sound ringing out. 

You can eavesdrop on the gossip, 
most of which - as with any event that 
covers more than one day - is de- 
signed to make you certain that you 


note. On Court Seven, for instance, 
a large crowd has just dispersed fol- 
lowing Jeremy Bates’s defeat in the 
gentlemen’s doubles, when a leggy 
colt of a lass takes his place. A bare 
handful settle in to watch, for who 
has beard of Amanda Janes? They 
might have thought twice, however, 
if they had noticed Christine Truman 
join the handful - presumably on 


The big stars do not mingle with our madding crowd. Guards 
allow a peek inside, but it’s like pressing your nose against 
the window of a party to which you have not been invited 


serves and serves again in a mixed 
group of four. No tennis whites here; 
no ceremony either - they pick up 
their own bans and feed them to each 
other with infinite patience. 

The outside courts are passingly 
interesting. It is nice to be able to 
touch the manicured grass, impos- 
sibly pert though it is. Comforting to 
see that even Court 17 gets its 
Robinson’s Barley Wafer. You can 


came on the wrong day. Such ex- 
citement you have missed! They 
are still in "mourning for the passing 
of Agassi and, inexplicably, for that 
of the charmless brat Seles. And 
poor old Boris, what a dreadful 
thing to happen ... indeed, a queue 
has formed at an information kiosk 
to ask: “How is Mr Becker today?” 

And if you are very fortunate, you 
might just find an outside match of 


temporary compassionate leave from 
her commentating duties. For this 
was her daughter, making her Wim- 
bledon debut. 

It was not until Amanda was 
leading 3-0 that the interest began 
to pick up. Passers-by would pause: 
“You can see who she is," they mur- 
mured. “Just look at those legs. 
Quite a good player, too.” The word 
passes along, and by 6-4, 4-2 in her 


favour, we number a couple of hun- 
dred while a few professional press 
Nikons are clicking like mad and do- 
ing nothing for the poor kid’s poise. 
After three consecutive double faults 
she blushes. It is hardly a sporting 
armosphere; her little American op- 
ponent serves aces that meet with no 
applause at all, while after her even- 
tual victory Amanda tells me, blush- 
ing with endearingly unconcealed 
excitement, T ve never had so many 
people clapping me in all my life". 

But, in spite of such unexpected 
delights, the day feels unsatisfying. 
Fast, because it is hard to believe that 
much of the milling crowd is there 
for the tennis at all. The last seed in 
the bottom half of the gentlemen’s 
draw, Wayne Ferreira (11) from 
South Africa, is playing his heart out 
on Court 13 - to lose, of course, in 
the end - against Sweden’s Magnus 
Gustafsson. The third set ends, still 
with all to play for, and at least 50 
spectators waddle off to meet the 
chums they had previously agreed to 
meet for another paper cup of beer. 

Mostly, the day falls apart because 
of the feeling of being an outsider. 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


And everything contrives to add to 
that. As Amanda Janes was playing, 
roars and screams from the Sampras 
match on Centre Court punctuated 
the wind That, you know, is where 
it is really happening- and the score- 
board outside and big screen trans- 
mitting the match 
emphasise the sense of exclusion. 

The big stars do not mingle with 
our madding crowd. They keep to 
their own, behind the high walls. The 
endlessly polite security guards on 
Centre Court take pity on tbe rest 
of us; they allow, at change of ends, 
a quick peek inside - but it’s like 
pressing your nose against the win- 
dow of a party to which you have not 
been invited. 

In the end. having missed Steffi 
Graf and unwilling to miss Goran 
Ivanisevic, I decided to leg it home 
for the nearest I would get to a seat 
with a view. As I leave, an enthusi- 
astic Scandinavian pounces on my 
“vunderfuT sweater, where can he get 
one like it? “Wonderful?" I say. “It's 
a piece of tat. It won't last a week.” 
Rather like the happy memories of 
a day out at Wimbledon, in fact. 


Powerboats churn up Cuba’s troubled waters 
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From his spotlessly clean but di- 
lapidated three-room apartment in 
a once magnificent 1920s colonial 
building a few blocks off the Male- 
con (pari of the 1950s Havana 
Grand Prix track) Antonio could, if 
he wanted, clearly see tile blur of the 
powerboats and their 20-foot plumes 
of mucky spray. He chose not to. 

The eiuswe taste of freedom is still 
fresh in his mouth and Antonio finds 
it hard to look at any boat, especially 
one that could whisk him to nirvana 
so quickly. With the incessant rasp 
of thousands of horsepower echoing 
around his stark living room, the 32- 
year-oid was visibly tortured. 

“1 can’t watch, it is too hard. I 
know that with one of these boats I 
could be is Florida in less than-an 
hour. If I went down to look at the 
race the urge to steal one would be 
too strong," he lamented, his voice 
drowned out by the roar of the race. 

This is the second year that Ital- 
ian promoter Maura Ravenna has 
brought his aquatic cousin of For- 
mula One to CUba. It is a case of 
sporting and political svmbiosis for 
Ravenna and his new friend, Fidel 
Castro. 


SPORT IN 
ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 

Jeremy Hart finds 
sport and politics 
entwined on Havana's 
crumbling seafront 

Powerboating needs the estimat- 
ed £300,000 sponsorship money 
from the Cuban government as 
much as Cuba needs the good pub- 
licity the powerboats bring. 

Ravenna, likened to Formula 
One's supremo Bemie Ecclestone, 
has Jos: 50 per cent of his entries to 
the recession since last year and with 
just nine races scheduled for 1996, 
the sport desperately needs new 
venues like Cuba. 

Grand ftis La Iskz Grande was the 
first round of this year ' s most glam- 


orous powerboat series, whose nor- 
mally chic ports of call include 
Malaga, Monaco and Dubai Crum- 
bling Havana is tbe odd one out 

“The sea is very important for 
Cuba, and the race is good publici- 
ty and good prestige," said Raven- 
na, whose race is not open to Cuban 
drivers, banned from powerboats for 
fear they could outrun the Cuban 
navy to Miami. Instead, the Cubans 
took part in a jet-ski support race. 

“The economy here has been af- 
fected, unfairly, by the embargo but 

now tourism is opernng up. Cuba has 
received bad publicity for no reason. 
Castro has done a remarkable job 
even with the US embargo." 

In spite of the recently exacerbated 
situation between Castro and Unde 
Sam - made worse when Cuban MiG 
29s shot down American pilots look- 
ing for balseros - the Cubans are wel- 
coming back all meets, including the 
three Americans in tbe Dubai-based 
Victory team. 

"Cuba was a lot friendlier than ex- 
pected," Ranch Seism, from Michi- 
gan, said. “As an American, we get 
a pretty biased opinion of Cuba and 
before going we were very con- 


cerned. Things have obviously 
changed since last year, but I don’t 
think there will be trouble. This is 
sport and not politics." 

Seism and his countryman Felix 
Serralles had their race uniforms 
signed by Castro on the winners’ 
podium last year and adrmtted to be- 
ing quite overcome to be in the com- 
pany of a man portrayed as the 
long-time enemy by Washington. 

In spite of the US embargo, Cuba 
has not suffered unduly in the sport- 
ing arena. Its middle distance ath- 
letes and high jumper Javier 
Sotomayor are expected to shine in 
the Olympics and Ravenna suspects 
the government have only spon- 
sored his race “as propaganda to re- 
mind the Americans how well Cuba 
will do in Atlanta”. 

But Castro could have chosen vir- 
tually any sport for Cuba’s first role 
as host to international competition 
since the Pan American Games in 
Havana five years ago. The fact that 
Cuba’s balseros have become as 
much a symbol as the Vietnamese 
boat people makes the choice of a 
boat race, at best, a public relations 
own goal. 


.Afkrefrfiil volley is an indispens- 
able pan qf the armament of any 
player, as Tim 
' He^jaatfeuteffisfrated cm Monday 
afi^-divin^retttrH. 

, ^dbesn’t.dp , any harm in win- 
Tung trver the crowd either; for 
wtotathe sud^ ^res sive in- 

I S^^iSerttythmof along rally 
subliminal thrill, 
.a sprt of physical syncopation, 
r And/tijat afflresaon and attack 


fcy is hartCy surprising - the word 
l^sltsorigm in the Latin voiwe, to 
fly, aodite earliest uses are related 
-tothe^c£war,oiber than sport. 
" ^ Oddfy, ills artflkiy that gets the 
earfiest chationuithe Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, rather than archery, 
froth: which the term must have 
origmafly ajme. To let fiy an arrow 
(a projectile, after all which has 
“fbgbts 7 ’) .would seem to be a far 
more natural construction than to 
let flya cannonball, a weapon for 
which “fire'’ is the instinctive verb, 
la tennis the term is originally 


used to describe the flight of the 
ball before it has hit the ground - 

a usage that is technically more im- 
portant in Royal Tennis but survives 
m the modem game in the phrase 
"taken on the volley*. Now, of 
course, the word has become trans- 
ferred to the stroke that reverses 
the bail’s flight through the air - 
when a commentator exclaims 
“Oh, lovely volley!" it is the action 
of the player that estates his ad- 
miration as much as the subsequent 
trajectory of the ball. 

Similarly in footbalL a volley de- 
scribes a ball struck in the air but 
also conveys information about the 
force and directness of lbe kick. 

In sport the volley, for obvious 
reasons, is always singular - a dis- 
tinction from military uses where it 
commonly suggests many rapid or 
simultaneous shots. But if Tim Hen- 
man proceeds much further at 
Wimbledon he will find that pro- 1 
fessaonal tennis accommodates a him 
of that, loo - returning to the press 
box to face a volley’ of questions. 

Thomas Sutcliffe 





4 sports letters j^SWiiiL _ _ 

‘If judges in boxing and the Eurovision song contest can dsj'jjje 
on winners there is no reason why they should not in f 



From Mr T Knight 
Sir There is much despair at ihe 
wav in which the actual comm- 
utes of football is increasingly 
reduced to a warm-up for 
penalty shoot-outs. 

Unfortunately the dynamics 
of modern football ai the high- 
est level tend to produce low- 
scoring draws in knock-out 
competitions in general and in 

Euro % in particular. 

The prospect of extra lime 
(with or without “golden goals") 
and/or replays merely rein- 
forces the long-haul mentality 
and prolongs the agony. . 

Thus some form of decider is 
required. However, the key 
point is that the decider must 
be settled before the 90 minutes 
starts, so that; 

1) the decider would be re- 


EngfancTs «IiminatfOfi ftorifrthe tourr 
penalty shoot-out has attracted a 
Independent readers. Here are a ; 


3) throughout ihe 90 minutes, 
one side would know they were 
going to lose unless they man- 
age d to score during the 90 min- 
utes and could plan on that basis 

4) the 90-minute whistle 
would be restored in status to 
the climax of the event. 

The principle of starting a 
game knowing the “result." in 
the event of a draw is not new. 
For example, when Scotland 
started to play Switzerland, 
thev knew a draw would not be 


Gareth Southgate’s miss led to England's semi-final defeat fn Biro 96 but independent 
readers were unanimously against the penalty shoot-out system Photograph: AJlsport 


duccdinstalusioawarm-apor good enough. The principle 
prelude: should be extended to fcnock- 

2) the 90 minutes of play out games, 
would be restored in status to TIM KNIGHT 
the main event - . London S\\ 17 


From Mr G Raienscroft 
Sin .After England's disap- 
pointing elimination from Euro 
96 might it not be a better idea 
in fururc to stipulate a penalty 
shoot-out be concluded when 
one side has scored five penal- 
ties and is at least tw o goals clear 
of the opposition? While this 
would prolong the duration of 
any future “shoot-out" it would 
spread the onus of responsibil- 
ity for any defeat to at least two 
players and ensure the winners 
demonstrate greater consisten- 
cy rather than greater fortune. 
GRAHAM RAVENSCROFT 
Crowhurst 
East Sussex 
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Get three smashing mortgage deals this summer at NatWest. 


Courting with ‘tie ideo of changing from 
one boseline to onother? 

Transferring or moving your current 
mortgage? 

Then set the electronic eye on No* West. 
Because os well us heipino you with your 


mortgage, v/e also offer on ace Fixed Rate 
.Mortgage of onlu 7.99?$, 83 % APR fixed until 


And if that's not enough to get you 
shouting 'you cannot be serious/ then 
how about a cashback of up to £6,000 
instead? 

So don't foot fault, col! 0300 4-00 999 
before the umpire coils 'time.' 


I -I 


For further information 

Call 0800 400 999 

30 June 2002. or o Discounted Variable Rate 
of 1.64&, 1.6% APR. 


& NatWest 

More than just a bank 


YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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From Ms S Alger 
Sin I have sat through numer- 
ous defensively played - and 
thus tedious - Euro 96 match- 
es which have still had to be de* 
dded by penalty {ticks despite 
the “golden goal” rule. The idea 
does not appear to be working. 

One thin g would save play- 
ers and viewers at least half an 
hour of unnecessary and ex- 
hausting extra time: have a 
penally shoot-out at the start of 
every match. If the ensuing 
match ends in a draw, the 
penalty results can then decide 
the winners. Matches should be 
much more interesting because 
at least one of the teams, the 
losers of the shoot-out, would 
have a real incentive to score. 
SALLY ALGER 
London SW19 

From Mr R McTeli 
Sir The ideas expressed in 
Trevor Haylett's interesting ar- 
ticle about penalties (28 June) 
reflect my own. For the result 
of a match at this level to fall 
on the shoulders of one player 
is not only unreasonable but to- 
tally against the spirit of a team 
game. Whether his proposal to 
reduce the teams’ size after ex- 
tra tim e is ever adopted 1 have 
no way of knowing, but an al- 
ternative must be found. 

I trust you will pass on fur- 
ther correspondence to Gareth 
Southgate to reassure him that 
a nation does not blame him for 
the outcome and that those of 
us who enjoy football for its 
team qualities urgently seek 
another way. Otherwise we 
would be watching tennis! 
RALPH McTELL 
London SW15 

From MrJ Connolly 
Sin Tbe principle behind a penal- 
ty shoot-out is the inevitability of 
one of the teams sooner or lat- 
er ending up with fewer goals 
than the other. Whether the 
miss comes from team A or B. 
from Joe Bloggs or Hans Fritz, 
is a matter of indifference. 

The toss of a coin would 
demonstrate this better than the 
present practice, would free 
the misser from undeserved 
feelings of guilt and place rhe 
blame, if blame it can be called, 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
true culprit fate, luck, chance, 
or whatever you want to call it. 
JAMES CONNOLLY 
Manchester 

From Mr S Willis 
Sir: Having ground my way 
through two goalless draws at 
OJd Tyafford and with Euro 96 
enduring four shoot-outs out of 
seven in the knock-out match- 
es, thoughts turn to replacing 
the lottery of the shoot-out 
with systems with at least a mod- 
icum of rationality. 

For example, the quality of 
performance during the tour- 
nament as a whole, with goal 
difference the obvious choice 
and tbe team with most goals 
winning in the event of a tie on 
goal difference. Or the quality 
of performance during the 
match, to be decided on points 
by judges. Plus points would be 
based on number of corners, 
amount of possession and artis- 
tic interpretation (points for 
backheels, overhead kicks and 
“nutmeggmg” defenders). 

Minus points would be for 
fouls committed, bookings, 
sendings-off and percentage of 
time in possession in own half. 

If judges in boxing and ice 
skating (and the Eurovision 
Song Contest!) can make deci- 
sions at world title and Olympic 
level, there can be no reason 
why the same should not apply 
in fooibalL Al least the team 
that has contributed most to the 
tournament or the match will go 
through and, in the majority of 
cases, where there are draws the 
best team will have won. 
STEWART WILLIS 
Bowdon, Cheshire 

From Mr NEJ C rows haw 
Sin Would it not be more in- 
teresting to see a unified team, 
chosen from both sides - who- 
ever they might be - going on 
to the next leg when the out- 
come of a match is a draw? 
NEJ CRAWSHAW 
Cottinghara, Leicestershire 

From Mr A Hill 
Sir: For an alternative to penal- 
ty shoot-outs when a match has 
played full extra time 1 su gges t 
the following procedure. 

Both goalkeepers are taken 
off the pitch and not replaced. 
The remaining 20 players con- 
tinue playing for 10 minutes. 
The first goal ends the match. 

If there is still no score when 
the 10 minutes are up, two 
players arc withdrawn from 


match) and there is a funherlb 
minutes with again the firs, 
coal being decisive- 
bther 10 minutes- another two 
are withdrawn and sd oil 
ANDREW HILL 
Windlesbam. Surrey 

From Mn S Cres»ick 

Sin I am not particularly a 
football follower, but. as has 
been shown in Euro 96. it dews 
seem unfair tiwi the result of a 
team game can be decided hr 

a one-to-one confrontation. H 
I recall correctly, draws in ta«£* 
cv games were decided on the 
basis of the number of (short) 
cornets awarded. Has this ever 
been considered for football? 
SUSAN CRESW1CK 
Upper Cam 

Gloucestershire ^ 

From Mr A Haggis 
Sir. An exciting spectacle it may- 
be. but penalty shoot-outs are 
surely too much of a lottery to 
be used to decide matches in a 
major international competi- 
tion. 

The logical solution c to 
lake into account each team's 
results in earlier matches, using 
points from the group games 
and adding further points as a 
t eam progresses through the 
knock-out stages (three for a 
win in 90 minutes, two for a win 
in extra lime and one for a win 
on the basis of precious points). 
If, after 90 minutes plus extra 
time, the teams are inseparable., 
the team with the higher num- 
ber of points from the earlier 
games would go through. 

Everyone would know before 
the start of the march which team 
would progress in the event of a 
draw after" 120 minutes. This in 
itself creates the excitement. 

There are those who would 
argue this would encourage the 
team set to benefit from a draw 
to play negatively. This might 
happen, but to sit back and de- 
fend for 120 minuies against a 
team that knows it has to score 
would be very risky. And in any 
case, to play for a draw in a 
quarter- or" semi-final would 
mean settling for only one ex- 
tra point which might count 
against the team in the event of 
a'deadlock in their next game. 

The beauty of this method is 
that both teams know exactly 
what they have to do. The team 
which has achieved the lesser re- 
sults in the competition knows it 
has to score a clear-cut win to 
progress, otherwise it wfll lose out 
to the team which has achieved 
the better results up to then. How- 
can anyone argue this is not fair? 
The team that gels results con- 
sistently in the whole three weeks 
of the competition are far more 
likely to be the ultimate winners 
under (his system. There is do lot- 
tery lo gel in the way. 

ALISTAIR HAGGIS 
London W14 

From Mr R Miller 
Sir. At the risk ol stating the ob- 
vious, I think all that is needed 
is to make h easier to score nor- 
mal goals. This could be easily 
done by increasing tbe height of 
die crossbar by. say, three inch- 
es, or however much it takes to 
bring enough goals to make it 
extremely unlikely a shoot-out 
would ever be needed. 
RICHARD MILLE R 
Sheffield 

From Professor D R Harvey 
Sir: Deciding the winners in 
knock-out competitions still 
seems worth further experi- 
ment. What about an altema- • 
live as follows. 

In the first period of extra 
time, withdraw goalkeepers, 
each team plays with ID men 
and make the goals 10 per cent 
bigger (easily achieved w-ith 
telescopic crossbars and posts 
mounted on tracks). If there is 
still a draw at the end of the first 
period, withdraw two more 
players per side. If there is still 
a draw at the end of the second 
period, there ’d be an appeal to 
a jury of three to five people. 

This jury would be agreed 
by the managers of the teams 
prior to the game , from a 
panel established by the gov- 
erning body of the competition 
and ratified by all the partic- 
ipating teams. 

The jury might take “objec- 
tive" facts such as shots on 
goal corners won and fouls con- 
ceded as a base for their judge- 
ments, but should adjudicate 
on ihe basis of the quality of 
football played by the two sides. 

This scheme provides much 
stronger incentives to playJ 
more positive football and has 
a better blend of excitement 
with equity than a penalty 
shoot-ouL 
DAVID HARVEY 
University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Letters should be marked “For 
publication* and contain day- 
time and evening pbo&e nnm- 
bera/They should be sent to the 

Sports Editor. The Independent, 
^Canada Square, LondonEl4 
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Racket face: MaliVai Washington is partially obscured during yesterday's straight-sets win over the Dutchman Paul Haarhuis 
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Krajicek confirms Stich’s worst fears 


GUY HODGSON 


No one can say that 
Michael Stick did 
not warn us. The 
1991 champion had 
complained when Richard Kra- 
jicek was transplanted into his 
half Of the draw and yesterday 
his misgivings came home to 
roost in the fourth round. 

The German 10th seed was 
beaten 6-4, 7-6, 6-4 on Court 
One to underline his own fore- 
cast that the men's draw had 
been unbalanced when Kra- 
jicek. a grass-court specialist, 
had replaced the unfit Thomas 
Muster on the eve of the cham- 
pionships. At least his predic- 
tion was confirmed quickly, a 
matter of lbr49min. 

In the past the erstwhile Mr 
Grumpy of the men's game 


would have given full vent io bis 
unhappiness but Stich is a re- 
formed man and no longer 
reaches for a moan with the ease 
he hits a ball. “That's the best 
he's played,” he "said of hisop- 
ponenL “AU credit tchimj Be 
deserved to win andTwish him 
luck for the nest "'Couple.: of. 
rounds. " 

“I think I can accept it jjde- 
feat] a little bit better tbaeo l 
used to maybe. Pro still not hap- 
py about it but there’s nothing 
lean do about it espeoaBy tfjw 
play someone like Richard who 
had a very good day. I didn’t 
play my best tennis. Unfortu- 
nately that happens.” 

Krajicek, not seeded but 
ranked 16th in the tournament, 
felt that the key was his xninc^ - 
a commodity that is not always 
rock solid. “Today 1 concern- - 
(rated very well for the whole 


match,” be said was picking 
Ins serve. He serves very hard 
but if you get behind tbebaD if s 
easier to return. 

*T expected to be seeded 
.here,” he continued, “but it 
didn’t' happen: I think IVe 
seedingseom- 

everything 
vai^ig^ait^xpect from two of 
the fastest servers in the game. 
There were rallies but very few 
developed beyond three shots: 
Power was everything, subtlety 
something best left to the 
women. Krajicek won because 
ins returns were more accurate, 
something he wiU hope he car- . 
ties with him to his quarter-fi- 
nal today against the champion. 
Fete Sampras. 

Farjust a moment yesterday 
it appeared that Sampras might 
not make that appointment 


The crowd knew it, his oppo- 
nent sensed it and Sampras, 
well, he had other things on his 
mind. like, would he get away 
from the All England Club 
without the use of a stretcher. 

The point of no return oc- 
curred during the thud set of his 
6-4, 64, 6-2 win over Ranee’s 
Cedric Pioline when Sampras 
chased a shot cross court. He 
got to the ball but his momen- 
tum carried him towaxdsachair 
and serious injury. “I bad only 
one place to go,” he said, “and 
that was op. I was looking for 
some land.”" 

Shades of 1966 again when 
Roy Emerson hatted his chance 
of a third successive men's sin- 
gles title by crashing into the 
umpire's chair. Tbo injured to 
cany on properly, he could of- 
fer only token resistance against 
Owen Davidson and his chance 


of a first hat-trick since Red 
Perry disappeared. 

A sense of destiny has fol- 
lowed Sampras this time, how- 
ever, and no obstacle appears 
likely to halt his charge to- 
wards a fourth successive tide, 
He vaulted over the chair, land- 
ed on the ball box and somehow 
reached tem firma without 
twisting an ankle or denting his 
dignity. 

T kind of tweaked my back 
a bit, but it’s not too bad A lit- 
tle bit of a scary situation out 
there. 1 won 11 points in a row 
after that so I guess it wasn't too 
bad.” 

Jfa these rarefied times, no 
men’s match goes by without 
some reference to Tim Hen- 
man. MaliVai Washington 
readied to the quarter-finals for 
the first time in a Grand Slam 
yesterday but as for as Wim- 


bledon, was concerned the chief 
interest in that was his poten- 
tial as a semi-final opponent for 
the British No.L 

It was something that was not 
lost on the American after his 
6-3, 64, 6-2 win over Paul 
Haarhuis. Referring to his re- 
cent past Washington recalled 
the Nottingham tournament 
two weeks ago, and was delib- 
erately vague: “1 lost to some 
guy," he said, “I don’t know. 
Henman or something.” 

There was nothing vague 
about the worid No 20’s tennis 
yesterday, particularly hs serve 
which he mixed wonderfully 
against one of the better re- 
turners in the men’s game. “If 
you’re coming down with heat 
at a good 120mph then you can 
maybe serve and volley a bit," 
he said. “I have to change the 
pace a little bit." 


Bazooka man has Washington in sights 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 

Neville Godwin 
enjoys watching 
— sports. That must 
have been some 
consolation in his fourth-round 
defeat yesterday by Alex Rad- 
ulescu, who leads Wimbledon s 
bazooka count 

The Romanian -born 21 -year- 
old, the world No 91, went into 
the match with a similar num- 

Yher of aces in the tournament 
and added a further 10 as he 
swept through to a quarter-final 
with MaliVai Washington *-3, 
iy _Q 64. Godwin walked off 
court like a man who had got 

toS Qne^ea^fl for Radulescu’s 

TH^MPENPEJVrl 


high total of service winners has 
been the number of games he 
has played. When there are five 
sets available in a match be 
clearly thinks zt is a bit waste- 
ful not to use them all. Before 
yesterday his three encounters . 
had gone the full distance. He 
disposed of the No 15 seed, Ar- 
naud Bpetsch, in the first round 
and then survived four match 
points against Stefano Pfcsco- 
solido in bis following match. 
The longer it goes on, the 
more astonished Radulescu 
becomes. “I’m dreaming and I 
hope nobody wakes me up,” 
he said. 

As a boy, Radulescu used 
to open his eyes m Bucharest 
(he now wakes up in Ger- 
many, where he has taken na- 


tionality) and be dragged out 
of bed by his father, Sergiu. 
“My father started (playing] 
late, at 30, and he wanted a 
sparring partner,” Radulescu 
Jnr said. 

In. those days, the young 
boy’s tennis experiences were 
far removed from the chin king 
teacups of summer-evening 
tennis at an English local dub. 
“In the winter 1 had to wake up 
at five in the morning to play in- 
doors,” he said. “We played 10 
to a court." 

He probably started, serving 
quickly then to keep warm. 
“Tid trying to hit the baD when 
it’s very high,” be said. “It’s eas- 
ier to serve on grass because it's 
so fast, but I think it's also a gift 
from God." 


Godwin, who was bora and 
lives in Johannesburg, arrived 
on court bearing a menacing 
appearance. With his narrow 
features and goatee beard he 
looked like someone who just 
needed a chunky ear-ring and 
some cold steel clenched be- 
tween his teeth before he could 
join the boys for a spot of ram 
and board. It soon became 
clear he would be no more 
threatening than Captain Pug- 
wash, however. 

The flag of the rainbow na- 
tion had greeted Godwin at 
courisjde, but, tellingly, it dis- 
appeared midway through the 
second set By that stage Rad- 
ulescu was keeping Fyffes in 
business during the change- 
overs, a diet that seemed to have 


the effect of spinach on Fopeye. 

When the heavy artillery 
keeps coming it can hypnotise 
the returner. It happened to 
Sampras against Ivanisevic in 
the 1992 semi-finals here and 
it happened to Godwin yes- 
terday. He became increas- 


and forth along the baseline 
like a doleful sentry. 

Before he brought bis 
suitcase to SW19 Radulescu 
had never played in either a 
Grand Slam or a five-set 
match. Now he has become 
only the fourth player to win 
three consecutive five-setters 
at the championships and is 
one of four unseeded men in 
the bottom quarter, one of 
whom will make the semi- 
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Han’s slotfM 

HoWWrP Sampras (US) 

FOWttlRHBld 

A Radulescu (Ger) btN Godtfn (SAJ 
6-3 6-064 

m wasrrtnson (US) te P Haatfwto 
(Netfl) 6-3 64 6-2 
T MARTIN (US) Ot T Johansson (Sw) , 
3-6 6-3 7-5 6-2 

P SMPWS (U» K C PKMC tPr) 

64 64 6-2 

R {Vaficsk (NHCh) bt M SUCH (Gbi) 
647-6 64 

Hen's doubles 

m) . v. 

3rd round . ; 

£ FEftRBRA ISA] and J SlBd ggNfc , 
fftetrt) te J A Conda and A Ocgstte : 
(Sp) 7-6 64 64 
j p Reurtan and 6.fiaoux 
KNOWLES (BatiJ aid 0 NESJBRipi - 
(Can) 7-6 4-6 64 64 • y-V- 

6 BLACK (3m) and <5 CQNNEU..(Cari) 
bt M GOEUAER (Gad and.Y-MKE-- : 
tim/ IRIS) 64 4-6 64 67 9-7 
M PH8JPPOUS51S and P RARER (Aus}. 

. wTK«nperaandTMfssai4Ne!h} •>?; 

2-6 6-4 7-6 6-1 - ■? •’ 

G FORGET (MandlHtASEktewlBM , 
. P pate and P Vbnec KiRaj* : 

* 7 *V - -i 

VfomBa’S :• :* 

.. Houar. S Gmf " • 

QuartBcfUda. 

A SANCHEZ VtCARB Efctei Ktytefr - ’ 
ver(M&4frO:-MZ f 

M s McGradJ ht3!fer0WAj®ez 

< uSJ&3 ^ l 
S GRAF (G^^J 

.. <.«v- j '<■)*, , i,. .,j , 

K DATE (JaftegK»?4|PtERGE^5y3-B> ;• 

- k«; ■- . 


Wmbm’s doubtes 

Holder: J Nowjwa (CZ Hap) and A 
Sancftez Vfoaffo (Sp) 

Irronri rownd 

R Nktelftf (SA) and P H Show (US) « 

.L M MCNBL (USJ and N TAUZOT (R) 
6-764 6-1 

C MARTiNEZ (Sp) and PTARABM (Ai© 
bt R Grande (fi) and E LW»«saua 
(R«)7-664 

TMrd mod . 

Y BASIH (mdo) and C M viS (Ncth) bt 
n JARENUT (US) and M M B0LLE- 
®AF(NU*5 6-2T-6 

Hbsod doubles 


©ground 

itiiismzm'xi and'R McQiriaan (Ausi W 
S®e@d (GBJ and A Grossman (US) 
j647 -5 

j;^WtKMd M KAVWOIIOW (US) ISA 
- Wajmwm (Au$) and M Undstrom 
• M 6-3 3-6 6-2 
D ESapsfard and S A SiddaM (GB) bt S 
Schafiom (Neth) and E R De Iona (IB) 
M6-7M 

GAIHWTH and P H SHRWB? QJS) bt 
M-fettun and K Radted (Au^ 7-6 
63 

-- M VKXJDPDRDE (Aus) and LNEHAN0 
’;;^jM)WBH*ggw*(SA) andC Singer 

MroLmd LM,ttcrO.(USMxK Jones 
: jMK5firald&nl«l(US)64 7-5 
,-lpsefl Pm* (Get) W P 

.^Md and V Ue (G8) 6-2 6-2 

■ ftowod round 

i ‘ Cifan ftenstUB*^) and l Gotasa (W 
lifci Manta andjs HiogSs (SmiB} 64 


STS® and H StfQA Id Rap) bt P fe 
: .MKcm sndR^fabs CAusJ 5-7 7-6 

i.§»Mon «W (U» te H ) 

and M Owpans WeW 7-6 6-2 
S Soper and P OS&tyte (fust la H 


SUENTNAfiDT (SWO) and S GRAF 
(Gad w to 

G CONNELL (Can) and LA DAVENPORT 
(US) btT Hampers (N«n) and A OWa 

(Pofl 6-2 6-3 

j fele and A Btaood w«y btSE 
Dai« (IS) and PTarabini (A® 7-6 
6-2 

M Ontfcusha (SA) aid KKschwenffl 

(Ger) bt A OLHWSWY (Rue) and K 
800GEKT (Noth) 2-S 6-2 7-5 

M J Bates (GB) aid N Bratftte Wist) bt 
J GRASS and L M WILD (US) $-7 6-3 
6-6 

Hen's over-36 doubles 

FIRST ROUND: WJFlbak (Pert) and T 
WUWson (US) UM Bahrami (Iran) and Jl 
rtgueras (Sp) 6-3 $3; M R Edmondson 
and K Wavrick (Aus) bt K Cunen and J C 
Kriek(US) 7-5 7-6; J B Fia&rat (Aus) and 
Rfefmer(US)WHajertfiaTtiC(Swz)arW 
B ftmay 7-6 6-2; C DoadeeMoB and 

C J Monram (G8) tt B E Bootned (US) and 
R Ramirez (Med 7-6 5-7 64; P naming 
and H Pfcter (US) teT R Guffikson and L 
Shiras (US) 7-6 6-7 6-3; P Steal and T 

Srol (Ci ftep) tjt A A Wayer and G Mayw 
(US) 6-3 63: S Gficfetam (is) and P f 
M cNamae (Aus) bt A M Janwc and J R 
Smart (OJ 7-6 7-6 

Mod's over-45 doubles 

1 Nasasa (Rom) ana T S 0M«r (NaW is 
N A fiwser (Aus) and M Samara (SpJ6-i 
6^2;KRRDsewall and FS Stale (Aral bt 
G Bamritand M C« (G8) 63 7-B; G Mas- 
ters and A J Stone (Aus) te J ttades (Cz 
fliepl arxJAMeoevefi fftjsl 5-7 6-3 64; 
J 3 Alexander and PC Dent (Aus) te S R 
SraartOSi) and Rtayter(G8) 6-2 6-2 

Women’s over-35 doubles 

W M kfnbuo (AUS) and S V Wade (GB) bt 
R Casals (USJ and B F S&w (Netti) 6-3 
6-2; J M Puna (GS) and A E Sn-Jih (US) 
te B N&rafean and J C Russell (US) 6-3 
5-764^ 


Boys' singles 

fTBST ROUND: M Russefl (US) bt D SCiOr- 
Vno (ft) B-7 B-2 6-2: M SwstTBnd (Swe) bt 
H Lew m 7-6 $-4; D BracdaM (It) teZ »»■ 
ten (Croa) 6-4 7-5; N Massu (CWte) bt M 
tosra (Cl Rep) 6-3 5-7 7-6; J R BrarnS (Ger) 
WS H tea (SKo) 61 6-2; J Rtttrtaud (Can) 
W YADe&o (Sate) 4-6 6-1 7-S: G Abrams 
(US) teS T Pender (GB) 1-6 6^) 63; lLjubi- 

ac (Croa) bt F Gonzate (CMe) 61 64; P 
wessols (Nadi) bt S Gaoni (flus) 6-2 6-2: 
S Gre^ean (ft) t*C Nevatwr^e (Iha) 64 
6-1; W Wiitshouse (SA) KW Herbert iGB) 

6- 3 3-t J Crabb (Aus) taA Aswrtas (Gus) 
6O6-0;DFU»rts(SA)btPKjalejt(C:Ffep) 

7- 5 64: v\fctel*w (BN») te LHorra (Pern) 
6-1 7-6) MPanier (Brad bt FAKgfayar 00 
©3 7-6 

SECOND ROUNDS R CatWi (») tt A Paimar 
(G® &-1 B4; A Di Pasquate [FQttRWt 
(Cr Rep) 63 64; M Lee (GB) te D H wm 

(SKor) 6-2 64; A Hadafl pa) btKWmftJS) 
4-6 7-6 6-j; M SarahB (Men) te 0 Sher- 
wood (GB) 64 ©2 


tVS7R0(JNteJSC)xnteldas(CzRep)te 
PPatenca (Mat) 7-5 64; KStraay (PoO 
bt M Kovacwfc (Craa) 64 64; K Martel 
(Hun) bt CPowscu (Can) &G J-Gi P 
ScrtrNder (Swntz) M R Sandu (Rom) ©2 60; 
A Etoood (Aus) «G WSekBffl ®A) ©7 ©4 
6-3; A Ttetioff (GB) K I S^intea (Kaz) 62 
6-1* S KJraxna (CzReg) DtA SouKup (Can) 
6-1 64; S Reaves (US) te F Zuluaaa (Co!) 
©4 3-6 7-5; ACCKheteux (FD tt Rleper- 
bem QM 6*3 6-2: CBteekGBm) KM White 
(US) 3^ ©Q ©O: A Mfftemr Ctepart) W J 
ChOcXSiuy )G8> 7-5 6-4; ZVstefaxa ISA) 
br i lahnhoff (US) 6-1 62; Y J era (SKor) 
bt A Sebtwa (SMd 7-5 62; T Pouidwk bt 

H Sfsboo* (Sto) 64 7-5 
SECOND ROUND: M Lux (Croa) bt£ KouU- 
UjysJcaya IRUS) 7-6 6-4; L Ladner (GB) W 
ZGutocai (Hun) 64 64; 0 Barartsn- 
sertAna /Bek) tt KJagfan&k fW 64 ©2; 
J SB# ISA) teS E Dtate-Brochman (Aua) 
63 &4;M GnMxnsha (M) Wjhrffier) 

6-3 6662 

Seeded pteyers Jn CAPITALS 








acclarmed." , with. Pancho 
Gonzales f ast>nc of the two 
irsYvfeo never won 




Ftaser, who ^partnering 
1966 champion Maimlo^an- 
tanajof ^Spam rn liie Over- 
hay c , such a 
record: as Uosewall 
but can.bea^bjs old 
obe 7 score: he woo 

aretradi- 

' ' [^T;.tkioallylfflflse A but spare a 
■i\ .. ihd^it for Karo lina Jaeien- 
t &e slri- ; iaiL Shc fed Ire lan d ’s Claire 
at Curraii 'i^Iv -S^I and 40-30 
till.- and :sraisr preparing to setve 
tofeibw atmatc^ poiBtintbeirgirls," 
e; ringles socOnd-round lie cm 

.. Coun gv- '■ . : :f 
• v But rain .intervened and 
ihc rirfbeky French girt Was 
/left freriihgJForthree-and-a- 
^lialf ljours before vshe 
.! .wrapp6d.bp thepoinl need- 
.Y&d for ii#Qzy.io- V : 


finals. But win it be him? 

Radulescu himself is not 
touched Ity the enormity of 
what he might achieve as he re- 
mains in a haze of thankfulness. 
“Every match for me, after the 
first round, is a bonus," be 
said. “1 almost lost in the first 
round." 

It is not unknown on these 
lawns for a player with a mod- 
erate all-round game to be 
rescued by his service. The 
chap whose postman delivered 
to an address at Lookout 
Mountain, Tennessee, proved 
that. And Radulescu believes 
that now, 18 sets into Wim- 
bledon, he has finally dislodged 
the rust from his game. Wash- 
ington should start practising 
against lasers. 

Lewis expects 
British revival 


The roan responsible for the de- 
velopment of British tennis 
players, Richard Lewis, believes 
Tim Henman's outstanding run 
at Wimbledon will inspire all 
young home players. • 

Lewis, director of national 
training and coaching, said: 
“Remember, it is not just Tim. 
We bad seven players in the sec- 
ond round and it has all helped 
give a better image to British 
tennis. We have the No I junior 
in the worid in Martin Lee, and 
James ^ Hetman is in the top 20. 
Then, of course, there is Lake 
Milligan. We have always 
thought be would be a good 


him far greater confidence. 

“Our current top players 
have a good number of years to 
look forward to and others, 
like Simon Dickson who is No 
2 in the worid at under- 15 lev- 
el, are coming through." 

Lewis, British No 2 in the ear- 
ly 1980s, knows what pressures 
players are tinder, but says; “As 
tong as the coaches and players 
keep things in perspective, 
British tennis can only advance.” 












6 playing the game 


Your chance to follow Chang's lead 



SO YOU 
WANT TO... 
BUY A 
TENNIS 
RACKET 


By Tom Chesshy re 


During the two weeks of Wimbledon, 
tennis dubs and public courts up and 
down the country oxe traditionally 
more packed than at any other time 
of the year. 

The Wimbledon bug bites: tennis 
whites are fished out of the back of 
wardrobes and rackets retrieved 
from the dark corners of closets un- 
der the stairs. 

Not surprisingly, it is the peak time 
of year for tennis racket sales. Some 
retailers sell as much as 70 per cent 
of their stock during the Wimbledon 
period. After enviously eyeing the 
Centre Court stars’ flashy new 
equipment on TY many viewers de- 
cide it is time to upgrade their old 
wooden, cat-gut. Fred Perry-era 
rackets for something a little more 
modem. 

However, those tempted into buy- 
ing a new racket this year have a big- 
ger choice than ever and selecting the 
right one to suit your game has 
become something of a monumen- 
tal. and increasingly expensive, 
task. 

This summer has seen the mass- 
market introduction of a whole new 
range of “extra-Jong” rackets, which 
are an inch or two longer from the 
rim of the racket to the base of the 
handle than traditional ones. Most 
used to be 27in. but now some are 
as long as 29.25im the legal playing 
limit set by the International Tennis 
Federation is 32in. 

TTie idea behind them is to give 
extra power - by naturally extend- 
ing the length of the swing - as well 
as extra reach. These two factors arc 



Jan Pieters, an LTA-registered coach, tries out the Wilson ProStaff Classic at Paddington Sports Chib, west London 


Photograph: Adam Scott 


particularly useful for shorter play- 
ers when it comes to serving. 

Michael Chang - probably the 
most notable pro to make up for his 
lack of height by using one of the new 
breed of rackets - has significantly 


improved his service game: Prince 
has even named an extra-long rack- 
et after him. 

There is also a large range of wide- 
rimmed rackets- nicknamed “pow- 
er sticks” - on sale. These are the 


most powerful rackets on the mar- 
ket and were first introduced rough- 
ly 10 years ago. 

They have recently fallen out of 
favour with professionals as they do 
not have as much control as con- 


ventional rackets, but they are con- 
sidered suitable for dob players 
lacking in natural strength. 

As a guide to what is available this 
year,- we asked Jan Pieters, an UA- 
regrstered coach from Paddington 


Sports Gub in London, to test out 
a selection of nine rackets, from three 
different price ranges. 

Rachels supplied by Ulfywhifes of Pt'c- 
auSBvCbcus, 24-36 Regent Street Lon- 
don SW1 4QF. Tet 01 71-9 J 5 4000. 


JAN PIETERS’ RACKET BY RACKET VERDICT 


j . 5 .. ; • $ .. 33 

r ' ij • -r-t -I*'* * ■ - wSrRUKESe 


Club class: £100 to £150 


County standard: £150 to £200 





WBson Sting Comp, 
£4099 

“A good value racket 
for beginners and 
intermediate dub 
players. It’s got lots 
of control, good . 
balance and a nice 
feel when you strike 
the ball. Also there • 
isn’t much vibration. 
However, it’s not very 
powerful and doesn't 
handle slice as well 
as it does topspi n . 
shots.” 


Dunlop lour 
Revelation, £7939 
“Ifs gpt a small head 
ancNs very stiff, but ■: 
doesn't have much 
power you're not 
going toWow your 
opponent aft the 
court with it. The 
racket really suits; a ' '• 
.wristy Mc£nroe-style.. ! 
tout* pteyer-who . . 
likes to go to the net 
;ft>ir uoHey5.-<tontrol is 
goodandthere’s.- 
■ little vibration?” ■ 


Wilson Sting , 
Hammer, £9099 
’This rdcksf is : 
probably best for an - 
intermediate ciub 
playpr- ft's^'ffer V! 
than the'WHsoaStirig 
Gamp and has quite; 
a bit more power. On 
contact, it has a 
balanced feel and .;’: 
you Can.getgood 
control. Hpwevervrt - 
does suffer from 
quiteabit of 
vibration. 1 ’ : - - 


Dunlop Revelation 
SuperJong + 1 S, 
£119199 

This is 1.5 inches, 
longer than the 
average racket I -- 
;V fipund It hard to get. 

. used to and hitquite 
a few frame-shots. 
Vbu’d have to adapt 
your swing for it to \ 
work. It has extra . 
reach atthb net for 
volleys and the extra 
- fenglh provides a 
: : better serving angja. " 


Prince Predsioa ... 
Response, £139 
This' has a good - • 
feel. You can stroke 
toe bafl very cleanly: ' 
The bubble built into - 
the racket head' : 
takes out almost aiH 
the contact shock* . 
so there is hardly ar^ 
vibration, it creates’ '■%$ 
quite a lot of power. 
and would suit a’ •' . . r > •; 
solid club player. -A - 
good ad-rouno •' v 7 •- 
racket” ; - 


Head Radical tow, 

“Vbiy: poytertui- -tfcis 
/is the ractetthat : - 
: Antoe Agwsi uses: . 
t Ybu .can teatty smash 
"toeUjallwbktois '• 
good for cfob-teve], - ; 
fesefipep^ara who 
■need to ger^ate - 
rtoab'e^toit^.. ; 

still 

Vgxjd balf itohfrol: .. 

htowevef.'fe better _ - 


than for? sfibe*' *.* 


Wilson ProStaff 
Class^ £17999 
' . This is the Best - 
- balanced racket of . 

those tested, ft's not 
. Yttega-powerfui, but 
powerful enough^ . 
v arfo contrd b " 
excellent There's 
Jrardly any vibration. 

■ It suits an advanced 
serve and volley - ; - 
. player. Beginners 
-may find the framer 
' too stiff and the ball 
hard to control.’ • 


Prince Precision 
Michael Chang 
Longbody, £19099: 

‘’Like the DunJpp 'v; 
Revelation : - 
Superiopg, this - 
racket is an extra 1.5 
inches longer toan- 
average, so itfeete 
odd at first it’s 
powerful, a good 
batanbe with iittfe- 
vibration'. It is 
aerodynamic which , 
: lets it swing: through. . 
toe air freest ’ t . 


Head Genesis 
Dynamite, £19939 
' “Art extremely 
powerful. racket, but - 
that is about as for 
as it goes. It feels 
very light but it looks= 
a bit like a snow- . 
shoe and is not very 
aerodynamic. Just a 
gimmick and really 1 
only suited in older , 
people who need an 
extra bit of power. " .1 
Not too bad for - 
-vibration." . 



aiming to 

build on 

Barcelona 

success 


ATLANTA 

COUNTDOWN 


No 3 


The sacrifices that Britain's No 1 
diver has made in order to keep 

at the top level of his qp ort are 
both an indication of his dogged 
determination as well as a sgaof 
just how much the Olympics 
means to many athletes. 

Robert Morgan. 29, from 
Sheffield, trains five hours aday. 
six days a week. There is little 
time for anything else: he has no 
full-time job and relics on a 
modest Sports Council grantfor 
his income. “I gel hy, hut 1 ooia f 
exactly five in hrsmy,” he said, 
without bitterness. ^ 

His dedication has paid (tot. At 

the Barcelona Olympics in 1992, 
Morgan was fifth in the pterions 
event with a total score of S 6&59 
points, just 32 points away from 
bronze medal position. 

He was also the 1990 Com- 
monwealth champion to the plat- 
form event (he was silver 
medallist in 1994) and the 1990 
European champion in the 
springboard event. 

Diving has always been Mor- 
gan’s all-consuming passion. He 
was just 17 when he competed to 
his first Olympics to Lbs Ange- 
les in 19S4 and has been to each 
subsequent Games. 

However, bis diving career 
has not been without its sex- 
backs. Earlier this year he was 
having trouble with his eyesight 
his contact lenses were reacitog 
to chlorine in the pool, causing 
irritation and (inevitably to such 
a precision sport) affecting his 
performances. 

To right this, Morgan received 
corrective eye treatment, which 
means that he no longer has to 
wear lenses. Howev er, the time 
this took meant that he missed 
out cm a susbstantial amount of 


training 

Britain does not have a par- 
ticularly strong tradition in div- 
ing: our last and only medallists 
were Brian Phelps and Liz Fer- 
ris, who both won bronzes at tire 
Rome Olympics in I960. 


Morgan, who is taking part to 
lard ana 


both the springboard and plat- 
form events, expects his mam ri- 
vals in Atlanta to be Russia's 
Dmitri Saouttoe (who beat him 
into second place in the 1993 Eu- 
ropean Championship). Michael 
Murphy (Australia) and Shuwel 
Sun (China), silver medallist at 
Barcelona. 

How does he rate his chances 
in Atlanta? “If 1 can make it into 
toe final 12, anything can hap- 
pen,” Morgan said. “I could pro- 
duce something special on the 
day. My fifth position at 
Barcelona has given me belief to 
ray abilities. 

“Although I’ve had a few injury 
problems since. I’m as good now 
as I’ve ever been and have im- 
proved substantially on the 
springboard recently. Tm not 
going to Atlanta just to make up 
toe numbers, I have every inten- 
tion of getting a medal.” 


The final bell may be about to 
sound for the Dark Destroyer 


JUST THE TICKET: a weekly guide to what's on where 


TENNES: Toda; 
u 7 juy, 


t Today: MM 

'.MEn&snd] 
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i tun- 


The long hours spent pounding the 
winding road that leads to toe sum- 
mit of Tenerife's volcanic Mount Tfci- 
de will have given Nigel Benu Lime 
to reflect as he prepares for Satur- 
day's make-or-break meeting with 
Steve Co llins in Manchester. 

The roadwork at this training 
camp has become a metaphor for 
Benn's life as a fighter. As each yard 
passed beneath him when he sweat- 
ed through daily five-mile runs, the 
former two-time world champion 
moved steadily towards the end of 
a war-tom career he seeks to prolong. 

Benn claimed yesterday that were 
he to lose to Collins he would retire 
happy, haring had a great career. But 
giving up is hard to do, as Benn re- 
alises. After all, he comes out of re- 
tirement to challenge Collins. 

The hours of altitude training 
will count for nothing if; as many (eel, 
nature has called time on Benn's life 
at toe top of the most demanding 
sport of all. At 32, that point of no 
return must arrive soon, as it does 
for every athlete. But it is harder to 
accept for champion boxers, who lose 
large parts of their identity in defeat 
Particularly Benn, who has bonded 
so de&ply with his audience. 

When a tearful Benn announced 
his retirement following his loss of 
the Wodd Boxing Council super-mid- 
dleweight title to Sugarboy Malinga 
in Newcastle four months ago, it was 


Saturday's world title 
fight could be the 
last for Nigel Benn. 
Glyn Leach reports 


largely through frustration at not hav- 
ing given his best for his supporters. 
They knew be would be back. 


Unquestionably, Benn has been 


unqu 

the fighter most in tune with his pub- 


lic over the last decade. He scorched 
his way to 22 consecutive knockout 
victories after turning pro to Janu- 
ary 1987, and the nation welcomed 
a winner whose style and swagger re- 
flected Britain’s competitive ag- 
gression at that time. They 
responded to Benn and he re- 
sponded to them in displays of vio- 
lent symbiosis. 

It was the early prototype of the 
Dark Destroyer that launched toe 
British boxing boom from which 
Benn, Chris Eubank, Frank Bruno 
and Naseem Hamed have profited 
handsomely. The menacing, shaven- 
skulled Benn, complete with bare- 
chested entrances and prophesies of 
destruction, suggested a British 
boxer could be bad, in toe best pos- 
sible way. Benn displayed power and 
ambition at a time when the national 
characteristic strove to abandon 
all pretension of Corinthian de- 
cency. 


But the excesses of that era tem- 
pered Benn as well as the nation. The 
style outwejgbed the substance and the 
perpetrators were eventually found 
out When Benn defended his Com- 
monwealth middleweight champi- 
onship against Michael Wfotson in May 
1989 it was after spending the previ- 
ous night having his hair braided Benn 
foundhimself out-fought and out-ma- 
noeuvred. Watson won in six. 

Back to basics. Benn relocated 
briefly to toe United States where, 
incredibly, he sparred for the first 
time in us career, and won his first 
world tide, the WBO middleweight 
championship. His image as Britain’s 
baddest man on the planet increased 
when be blasted the New York street 
tough Iran Barkley in one round. But 
Benn's recovery was based on false 
ground and his next defence saw Eu- 
bank stop him in the ninth round of 
a great battle at toe NEC Birming- 
ham in November 1990. 

However, when Benn stopped 
the unbeaten Mauro Gafvano in 
three rounds for the WBC super- 
middleweight title in October 1992 
near Rome, he made history by be- 
coming toe only British fighter to win 
a world title twice on foreign soil. 

One year later he emerged as the 
moral victor from a drawn unifica- 
tion fight with the WBO champion, 
Eubank, at Old Traffbrd in front of 
40,000 people, toe biggest European 


fight crowd of the last 30 years. Benn 
claims politics robbed him of the de- 
cision that night and many agree. 

The defining moment of Benn's 
career came in February 1995 at toe 
London Arena, when he halted toe 
fearsome American, Gerald Mc- 
Clellan, to 10 rounds. The atmos- 
phere bristled with nationalistic 
emotion as toe crowd willed Berm to 
a victory that, though tragic - Mc- 
Clellan is still struggling to overcome 
terrible injuries - must rank among 
the greatest performances by a 
British fighter. 

With that win Benn cemented his 
place to the public's heart. It is a sta- 
tus that will go unchallenged when 
he meets Collins, toe WBO cham- 
pion. But while toe Dubliner, the 
favourite, poses no threat to Benn’s 
popularity, he puts his professional 
future in considerable jeopardy. A 
loss would be Benn's second in suc- 
cession, and although it would be 
only his fourth defeat in 47 fights, the 
white-knuckie ride would be over. 

This time Benn has been prepar- 
ing behind closed doors. The own- 
ers of the Tenerife time-share 
complex where he has prepared in 
recent years have not teen able to 
lure in tourists to watch toe champ. 
Benn has realised that Sunday could 
be toe first day of the rest of his life. 
And who would he be were he not 
toe Dark Destroyer? 


I Tennis Oub. SouthfieWsj. 
CRICKET: Today: Britannic Anmaace Champf- 
onalitoSisssvHanWareMundeO. Today's Chal- 
lengo Series: Somerat v Pakistan Haunttxn. Toot 
matefc: Yaricrtra v South Afttca ' A" raree days} IHeaJ- 
kjgey). Tomorrow : Comtdl taaurance Third Tost 
match: Engandv tafia (TrentBri^e).BmaralcA8- 
sucance Ompionshfe: Ckxjeestastae v Qamogan 
tBnstcf); Kent v Dutnam Mahtsune): Lancashire v 
Worcestershire (CXd Traffbnfl: Leicestershire v Essex 
(Leteester}; Surrey v Middlesex (The Foster's Oval ): 
Waiwtctehire v Notungharmtaia (£4gtesranl. 
ROMMS: Today: Henley Royal Regitta iro 7 *jiy]. 
BOWLS: Today: Brash Ides Outdoor ChanH»cr»»lB 
and foemadanal series OorOanstovn. Co Antrim). 
GOLF: TanwmM: Murphy's Irish Open ft o 7 July) 
fOTjMs Sen. Co WfcMcwJ. 

SPEEDWAY (7*30 unless stated): Today: Second 
Teat En03nfl v Australia (Poole). Premier League; 
Hifl vCractey Hearn &smhe;Lfflig Eaton vSheftfcw; 
ScatttshMonan^vOxlartfata^^.TcmotTOw: 


PICK OF THE WEEK 


THSWEEK/fennts 
Wimbledarv 
Southftelds, London 


Loaanc London v Be*e V ue^MrirtestroufJi 
Sletaldi 


vOrfont Sheffield v Long Eaton (7.45). Friday: Pre- 
mtar League: Beta Vue lrEasttoutne. Conference 
LmgrnK Arena Essex v Eastbourne (8.0): Petettnr- 
ougn w Readme Paertwrovgi v Rvde (Isle of Wigw 
(8.45). 


The first week of Wimbledon provides 
the best cfDporajrttesftjrrjorj-tfcter hold- 
ers to see testing players in action, wth 
many playing on the outside courts in 
the ffet few days of the championships. 
The seepntiweek, with most of the ma- 
jor singes matches scheduled for foe 
show courts, offers fewer possibilities, 
but there is still plentym watch, with 
the doubles, junior and veterans events ' 
in full swing. Today, however, is the fl- 
nal.day that Gentre Court tickets are 
available to the queuing public. From 
tomorrow onwards fans without tick- 
ets will have to settle for BBC oover- 
5e of the Centre Court... . 


members of Djamona Ckjo £4 ): Viewing F 
meat (7.0). 


£25.90 including entrance and meat ■ 


(Mosstnr. SutZf v Mtddksn (The Fosmt% Own; 

yy H ampara Mngide/); wanukfette v F*xcng- 


RACMG (Flat meetings bi capitals): Today: CAT- 
TCWCK: Ou& £11; TatBrsafe £7; Course £2.50 lun- 
derlfis tree mtoalancteuresi (220). FOLKESTONE: 
Oub £12 (under-lee tree): TansreaUs £2.50; P»c 
nfc Park £4 parcar. pus tA far each occupant CL30I. 
EPSOM (Shy): Members £15 (16 in 25-year^ 
£13): Sandsov) 4 Paddock £10; Lonsdale Endo- 
sure £5 (accompanied under- 16s free sA eretosures) 
{820).W»WUIH(S)<y1:(^ 

Fanriy and ctwree enefosure £4.50 (6J35). Market 
Rasan: Oub Eli Taoereafc a (DAPs wno are mam- 
bare at ccwra's JubHee Ouh £4); S#jer Fine f5 Uu- 
bileeCJutJ OAPs £2.50) (2.10). Tomorrow: 
CATTCFQCK: Oub £11: Tatreratta £7; Course 
£2.50 (under los free into dl enclosures) (2.15) 
YARMOUTH: CU> £12; TaftesaBs £3.50: FgtrifyM 
couw enclosure £450. (2,0). AYR (Sky): Oub £12; 
Grandstand £7 (OAPs hatf-pnee) 16.351. haydock 
(S ty/: county Stand £14; Tanereate £S; Newton Stay] 
£3.50 (OAPs half-price in Taoeraals and Newton 
Stand) 1650). Friday. HAYDOOt Canty Stand £14; 
Tanersaft £& Nwwn Stand £3-50 {OAPs haB-wce 
In Tffllerate and Newton Stand) (2.20). SANBOWN 
(CH41: Club & Grandstand (combined) £12; Junor 
Oub 0L6-25*rs) £10: Pa* £4 |2X0. WARWICK. Man- 
ban £1 2 .50; TattereoBs £8; Cause Encfceura £4 
(accampamed under-lfiafiee M endoeures) ( 6 . 25 ). 
Sootta^ Oub £12; Taneretfb £fi (OAP merrtere 
ot couse’s Diamond CM) £4. accompanied under- 


HavtP^ttaM^4IErgrttavgCUiOit n >)R> B rt j 
5curti^S.^V*Tttedcin^Sa(imi<*)5E5!*w I 

UwsoaoncaotfietJoseanirieBuTiariientSpeea- 

bus sereoBHD tto fit Bn^and dub-ae aoieUe fipm 
vetoe saors n suorn « hta* cabs erftoc £l- 
iHwdtastoffietamemat. 


hamtfm (Eogbestun). 

ckmf: Mkupiiy'e Msh open (Drutti fifenj Co McMow). 
RU08T LEAGUE: Stones Super leogje (17 rrtatcftesX. 

< ?* wter tJ> *g aK IMW «Sconai Mon- 


Next week 


M a2 £16 ;CM3deccu-SCT. r igngrn u r w ma^rttjv. 1 


luniwivummilNinu 

SfiSS' -1 * Tetephonec 0aaia712473 


This weekend 


165 tree) (2.10). BEVERLETIStai: Oub £12; Juwr 
3: Tetta ‘ 


CU> (16 to 21-year-oldsl £ 6 : Tattersate £ 8 ; SJwsr 
Ring £ 3 ; Coirse Endosum £ 2 : Pwnc area £2 or £j 
per car. Plus £2 Mr occupant (6.4S). HAMILTON 
ISVyi: Oub £12; Granosona and Paddock £7 (£4 
tQr OAPs. drsaUed & soatems. £10 for couples), ac- 
cnmparuea under- 10 s tree as endosues. ( 6 . 3 o», 


Saturday 

****** v South Aftto -A- 

sssawasssassaa 

COLF: Mu>p»Vs tab Open (Do** G*n. Co Mcttui 

L “ aeu " : Easttoume vComav 
Swndon v Ecntton Monarehs. 


RACWft eey BttBftO ub £12: Junta Club (16 to xi- 
yeartads# £&• TattBWtelS: Sh« Resfa; 



ctosure £2; Pnw area £2 or £2 per cs». Plus £2 1 

lanireata £9; Newmo Srand £A Km hoit-pcs In fat- 

— — — — • 


£2-0). SUNDOWN (CM): Ckjb 

^S^S** 1 * -25 m £ 16 : Grandstand 8. Paa- 

S°* J US: £7 (2.151. CARLISLE: CU) £12 (OAPs 

i T iOl-WmTNGHAM (Sky): Oub £12 (tanas. 16-21 

SS!li££!S£2& S 1 ^ PBddoi*^ £4 f&so. 

(Sky): Oub £15; Ta 


Sunday 

TBOes: Wimbledon (final day). 

* ta* I i»pw GloucesMtanre 
•WtaoBBrsJwB (OW TnffonTr. WMWmneei 


Jtard Tail 


CfBCKET: Monday: ConM mm 
match: En0and y Mb Ptairan^j). ^ 

kSSSS 

sasaa aaga^ 

te - 

SSSSKp 

V Aieno Eesm (7 05). wea of^ 


mgMSBSSSaSE 

aaaf 


DcuUs of forthconriag events, wifo infor- 
mat»n on uefeets and venues, diould be sen: 

^“‘fependeal, 1 
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OF SPORT WEDNESDAY 3 JULY 1996. 
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i Hptfden FaroonalRy 

•in any "case, ne!d scarcely had time to be disappointed 
tils’ present emptayefs took him on. They had been 
■; Keeping tabs on him since the day he made 93 on his 
- debut, at i5, : for fiamham Cricket Club. 
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When Bnglars 
Arthur Smith helj 
in the hit West 
Gary Lineker, 
week provided 


it on penalties in 1990, 

o immortalise the moment 
[ play An Evening With 
land’s action replay last 
:h with fresh inspiration 




I met Rosie the night 
before Engiand- 
Switzerland. I was in 
a bar talking to 
friends and then I 
wasn't talking to 
friends l was talking to her. 1 
don't know where she ap- 
peared from — I didn’t really 
care, she made me laugh and 
she was beautiful. 

She told me Scotland stood 
no chance on the grounds that 
McAllister looked too much 
like Lennie Bennett; she told 
me too that one of the coach- 
es was called fibrin and we 
made a mutual wish that the 
tournament would be full of 
foreigners with funny names. 

I reminisced about the Ar- 
gentinian player called “Ooh, 
I’ll take a chair.” She said she 
was an Arsenal supporter, so 
I pretended to hate her for 
that and started singing “Nay- 
im from the half-way line" 
while casting furtive glances 
at her hipster-exposed stom- 
ach. She had a chain and stud 
in her bellv and a smile that 
would melt the heart of Ken- 
ny Dalglish. We discussed 
our respective rituals and 
agreed that we would both 
make a point of ignoring all 
the fts A Knockout poncing 
about before the game. Dur- 
ing Mick Hucknafi's drummy 
dirge she had decided to go 
upstairs and cut her toe-nails. 

The next day it started. Af- 
ter all the build-up which in 
my case had lasted about two 
years, the games kicked off. 
Switzerland. The first half 
was fantastic and the second 
half a terrible disappoint- 
ment. Like some lives I 
suppose. Rosie rang me af- 
terwards and we cooed and 
drooled about Shearer’s goal. 
We also agreed that if the lads 
can’t get pissed on the plane 
on Gazza's birthday then the 
world’s too dull a place. We 
were getting on really well. 
Isn’t that nice when that hap- 
pens? I wanted to meet up 
with her but she said she was 
flvins to Spain that night, i 
was horrified, but she ex- 
plained her room had a telly 
and she’d checked they were 
showing all the games. 

It’snSt often you haveyour 

first idss with someone at the 
entrance to the aeparmre 
lounse a: Gatwicfc A"!*”?. 

More likely your last one^lt 

was a "roper sexual kiss run 
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sorted, London was full of jol- 
ly Dutchmen and entertaining 
Scotsmen (I never saw a 
Swiss) and I was going to the 
big game with a woman I fan- 
cied the hipsteis off. It could 
only be topped by an English 
victory followed by pulsating 
sex with Rosie. . 

And lo it came to pass. If I 
had to name the best day I 
ever had this one would cer- * 
tamty he tip there. It was a (fay 
of sun and roaring arid jock- 
joshing and dancing and Gaz- 
za. Rene’s tummy diamond 


away food. We could watch amazing capacity to look Actually, the Thursday arid 
the first game in rny bed and slightly different, and slight- Friday before the quarters I 

the second in my little garden, ly more interesting every time watched the Test match but 

using my eccentric but effec- I looked at her. After Holland, my heart wasn’t in it. Rosie 

live TV screen-shading con- in my ecstasy I told her I loved wasn’t there, she was away 

traption. We sat in the her. She said nothing but working, I presume. I never 

subsiding heat and drank al- gave me one of her Kenny really knew what she did, not 

cohol from whatever country Dalglish's. where she lived. She only 


The next four days were mainly football, sex and 
takeaway food. We could watch the Urst game in my 
bed and the second in my little garden, using my 
eccentric but effective TV screen-shading contraption 


was unnaiuraay sexy a^amsi 
her tan. Later we had sex 
twice, once for eadi England 
goal. The third time wearied 
- well let's just say Rosie ac- 
cepted ir as a land of tribute 
to Lennie Bennett’s penalty. 

The next;foiir days were 
mainly football, sexandtake- 


was playing. Only Croatia 
and Switzerland presented a 
problem. We made the same 
sort of jokes everyone else in 
the country was making. 
Sometimes she would be sit- 
ting very still and quiet and 
then suddenly start singing 
beautiful songs I had never 
heard before. She had an 


T welve days before, I 
hadn’t known her, and 
Alan Shearer hadn’t 
scored an international goal 
for nearly two years. Shit 
happens fast By now every- 
thing was football. Who could 
get worked up about the Beef 
Wars when Suker was on the 
bah? 


had a mobile and she didn’t 
answer it on those two days. 
During the long hours lead- 
ing up to the Saturday I did 
some brooding. How could 
she be so intimate, so dose for 
four days, 24 hours a day, and 
then just disappear for two 
days? Who was this woman 
who wore a diaphanous dress 


one day and hot pants the 
next? I am not an inquisitive 
man, but I’d told Rosie I 
loved her, I at least ought to 
know what her surname was. 
I felt^ as my dad used to say, 
cheesed off. 

I resolved to act a bit mean 
with her when she came 
round for Spain, but she only 
arrived just before kick-off 
and, annoyingly, she had 
brought a bunch of flowers 
and a bottle of rioja - no 
doubt as a pre-emptive strike. 
I accepted them gracelessly, 
and we sat down to watch that 
tense game. By the time the 
penalties came round we were 
alternately holding hands and 
throwing them in the air. The 
Spanish who missed put their 
hands on their heads, and we 
were through - with the bonus 
of Psycho's magnificent ab- 


solution. By the time Des 
was winding up we were mak- 
ing love. 

Hoiland-France was the 
first game we missed. After- 
wards we sat outside a wine 
bar and had an enjoyable, if 
incomprehensible, conversa- 
tion with a Bulgarian. 

The wine bar, normally a 
grim little dive, was alive with 
football chatter. Rosie won a 
spontaneous competition to 
mim e Gazza's great Scotland 
goal. I came last on account of 
kicking a table over. In all the 
camaraderie I never got round 
to confronting Rosie and I nev- 
er even bothered to ask where 
she had got the two tickets for 
the semi that she was suddenly 
brandishing. 1 had to accept 
that Rosie was amazing and 
unanswerable to me. 

As we walked up Wembley 
Why on the late afternoon of 
26 June 1996, 1 knew that I 
had become besotted with 
Rosie, a fearful and thrilling 
emotion comparable to play- 
ing Germany in the semis. She 
had arrived looking fabulous 
in a white dress with a discreet 
red cross above her heart She 
had also astounded me by 
having replaced her short 
dark hair with a long blonde 
cut that was somehow npt a 
wig. As Adams led the team 
on to the pitch we kissed in a 
way not really appropriate to 
a football match, even this 
one. Especially this one. 

Throughout the game we 
cajoled, groaned, shouted, 
punched the air, stood with 
our hands glued to our fore- 
heads, the usual repertoire of 
the supporter but performed 
with more intensity that I 
had ever experienced When 
the whistle went at the end of 
the game and they all sat 
down in the middle of the 
pitch we too sat back, ex- 
hausted. Rosie’s eyes were 
shining. I said: Tm 29, I’ve 
got no job, Tm running out of 
money, I don’t know what I 
want to do, but this has been 
the best 19 days of my life.” 

“I know,” she said. 

“Not the football, you." 

“I know.” 

Rosie didn't shout during 
the penalties, so after the 
second, neither did 1. 1 knew 
we were going to win and I 
knew that I would always be 
with Rosie. As Southgate 
stepped up she turned and 
said; “My thoughts will always 
be with you." The save. I was 
aghast. Then she said: “I love 
you, but I have to go now ” 
And then Moller scored. In 
the massive silence, as the oth- 
er German players sprinted in 
joy towards Moller, I turned 
back to Rosie and, of course, 
she was gone. Later that 
evening I worked out that 
she’d just ascended into the 
Wembley sky. It was that kind 
of night It was that kind of af- 
fair. Rosie, England, sum- 
mer, all gone in one moment 
I felt broken and exhilarated. 

Three hours later and with 
no idea how I got there, I 
found myself walking through 
a dark empty street illumi- 
nated at one end by the lights 
of a little pub. wonderfully 
open. There was only one cus- 
tomer, a young, hunched 
man. I recognise him. It was 
Gareth Southgate. I bought us 
both a pint and sat down 
with him. 

“Gareth," I said, “tell me 
about it - ’ 
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GRAND PRIX 
'96 RACE 
SCHEDULE 


British GP 
July 14 
German GP 

July 28 

Hungarian GP 

August 11 

Belgian GP 

August 25 

Italian GP 

September 8 

Portuguese GP 

September 22 

Japanese GP 

October 13 


Hill top: the Williams No. 1 wins the French Grand Prix at Magrry-Cours 


The latest scores and results 


I t is traditional on this page to 
praise the achievements of 
Dream Team drivers. But 
Sunday’s French Grand Prix 
produced a performance of total 
dominance in the engine 
department, and the engineers of 
Renault deserve the lion's share of 
the praise. 

Renault engines powered the first 
fourcars home, leaving their great- 
est rivals. Mercedes and Peugeot, 
gasping behind them. Truly, they 
are worth every penny of their £26 
million dream team price, and they 
are a street ahead in the engine 
rankings. 

The defeat will have been 
particularly gaulling for Peugeot on 
home soil. They have produced an 
engine that is generally reckoned 
to be every bit as powerful as the 
Renault, but Peugeot are yet to 
came within sniffing distance of a 
grand prix win, either with 


McLaren last year, or more 
recently with Jordan. 

And more ignominy was heaped 
bn Ferrari, Schumacher's engine 
lunching itself in spectacular 
fashion half way round the parade 
lap. Engineering heads will 
shortly be roiling at Maranello if 
things don't improve soon. 

On the driver front, Damon Hill 
was totally dominant after 
Schumacher’s early demise. His 
teammate, Jacques Villeneuve, 
threatened only briefly to match 
Hill’s pace, and after a poor 
performance in qualifying was 
simply outclassed all weekend. 

Schumacher and his teammate 
Eddie Irvine found themselves 
down among the Forti and Minardi 
hoys with minus scores thanks to 
their early retirements, but the 
bargain of the day was the out- 
standingly cheap Ricardo Rosset, 
who with eight points comfortably 


DRIVER OF THE DATs JACQUES VILLENEUVE 


Jacques Vflleneuve’s selection as Driver 
of the Day is a fine example of how 
Dream Team scores reflect the 
story of an entire grand prix 
weekend, and not just the race. 

His teammate Damon HiD out- 
performed Mm in the race (aftbougb 
Villeneuve led briefly during the pit 
stcpsequence)but VBteneuve racked 
up the points in other ways. 

He scored six points in the warm up, 
five for fastest lap of the race in his pursuit 





of Hm, four pofots in the most-improved 
stakes (courtesy of a : poor qualifying 
pexfonnance) and five for Driver of the 
Day. Add 16 pointsfor second in the 
race, andyou have comfortably the 
highest score of the French Grand 
Prix. Not bad for a No. 2 driver. 
Expect further lucrative drives as 
the young Oihadian settles in to the 
grand prix scene: Who knows, he may 
yet challenge Hill for the tide, for there 
. are famously no team orders at Williams... 


outscored his more expensive 
teammate Jos Verstappen, who 
spent most of the weekend play- 
ing in the Magny-Cours sandpits. 

Up at the top end of the field, the 
McLaren and Benetton boys put 
in solid performances to reward 
their supporters without ever look- 


ing like challenging the. Williams 
twins. All the top teams will be 
testing at Sflverstone today and 
tomorrow, searching for the 
elusive edge in performance for 
next week's British Grand Prix. 

But Damon (fill made his grand 
prix debut at Sflverstone in an 


uncompetitive Brabham in 1992, 
and he knows the Northampton- 
shire track as well as Jacques 
Vflleneuve knows the back of 
Hfll’s car. Dream Team managers 
with Hiil on board will be 
confident of a hefty points return 
on Sunday week. 


13 M Salo 

A 

;14 PLamy ■ 


£4m 


lS PDiniz.. . 


16 U Katayama 

0 

17. J Verstappen 

-1 

18 0 Pan is 

a 

£3n 


19 L Badoer 

- : 0. 

20 R Rosset ’ 

. "A' 

21 A Montermini 

. -4 

£2m 


22 G Fisichella 

-3 

23V.SospSri . 

’ "’0 ' 

24 T Marques 


25 F Lagorce 


26 H Noda 

0 

27 T Inoue - 


£lm 


28 M Blundell 

'0 

29 J-C Boullion 

0 

30 K Brack 


31 K Burt 

0 

32 E Collard 


33 N Fontana 

0 

34 D Franchttti 


35 N Larini 



0 

0 

-5 

0 

0 
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36 J Magnussen 

37 A Prost 

38 G Tarquini 

39 K Wendlinger 






Team 
Position 
Check Urn 
0891 891 
806 


WIN a drive in a 

Grand Prix car 



Results & 
Top 50 
Teams: 
0891 891 
807 


Gails cost 39p per 
minute cheap njte, 
49p per minute at all 
other times. 

Rules are as 
previously published 
and ore available on 
request. 


The Dream Team manager with the highest number off 
points at the end off the Grand Prix Championship sea- 
son will win our top prise - a drive in a 650bhp FI car. 

You will be flown to the AGS team's training school in 
the south of France for the most exhilarating experi- 
ence of year life. The school specialises ia FI courses 
and provides all the racewear and instruction you will 
need for a day driving FI and other single seat cars. 


Fifty teams are in 
joint 1st postilion 
with 396 points 





INDIVIDUAL 
GRAND PRIX 
PRIZES STILL 
TO BE WON 

You can enter 
our Formula 1 
Dream Team 
game at any time 
during the grand 
prix season. Even if 
you don't win our top 
prize, don’t wony, there 
are still prizes to be won with 
each grand prix race. Enter for the 
British Grand Prix and you could win 
a limited edition Jordan grand prix 


watch. Get The j 
Independent on 
Wednesday 10 or ! 
Thursday 11 July ! 
for details on , 
how to register. 


' ii 


FRENCH 
RAND PRIX 
EE WINNER j 

Congratulations to | 
Mr R Campbell from Halesowen, j 
West Midlands and his team Hot Rod j 
1. He has won a pair of tickets to the J 
German Grand Prix. ! 


1 The 7 Percenters 
1 Follow Me Please 
Racing 
1 Drack 
1 Hill’s Decline 
1 Stagnenf 3 

1 Smith’s Sizzalers 
1 Emily Zoom 
1 Track Suit 
Racing UK 
1 Eagle Racing 
1. Skidlids 
1 Tfeam Shambles 
1 Overdrive 
1 Diesel Dreamers 
1 Vemotti Racing 
1 Cockney Racers 


1 Rice FI 
1 Bryan’s Bullets 
1 Jack Bluebell Ford 
1 InglisTeam 
1 Sicol Racing 
1 TeamMuttley 
1 Nathan 
1 Suths 
1 Ollie’s Team 
1 Charlton Lamb 
1 Dave’s Drivers 
1 Team Milne 
1 Go Willit Go 
1 Sandow 2 
1 Piston Broke 2 
I The 85 Bears 
1 Girdlers Grid Stars 
1 The Dukes of 

Hazzod 

1 Mystic Murray’s FI 

1 Phoenix Racing 


1 PJB Racetec 
1 Micro Power 
1 Wilkys 
1 Hilliams 
1 Orkney.Fl GP 
1 Ruddocks Racers 
1 Ascending 
Mode Alfa 
1 JTF 1 

1 Aphex Twin Carbs 
1 Larkeys Magic 
1 Palace GP 
1 Brixton 1 
1 Leading Lights 
1 Scott One 
1 Inter-Netty Norton 


£20m 

40 Benetton 

41 Wiflfeirns 
£18m 

42 Ferrari 
£L5m 

43 McLaren 
£14oi 

44 Sauber 

45 Jordan 
£10nii r . 

46 Ugjer 
£6<n 
.47 Tyrrell 
£5m 

48 A/tows 
£3m 

49 Minardi 
£Sm 

50 Forti 


lua 

«e 


71 

36 

13 

IT 

12 



£26m 

51 Renault ' 

£18m 

52-Ferrari- 

£15m 

S3 Mercedes 

£12m 

54PteugiBtit 

£10n 

55 Mugeh . 1 . 

£8m 

56 Ford V10 

£6m 

57\S»maha'.- 

£4m 

58 Hart.. 1 
£3m 

59 Ford Zetec V8 

£2m 

60 Ford ED V8- • 


! 56 
no 
I27| 
r 0 

1051 

r S 

it 

13 


Join over 25,000 readers who are playing Formula 1 Dream Team 
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Responsibility 

brings the best 
out of Hussain 


G raham Thorpe was sitting 
with his feet up in the dilap- 
idated old pavilion at 
Southend, readme the paper, 143 to 
his name and without a care in the 
world, no doubt looking forward to 
tomorrow’s third. Tfest at Ttent 


Once labelled a problem, Nasser Hussain 
returned to Test cricket in England's awkward 
No 3 berth, and promptly scored 
a century. He talked to Adam Szrcter 


Looking ahead: Hussain is back in Test cricket, and this time he intends to stay 

Quality batting needed to 
keep Sussex bowling along 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 


“Go away Thorpey, I’m doing an 
interview," Nasser Hussain said as 
he drew up a couple of stools near- 
by. “HI just stay and listen to the first 
question and then I’ll fall asleep,” 
Thome replied. 

It has taken Hussain a while, but 
following his century in the first Tfest 
against India at Edgbaston hemes are 
high that he has finally established 
his place in the England team along- 
side Thorpe. The third member of 
the “dream” middle order that- 
played together on the England A 
tour of Pakistan and Sri Tjmka in 
1990-91 - Mark Ramprakash - is al- 
most certain to return to Test crick- 
et at a later date. 

Of the three Hussain is, at 28, the 
oldest by some 18 months, a con- 
temporary of the England captain 
Mike Atherton (they were bom five 
days apart, Atherton in Manchester, 
Hussain in Madras). He made his 
England debut, at Sabina Park, Ja- 
maica, before either Thoipe or 
Ramprakash but a combination of 
injury, inconsistency and an uneasy 
relationship with authority has se- 
verely limited his opportunities. 

While Thorpe was playing his 
27th Tfest and Ramprakash awaits his 
20th, Edgbaston was just Hussain’s 
eighth, the last of which had been 
three years before, lb score his first 
hundred for England, therefore, on 
a decidedly difficult wicket was all 
the more satisfying. 

“It was very pleasing," Hussain ad- 
mitted. “I’d been out of foe side and 
there was a lot of pressure batting 
at No 3. There's been a bit of hard 
work gone in over the past couple of 
years and it was nice to come in and 
play a large part towards winning a 
Test match. 

“It was very easy to come bade into 
that side. There were a lot of peo- 
ple Td played a lot of cricket with. 
When I first got in the side there were 
people like Lamb, Gooch, Smith, 
who were my heroes. It's different 
playing with people you've known. 
You don't have to be careful what 
you say all the time and you can en- 
joy the dressing-room atmosphere.” 

Hussain has had his share of mis- 
fortune over the years, not the least 
of which is the fact that his two se- 
nior tours to date were both to the 
West Indies. On the first he managed 
to break his wrist early on, playing 
tennis, and on the second, in 1994, 
he did not play a Test. On returning 
to England that summer he began 
with two centuries in two matches but 
was left out of the squad for the one- 
day series with New Zealand. 

“That was the most disappointed 
I’ve ever been at being left out," he 
said. “I let my head (hop a bit and 
instead of saying, TU show ’em’, I 


thought sod it, and went out there 
a bit too relaxed and not that keen 
on cricket. It only lasted two or three 
weeks, but form is a funny thing, and 
once you mess around with it like that 
you get yourself into bad habits and 
bad ways. I found myself horribly out 
of form and for the second half of 
that season I played poorly.” 

Hussain's remedy involved getting 
married that autumn and spending 
the winter in Cape Town, working on 
his game. He returned last summer 
and enjoyed his best season for Es- 
sex, scoring 1,854 runs at an average 
of 54. He was rewarded with the Eng- 
land A captaincy for the tour to Pak- 
istan. 

“My first thought was that I was a 
little disappointed because I wasn’t 
on the South African trip. But that 
was immediately forgotten when I was 
given the captaincy. It gives you a po- 

‘I’ve been relaxed 
for the last two 
Tests... I think I’d 
be a much worse 
player if I got 
nervous’ 


silion of responsibility. A tour, B tour, 
whatever. It’s ca ptaming an England 
side, you're made to feel important. 

“Having said that though, what I 
needed at that stage of my career was 
to play for En gland. That's what I've 
needed all along. People make a lot 
of the fact that I’ve changed, but ba- 
sically all the way through I've been 
exactly the same sort of character. 
I’ve not changed. It’s just that, with 
respansjbflity, now Fm allowed to say 
a lot of things that I wasn’t allowed 
to say when 1 was younger. 

“So reality toe main thing is play- 
ing for England, not captaining A 
touts. Graham Thorpe’s been on 12 
A Tburs,” Hussain remarked point- 
edly as his Surrey opponent finally 
decided he had had enough and wan- 
dered oft He may not have been on 
12, but it is surprising to realise that 
Thorpe was on four A tours before 
he cemented his Test place. 

Responsibility was given to Hus- 
sain not just by England but by his 
county too, who made him vice-cap- 
tain. It has been a sweet chapter of 
events for a player whose behaviour 
has apparently not always been as 
serene as his cover drives. But this 
is not the story of a prodigal son - 
not yet, anyway. 

“The way it’s been is just that, with 
all respect to the press, they look -at 


Nasser Hussain and think, what can 
we write about him? What can we do 
about his character? And if you play 
10 years in the Essex dressing- room 
you’re going to have toe odd little 
flare-up because that’s the way we 
are. So you get labelled a bit of a bad 
boy. What annoys me slightly is if you 
get labelled a prima donna, which is 
what I'm not. It’s just a desire to do 
well and I’ve learned to push that ag- 
gression into the opposition.” 

Hussain was out without scoring 
at Southend, but tomonow is another 
day and a chance for another Eng- 
land century. “I'm relaxed about it,” 
he said. “TVe been relaxed for the last 
two "tests and that's the way I'm go- 
ing to be. I think Td be a much worse 
player if 1 got nervous. 

“It's a very important That for us, 
we’re desperate to win the series af- 
ter all toe hard work we’ve done. We 
don’t want to let ourselves down by 
having a poor session, and that's all 
you neea in Test cricket really, one 
poor session. We almost had one at 
Lord's untO Jack and Thorpey pulled 
it round for us.” 

I nnlfing ahead to toe c halleng e of 
Pakistan later this month, Hussain 
said: “It wifi be very hard, we’re not 
kidding ourselves. We've had a lot 
of good press this summer about toe 
atmosphere in the camp, about how 
we’re playing om cricket. It’s key that 
when things get a bit more difficult, 
we keep those sort of things going 
and, like we dki at Lord's, show some 
fight when not everything is going our 
way. That’s what well nave to do if 
the balls starts reverse swinging or 
Mushtaq starts bowling well. We're 
going to have to get stuck in. 

“They are, on their day, the best 
side in the world. But as we have seen 
from them, if you can mess them 
around a bit and play well against 
them they can soon have ructions in 
their camp.” 

Despite his chequered career, 
Hussain has been spoken of as a pos- 
sible alternative England captain if 
things start to go wrong for Ather- 
ton. “If someone asked you if you 
want to be-England captain, you’d 
have to look at yourself very hard in 
the mirror before turning it down,” 
he said. 

“But, without putting words into 
ray mouth, that's so far away from 
what I'm looking at at toe moment. 
Atoers is a great captain, all the bays 
are 100 per cent behind him. He’s a 
very relaxed character, it rubs off on 
toe rest of the boys and we all enjoy 
bis style of leadership.” 

Atherton, for his part, will mere- 
ly be hoping his old adversary from 
as long ago as county under-12 
matches will be around to enjoy his 
style of leadership for some years to 
come. 


It is now impossible for players to 
captain both country and county 


Inactivity during toe Iasi round of fix- 
tures robbed Kent. Leicestershire 
and Sussex of the opportunity to sus- 
tain momentum in what is develop- 
ing into an intriguing]} open County 
Championship. This time the lead- 
ers, Yorkshire. »ho have played at 
least one match more than all of their 
rivals, are sidelined as they entertain 
South Africa A al Hcudingley over 
three days, beginning today. 

Like Kent in the last round, they 
may he *«vertaken in their absence. 
However, their splendid victory over 
Worcestershire on Monday, achieved 
with only tit minutes remaining on 
a day when no other match reached 
a positive conclusion, puts rheir 
southern rival under more pressure 
than might have been anticipated to 
beat Durham at Maidstone. 

Yorkshire’s Ill-run win at New 
Riud. driven by the performance of 
Djrren Gough, opened up a handy 
lead for David Bias’s confident 
team. With 14*1 points in the hank 
they arc safe, lor the moment, from 
Leicestershire and Sussex. On 121 
points, second-placed Kent aill have 
Yorkshire within range and they 
would regret failing insecure a fifth 
win of the season against bottom-of- 
ihc-tuhie Durham. 

Yorkshire s triumph emphasised 
how competitive they have become 
under Bias’s leadership, underlined 
afterwards in the words of Richard 
Slump- understandably delighted at 
defeating his former county. 

"We never said die and even 
when the minutes were ticking bv to 
wards six o'clock everybody was still 
giving everything they got." Slcmp 
said"! think that’s a big difference 
from last year when in the same sit- 
uation wc would haw probably pe- 
tered oul and settled for a draw.” 


THE WEEK 
AHEAD 


But such qualities are by no means 
exclusive to Yorkshiremen, and the 
emergence or similarly positive atti- 
tudes ebewberc as counties follow- the 
lead set by Warwickshire is playing 
a part in making this year's Charn- 
pionship a fascinating contest 

Leicestershire, who thoroughly 
outplayed Yorkshire at Bradford 
Iasi month, have developed a strong 
sense of self-belief under James 
Whitaker’s captaincy while the al- 
liance of coach Desmond Haynes 
with skipper Alan Wells appears lo 
be working wonders for Sussex, who 
gu into their match against Hamp- 
shire at Arundel, starting today, in 
fifth position, having won four of 
their lost five matches. 

Sussex finished 15th last season, 
but Wells believes that a bowling at- 
tack in which former England pace 
man Paul Jarvis utnnot currently find 
a place could sustain a title challenge. 

“We feel any side is beatable 
now " Wells said “At the moment we 
are bowling ns well as a Test attack. 
It's up to the batsmen to get as many 
runs us possible because with our 
bowling talent we can win games. - * 

The brightest spark has undoubt- 
edly been toe 20-year-old all-rounder 
Danny Law. fourth in the national 
first -class bowling averages with 24 
wickets at 19.16. Among English- 
qualified bowlers with 20 wickets or 
more only Kent's Mark Ealham, 
drafted into the Test squad this 
week, has been more economical. 

Jason Lewry, the lefi-urmer. looks 
an increasingly useful strike bowler 


and forms a decent ncw-ball part- 
nership with Ed Giddins. the coun- 
ty's leading uicket-laker with 30 
scalps so far. Meanwhile toe leg-spin- 
ner. Ian Salisbury, after a period in 
which he seemed to find bowling a 
struggle, is back in Test contention. 

Sussex's batting, however, docs not 
inspire quite the same confidence 
and Haynes is candid enough to ad- 
mit that there are shortcomings in 
that department. “If we had one or 
two batsmen of class alongside the 
skipper I would certainly hack us to 
win the Championship," he said. 

Haynes may find such a batsman 
thwarting his attempts to make fur- 
ther progress at Arundei. where 
Hampshire's Robin Smith, with 
saves of 141 and 179 in his last two 
Championship matches, will seek to 
reinforce his bid for a Test recall. 

Fourth-placed Leicestershire also 
face a batsman m form in former 
England captain Graham Gooch, 
who arrives with Essex at Grace 
Road tomorrow with hundreds in 
each of the last three Championship 
rounds, his 149 against Surrey -at 
Southend having lifted him to 10th 
place in the game's hall of century- 
making fame with 124 in his career, 
one more than Denis Compton and 
only two short of W G Grace. 

Derbyshire remain third despite 
their dcicat at Northampton but also 
sit out toe coming round, providing 
South Africa A's opposition at 
Chesterfield, starting on Saturday. 
TTiey may find themselves drop- 
ping several places with sixth-placed 
Surrey and Middlesex (eighth ). who 
meet al the Oval, also in a position 
to overtake, as ore champions War- 
wickshire 17th), who tackle Not- 
tinghamshire at Edgbaston. 

Jon Cufley 


When three things happen, we 
journalists detect a trend; and Iasi 
week, three things happened in 
different comers of the cricket 
world that added up to something 
interesting. 

First, Mike Atherton took a 
few days off in the Lake District, 
rather than play in Lancashire's 
Championship match against Som- 
erset. This had happened before; 
what was new was that several 
other members of the England 
team for Lord’s look a break, too 
- Graeme Hick. Chris Lewis and 
Peter Martin. 

Then, almost unnoticed in the 
papers here, Hansie Cronjc re- 
signed as captain of Orange Free 
Slate, on toe grounds that, as 
captain of South Africa, he had 
too many outside commitments. 
Cronjc is 26. 

Then, even more unnoticed in 
the papers here. Mark Taylor re- 
signed as captain of New South 
Wales. In only 20 months as cap- 
tain of Australia, Taylor has es- 
tablished himself as probably the 
best captain in the world: cool, 
shrewd, inventive and quietly 
forceful. He has made the difficult 
task of succeeding Allan Border 
look easy: he has returned victo- 
rious from the West Indies, unlike 
Border or any other captain of the 
past 23 years; and he has persuaded 
some bard-nosed team-mates that 
success is compatible with sports- 
manship. And at 31, he has time 
to get even better. Crazy itineraries 
used to be a facet of cricket in 
which England led the world, but 
now, as in other areas, we are be- 
ing left behind by the Australians. 
In the next 20 months, Taylor 


and his team are 
due to tour Malay- 
sia, Sri Lanka, In- 
dia, South Africa. 

England and either 
India again or 
Pakistan. They also 
have home series 
against the West 
Indies, South Af- 
rica and New 
Zealand, and two 
triangular one-day 
tournaments. In toe coming season. 
New South Wiles will be able to 
call on Taylor (not to mention Steve 
Waugh, Mark Waugh, Michael 
Slater, Glenn McGrath, Michael 

Be van ) for precisely two 

matches. 

The message is clear: it is now 
virtually impossible for players 
from the major cricket nations to 
captain both their country and 
their county or state. Albert on, 
who is younger than most England 
captains and made of stem stuff, 
has found toe job so demanding 
that even when he does play for 
Lancashire, he is a shadow of the 
consistent run-maker he used to 
be. Imagine what sort of shape 
he would be in if he was their 
captain. 

Captains of Pakistan tend to be 
thrown out before they have a 
chance to get worn out, and India 
and Sri Lanka don't play abroad 
enough to come into the argument 
But captaining West Indies and the 
Leeward Islands, on and off, was 
too much for Richie Richardson, 
who took a year off to recover from 
exhaustion, and was never quite the 
same again. 

He has been succeeded by 


Courtney Walsh, 
who is making a 
bold bid to be toe 
exception to toe 
rule: he is not 
only captain of 
Gloucestershire 
but also of Ja- 
maica, as well as 
being older than 
his international 
counterparts (34 
in October) and a 
fast bowler to booL But as he has 
been official captain of West Indies 
for only two Tests, it is too early to 
draw conclusions. 

All this is good news for Nass- 
er Hussain. By ca ptaining England 
A with distinction last winter, Hus- 
sain has established himself as a 

good captain without having to lead 

his county. He was disappointed to 
be pipped to the Essex captaincy 
18 months ago by Paul Pn chard, 
and it is by no means clear that it 
was toe right decision for Essex. 
But it looks very much toe best 
thing for Hussain, who is now 
able to concentrate on establish- 
ing himself in the England side and 
can switch off to some extent be- 
tween Test matches. And since he 
is not captaining anyone, he can- 
not lose his reputation as a fine 
leader of men. 

If Alherton were to break a 
finger in the nets today, Hussain 
would not captain England to- 
morrow. There is no official vice- 
captain for home Tests, but now 
that Alec Stewart has been de- 
moted to Nick Knight's under- 
study, the role is thought to be 
occupied by Jack Russell. He, too, 
has managed to collect captaincy 


experience without being an 
official county captain - his one 
season in charge of Gloucester- 
shire, in 1995, came about because 
Walsh was on tour with toe West 
Indians. 

Russell did well, and became a 
better, less introverted player for 
it; but no wicketkeeper in living 
memory has been more than a 
stopgap captain of England, and al- 
though Russell will encounter two 
skipper-keepers this winter, in 
Lee Germon and Andy Flower, it 
is fair to say that their jobs are not 
quite so taxing as Atherton's or 
Taylor’s. 

Cricketers used to come in two 
categories. Gentleman and Player. 
When that dismal distinction came 
to an end, there was still Capped 
and Uncapped - a division which 
if it were brought in in, say, foot- 
ball, would be taken as a sure sign 
that toe manager had gone mad. 
These days a third division is tak- 
ing over between the interna Lion- 
als and the rest. 

Most cricketers in Australia 
are not even professionals, yet 
Mark Thylor is expected to earn 
A$900,000 (£450,000) in toe next 
two years. He and toe other Test 
regulars are contracted to toe na- 
tional board; so are their opposite 
numbers in South Africa. In Eng- 
land, such a change will be resist- 
ed by the counties. Last week’s 
resting arrangements, tactfully 
engineered by David Lloyd, show 
that this is the way things are go- 
ing, whether the counties like it 
or not. 

71m de Lisle is editor of "Woden 
Cricket Monthly'. 













Bright shine on 
a silver spoon 


The arrows of outrageous for- 
tune have nothing; on the dip- 
ping roller-coaster ridden by 
William Haggas since the glo- 
rious day he sent out Shaamit 
to win the Deity. But the young 
Old Harrovian, though a rela- 
tive newcomer in a career 
whose top practitioners can 
reminisce about victories a 
quarter of a century or more 
ago, has been around horses all 
his life, and knows they are the 
greatest levellers in the world. 

Since his heady triumph 25 
days ago, Haggas has had to grit 
his teeth during the lameness 
that ruled Shaamit out of the 
Irish Derby - and take a deep 
breath as he watched the Bpsom 
form apparently blown to bits fay 

Zagreb at the Cunagfa- and yes- 
terday acknowledge that be had 
run out of time in his efforts to 
get Khalifa Dasmal's colt ready 
for Saturday’s Eclipse Stakes. 

Bat Haggas is not complain- 
ing. "Look, I’ve done what 
everyone goes into this wanting 
to do, train a Derby winner. And 
when the good times come, 
you’ve got to enjoy them. The 
pressures are part and parcel of 
the whole thing, but are usual- 
ly self-inflicted. For some rea- 
son fate decided we haven’t 
been able to run since Epsom 
audit’s disap poi nti ng. Gut it isn’t 
die end of the world. There’ll be 
another day for him." 

Haggas will probably wear 
better and live longer than 
those who fret and fume about 
bad cards. He looks younger 
than his 35 years, but his cheer- 
ful, toothy, rather ingenuous 
looks belie the seriousness with 
which he takes his job. 

As a youth and during his 
training apprenticeship - spent, 
apart from three months in 
Australia, in his present base 


Sue Montgomery 

on the learning . 
curve pursued by 
William Haggas 

Newmarket - Haggas, by his 


own admission, played 
“WflcT was the word he used, 
■ But his own training establish- 
ment, marriage to Lester Pig- 
gotfs daughter Maureen and 
the arrival of their children, 
Maiy-Anne and Sam, brought 
a settling influence. 

Although none of his family 
have been professionally in- 

'If life is a mile 
race, and my 
father and . 
grandfather have 
been clever, 
then I’ve got a 
furlong start’ 

volved in the sport, most - like 
his mother, Christine Feather, 
who raced the superlative chas- 
er Silver Buck - have been 
keen, knowledgeable owners, 
and Haggas had their full sup- 
port most significantly in tne 
shape of the well-appointed 
Somerville Lodge Stables. 

But though ms silver spoon 
made it easier for him to start 
Haggas had henceforth to do his 
own digging. “I was set up by 
grandfather; he was the one that 
made the money,” Haggas said. 
"My old man was a great sup- 
porter with horses, but I told 


him I warned to j 
where he wanted to send me his 
horses because I could tram, not 
because I was his son,” 

The victory of Yeast one of 
four owned by Haggas snr, in 
the Royal Hunt Cup gave par- 
ticular pleasure and the gelding 
may make some amends for 
Shaamit's absence when he 
runs in another valuable hand- 
icap at Sandown on Friday. 
“The great thing was that he’d 
turned down a lot of money for 
him the week before. I'd told 
him to sell, because it was a 
good offer. But he said be 
wanted a Royal Ascot winner, 
and to be able to repay his faith 
was marvellous. 

"The way I look at it is that 
if life is a mfle race, and my hi- 
ther and grandfather have been 
clever, and IVe been lucky, 
then Fve got a furlong start It’s 
then up to me whether Tm ca- 
pable of getting to the end in 
front, or whether I swerve off the 
track and be a complete wreck. 
Some who are fortunate enough 
to have money as young people 
do go complete^ off the road” 

Though he had tasted previ- 
ous Pattern success with Bog 
Trotter and Tricky Note, and 
won a Lincoln Handicap with 
High Low, Shaamit’s Derby 
was easily Haggas’s best result 
in his 10 years with a licence. But 
less obviously, he has consis- 
tently maintained an excellent 
strike-rate; this season his 27 per 
cent winners-to- runners has 
been bettered only by Henry 
Cecil and Saeed Bin Suroor. 

He is most satisfied to have 
emulated the last-named by 
winning the Derby with a horse 
making his seasonal debut, a 
feat achieved only three times 
this century. “I hope that does 
convince somebody out there 



Haggas with his wife, Maureen, and the horse that realised the Derby dream, Shaamit 


that we’ve got an idea. I didn't 
plan on doing rt ffke that was 
just the way things turned out 
after Shaamit had his problems 
earlier in the year. Bur we've al- 
ways believed we can get them 
fit and ready. High Low won the 
Lincoln from a long lay-off; Bog 
Trotter didn’t run after his 
Guineas until September, when 
he won the Group race at the 
St Leger meeting.” 

In the pursuit of excellence, 
Haggas admits be is still on a 
learning curve, and avails him- 
self of every opportunity to 
pick any available brain. He has 
some of the best close at hand; 
his wife and assistant Maureen 
was a top-notch event rider in 
her day, “granny ” (Susan Pig- 
gott) doubles as a travelling lad, 
and the old maestro himself wiB 
sit on a horse if asked. 

"You've got to be open-mind- 
ed. I meet a lot of fascinating 
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GOING: Good to Firm. 

8 TAUS: Indde except AT (ootsde). 

MAW ADVANTAGE: Low best for U ft 7£ 

M Left-hand coup*, afanp md unttn&tflng. The suaigh. 5f course ts the fiateat fn the 
annoy. 

■ Hscccoaae Is sooth of town - 3 5 mSra bom the com of London. Three rail onions 
now the course. Epson (train; from Vicuna and Waterloo) and the newer Epsom Downs 
(Victoria) and Tatcenhui Comer (Charing Crw» and Vfcumi), ADMISSION: Members 
£15 (16 to 25-7ear-akb£13)i Grandstand A Paddock S10; Lonsdale Enclosure £6 (ac- 
corapantod under-iGa free afl enclosures). CAJt PAKK: Free. 
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■HEADING THAMBHS WITH RUNNERS: E Ha n non - 14 winters from 133 rarmea 
Hives » success ratio of lOJHIi and a loss to ail level stake of S5&45; It Stoate - 3 wtn- 
ncm, M runners, 14.8ft, -419.31: G - 8 wtonera, 89 runners, 89ft, -44732; J Dan- 
lap -7 wtaues. 32 rameo, 21.0ft, 417.47. 

R LEADING JOCXETB: Pat Eddery- 17 wins. Ill rides. 153ft, *38.41; JBaM- 16 
ntns, 98 rides, l&JHb. -50.51: L Dettori- 10 wins, 77 rides, 110ft -522.03; TQafan- 10 
td m, 122 tide s. 83ft -57839. 

BUN NEgE D FIRS T TIM E: None . 

WINNERS IN THE IAOT SEVEN DAIS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Cheeky Chappy (&60) has been *0*231 mfleabyDChap- 
n*n frpn Buffington. Nonh Yorkshire; ChUcnridm (7 50) sent 182 mOen by B Palling torn 
tankmen, Small GtaNKgui 


totnr terms respectfray. My Best Valentine won the race two years jqj ana rates a big 
danger after his second to Somursttnric Rvw oner w ftulongs here last tm. Tonight's set 
en lUrionfp Is much more tw trip and Ms Brtfrton wm was isider lost. Richard Quoin rates 
over ftom tne daunB 1 Man Daly on Jo Maximus, wtio would also have found the sn furlong 
too snap here last tome. He fites a downhfl course, he led m halfray m the Victoria Cid. 
end gets a SO mil wfft My Beat Valentine on Srigfmn form. Sfnmanie fas soft to prase 
he stays seven lUrlon 0 &, but m m with a ahaui at the wetfas, beng Bib better after finish- 
tag three Hmgfftt behind My Best Valentine here Iasi time. Night Wh * has changed sta- 
bles (same owner) and fc now locally trained by Gary Moore. He has (afledrocfidi the term 
after two wins lor Dwtd MichoQs last year and it ml be interesting to see how he responds 
to Simon Whitworth after being ratten by Alex Greaves. Comanche Companion Is a use- 
fd mare wnen on song, but she may not be as sharp as The others after her two-morah 
tay-oft Toqfmt RMaa s bettor over a mile, while WorfeMde Elate just had to be (tot 
nred ty her mn beMnd Ramooz here in view of her (top a Wolveitiampton Itwo wstt there) 
afterwards. Selection: RAWS 
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BErnNK 64 Paadar Rbw, 74 Hsa *B Sttna, 10-1 apn And Wondcn, U-lMtaaca, 14-lSUty 
Jack, 

1996.' Cerium 2 9 0 P® Edday 55 W Hsnmni 4 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Richard Harman ts ten long of ttra fjtenies at present with tho winnccs of 23 races and 
POWDER WVBt went off very fast n his Bret-bme bUnhais at &her last time. A Raul Cote- 
braned newcomer (IhJtral and Saturday’s winner Benny The Dip caught him over that sew- 
en lUlories and tWs eaqt® looks made to messue. Rise nStotoa Is a hatf-Htswr id the 
usetU Cray Pavmg and she had her Sandown tarn boosted whan Fanny’s Choice won st 
Windsor on Monday. Thw to Pater Welwyn's newcomer Amman atSafeburya ween ago. 
she Should do better tor this sMh furlong. Charles Cyan's other rumor, tho Denehffl fflly 
newcomer SMa And Wooden, ataig win Sfenon Dow’s duo, Taflawwi (we# beaten here 
last time) and Sally Jack, may find the race a bit too hot. Selection: POWDER RIVER 
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BEnwp: W FaatMl M Dear Ufa, 6 -lBpwtas, 7-1 5fcnHy, 6-1 Aitt Cooitar. Rtatag Doegh, 10- 
1 CMhM Maed, 144L oltMvs. 

1995: H*h flymg AdorM (BE) 3 9 4 Rat Eddery B-U U Duntotf 4 m 
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FAMED got his heed m front at Redcar 11 days ago and could be a colt with more im- 
provement in Mm. That Redcar win was rwrariy praed over 10 furtw^ andhewaspre- 
vKXEiy cac^n by Pme NeerSa over this trip at Newcastle, but he's sriD a tut of s baby and 
there most be a good chance nett get home mis ome. Hazard A Guess and Angus-G were 
a decent pair to best at Redcar end he matfs stmAany-rerad mate here. Dear Ufa te tha 
other th re e y e ar-old m the race and she neHshed the step up in distance when beating A r- 
cady and previous Mnner White Sea at UngMd last week, Chatham Wand snouid go wgi 
for his apprenOce. The stable is In ©-eat form and Chatham Island twice went dose under 
a welter burden last month. Rising Dough promises to stay the longer trip after Ms 10 - 
furfong wtn in a ladles' race hare last tfma. but (he fines of saontry, who has looted ais- 
pect In a finish of lata, and General MotMur. are worm oppotoig. There Is a Hue through 
Dance So Suita which 0 ves Arttc Courier the beabng of Rfaattus. Ante Ooutra faated by 
four lengths to catch Global Dancer here on Derby day last year. GtobaJ Dancer ts only 4lb 
worse off and wfll be finer for his seasonal run here last month. Udhamais a decern maid- 
en (second to Snow princess fen season) and a recent good effort an sand wll hare put 
hwrtght. Setadttou: FAATEQ 
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RUSSIAN REQUEST, who is by Soviet Star out of I Wait To Be (Part HB wtfflerv looka 

MMha^tngeimnnntnitt^mefaiediocopewbhiisrnewcannercoKstaUeiTiaaSItsnraadee 
**** ** Mjlaiaag). Another colt. Wall Strea.prowd belter class at Newtnarlirtwftan 

Doetttg her sewn lengns, rax ns went on to contest the StJamas's Paaoe Straw at Rrw- 

gN tom&K iw, Russian Requast wm (ate some 
ha L2TI “®* wen thought of as a Juvenile - she contested 

the Cheretey Pah^ - fated to on her reappearance at itewbuy (7Q when fourth ® 

a . b ft 01 ? aie38 00 P etll S^ e far Chts ky^r trip an<f the Newbury sec- 
ratt, Highland Rhapsody, ran badly a Chepstow on Sunday. WWe Carson ndes tai cun- 
mtfwn-SRmi^Trai Party, who hasa sound dunce on hwfttmh of 18 totiiiaCijfiwii'a 
BatahAs at Kempam. She wfl Bka this Denar pound and the third. Wandering star (six 
kantihs in fcwtof hag, has two tee Mee races since. Oman Is up agon h (dp and mates 
no appeal after another flop at Yarmouth, whRa Tut was second lo stately Dancer m a 
weak race at Saftabwy. Nuda mat a decent sort in Cabaret at Rtpon an her second start, 
butthtatnpmaynotbeherdtetaitte. Lucky Hoof, a nowxxner daughter of Batshoof, rw>- 
rassnffi me inborn Cfive Brittain. SefaeUore RUSSIAN REQUEST 


j AgsrtcfBoeicr Regs) M Usher 8S 

... - S Sanfen S 

3 004863 HALF AN ICH (BE) (4) (T Dale A Mr C B Ueehai B 9 BDoyto2B 

4 043046 Cma»aimBiPE&[rhBMBnaM7JNattatr>87- Parf Eddery 1 

5 66-30 WIMW0Rrirata^«W^T*uaufN5a^ J Stack (3) 4 

B 613260 PEOPLE DBtKTra IPS (Pewarijr) KMcfcJffeS 6. Dana (medl (3)3 

7 tXMOOO WCWWCOBMWlimraiMBJTNa^i^ NHrmy(3)S 

8 600630 TWWHUT(raratS*>9 0tees onl M Hay nes 60 WCaew7B 

BEfltNB: 34. HeH Aa tacb, 7-1 Suifay Seme, M Caegdetanh Hun, 6-1 People Direct, 7-1 Cher- 
ry tadt*. H Kwimti UW attre*. 

1995: OH Rscteg 3 8 8 W Cason T-2 (P Cdfl) 6 ran 


TTM Is a tncky Itfle corner wdh HALF AN MCH holding arery chance after ms mw to Princess 
Ran^arafy at Nowreariret on SetirdBy. That was b® (list run since esttttg trapped m the 
mud at Newbray a month earlier and mts Bade greshana better enance compared to 
handicaps. Honourable Estate Bteo ran In that muddy darner at Itaffliy and she came 
out to beat Cwstguaida Hen a neck s Goodwood. That was b fine effdn at the weights 
by CoastBrards Hero, who gats a 2lb pul tar the langh beatmg by Sonlay Secure an me 
Gama cause rwr time. Suntey SeaAe rwums to Ms best gaoe after cmeeOng an ama- 
teurs' handicap at Stftfaury (third to Mineral, white People Direct mates a belated re- 
turn (b Wt after her seber and dabnar wttu « Soutfmei ranee In the hands of tonight's 
partner Draw (TNelO. Kumm, trtnad test tardt by Jack Barry, has done nothing so far far 
Ban Hanbury, whbe me remaining tnc ere also hard to tancy. Selection: HALF AN INCH 


720 


NABS HANDICAP {CLASS C) £8500 added 7f 
Penalty value £5520 

30-1032 Jir*CTMUKTI*{ 2 S)((^|TteW AIKiefai^S 


260004 SHNIM1C raOUst Russel) R Hannon 4 9 13. 


131006 CmUNCHE QMMM(M(S)(D) (The Mara CUJTJNa^lW 698- 


Jteuc OWI (3) 1 


BANSTEAD HANDICAP (CLASS V)£5JSQ added GfPenat- 
ty Value £35U5 

WOOD SURAH'S SON (12) (CO) Wan Spgqp Ua lcx*ri&tinl i Ojmsn 9 ID 0 rOokwS 

166303 QOLD0I POUND USA) (7) (D) (A ^ GnBin) lite Cay Kfifarev ^ 9 T 




400210 SHARP PBBEMOerrtsVWMJWRB 392 

803004 BWI«USra(^(We» N '^ MF '>»te4 90 

000205 PEARL DWVH (ME) (4) (D) (Mre £ Keep) G L Uoore G 8 12 . 
500800 CASfaR06aajDra<n(TJDaMar|)RHanDB86.. 


Jtotm CTNel (3) T 
^AHMaiP}2B 
I Stack (^6 


jsvnra»nfli4 

^HaUaylO 


103022 AinmaBI«RHmiRH(q(MRDPrmwCttH8tttaMrC01bte)EW«aa4713 
T Sprite 3 


043400 OBCWSBCMirara W<MwO*irM(*iiAuaoin)aPBang59 7_. 

003000 TtXUOUtS RMEKA ( 12 ) (U) Oaiws Rifcngj J Pcara 6 9 i 

580S1O RHQS(RQM [D)(0FHPGShfaot*)MaLailte893. 


JWHIteyS 

„Tsra**a 


8 510313 Offla , a(APn , (2)(I5MsJei!meaHprarlOCha>riian5riOf5Bj. 


itkteiBB 

-NAfamss 


JFEgaiB 


.Jllleny(3)l 


005540 MGHTWa((USA)ra89IMnDl0inB8eiyartV|}GLMoare491 SVMbm1h7 

Wi320S J0IWaMUSraWU&SKflWSDM4£i0 »TQvfca9 

1-04660 W0RUJWnEa3£(USAJ(U)Wff)D9«T)RHafflB38U AltackayS 

—9 tfrnlnittf - 

BEnm U uy aw Iteleaere, «a teamelc, Iblte s-x Jb MMrea. 6-1 

7-1 cmarate Cw^artcn, u-ltkaten GMen, 16-1 WoriMde Bate. 


19B5: frtfSlaf m S a 5 S Santtos 12-1 (RAMust) 8 ran 

FORM GUDE 

RAWS, who Nos a band to run arard.feoed a atom teat with ho penally In Aimufiimrn'S 
(whner aedn on Saturday) race at Newmaket U days ago. WHh ftu wins on Eouftw*, 
Raw had MnBmwd his premiss on turf wttn a cleer-eut wm tom Nsuwst AMrwsr nan 
line) R Sandown a week eater. Hb rating is 6b Mg)ier tonight, but he looked to have that 
amount In hand « Esher, on whlcn farm ChUcawicha [ran r Hun Cup) has over «|W 
Ie«5h3 to make up wltft a 7ifa pufi. if the premised rain alters the s*ig, ChieJwWa vreuld 
hawabenn-Ghenc8.One<ifR3itt , sprDini9ngrafottBvva5aLfai0donmAprflwhteathrw- 

fllTJi to My Beat Vateefina. who *38 gpod vafiK Ibr he na* win frarn Jo Mrorfma- 
Ncm that ha has hit wh*** fcrm. Ra«s an be landed to beat this par on % and 51) 


9 800050 S«n»aEJBK«ffl(/JHan»fMHa)iw:7 7l£) 

10 033122 wnM(5) [MsLAEM8TJNau0nfin5711} 

-10 declared - 

Aeamiri we^t: 7« m True fandcap eeSsfit: Chaeliy Chappy 7« 9Bn Speoscte An & Vb »«7Sr 
8 h 

HPima: 114 BoManPoa4 8-1 SfcupPwl 6-1 OwaiqiQwPK Peart Dawi, 7-1 Another Bateh- 
woitti, 5-1 Cretel Koesdo, To tOil-B. 10-1 Otkw*. 

199£ tmmu 3 B 3 W Cason 3-1 (h Amann^ 7 ran 

FORU GUIDE 

GOLDEN POUfffi should Dnd mesa eaflarto catch after making no shew when gewnm tn 
Solhurelpaknyw here. Previously te gound mo soft since the easy^ ThlisknBideinwin.Gold- 
en Pbutd returns to ffc best oft) after test week's good irtrd to Mater Jatson at Safisbury 
©ft. Sharp Peer! wftt like the treefc after his smooth Breton wm tram GcretsM. In a strong 
wmatfiocm nea dma, SharjfPtedlsthe aan&nm Ws sWh fijrtar« sure » sol Cheeky 
Chappy cat iwt iw para » good use on this cowse. but i» b in e stronger *ob after the 
Notdndiam wm and MonetoyTiWtedsortnira to Blusne^ Grenadier. Last year's winner Ttefah- 
tin and last season’s Stewards' Cup hem shown Son now race for new stabte. white 
Another Batrimorth has been beaten in vreater sprints UK season. Vo KJri-S seems best 
on the afl-treacwr newadsys. but Pead Dawn has been tfireatem^ to return o wtowg 
form. SeiectferK golden POUND 


people, and talk to them alL A 
visit to Martin Pipe a few years 
ago was a revelation, and before 
him the Dickinsons - who 
trained my family’s horses - ted 
revolutionised jump racing with 
their methods. 

“Technology has changed 
things so much, «ilh the Zests 
you can now do on horses, but 
>xxi have to be able to focus on 
the ones that are relevant, oth- 
erwise you'd never have a run- 
ner. You can’t be loo dogmatic 
about, say a blood test, as I have 
been guihy of being in the past 
But equally you can’t read a re- 
sult just to' suit your plans. 

“IVe changed my views on 
working on the Heath as weD. 
We believe that hones are crea- 
tures of routine, so we do the 
same thing every- day. Same 
thing eveiy day, go up the poh- 
track. once or twice or three 
times, they get used to it, noth- 


ing hurts, and they settle. They 
come home the same way, and 
they know that once they’ve 
crossed the road, they won't do 
another canter, mid they relax.’’ 

"But the most important part 
of training is to keep the nois- 
es healthy, which ours are at the 
moment. If they're not healthy 
you can be Hcnty Cecil and do 
no good. David Loder, who is 
a brilliant trainer, quite single- 
minded about the job, and wfll 
certainly be champion one day, 
is having a rotten time because 
of a bug. But we all go through - 
it and when things go wrong, 
that's when the pressures real- 
ly start. You get paranoid about, 
buggering them up, and God' 
knows that's the eaqr part. The 
doubts creep in, ami you change 
things- feed, routine, everything 
- only to run round in codes for 
two months before coming back 
to where you started." 


YARMOUTH 


735 


* HYPERION 

635 Songsheet 7X6 Cohrtosser Z35 Awesome 
Venture 8 j 05 Sambac 835 Mount Kamet 935 
Silver Hunter 


GOING: Srjughi course - Good to Finn; Bock stnegbi - Finn, 
watering both courses. 

STALLS: Straifihr course - far side. Brand coarse - inside. 
DBA W ADVANTAGE: None. 

■ Left-band course, lend and bo-. 

■ Comse Is N of uwo on AJ 4D. Yaramntll station lm. ADMIS- 
SION: Club £12; Ti tt os t fe 18/(0: Ftarifr and come endosire 
£4.50. CAB PARK: Onto £ J. 


EASTERN OAKY PRESS HAND-fwy 
KAP (CLASS D) £5400 added L™. 1 
lm 

62.1-50 BWBraSWTAStSuartAiOO RWfaB 

5-UC56 WKA(2£J(q(BFJG('.t^698 GA«Sg2»(7)I 

OOQ2D3 agy-HOPOa (P) M t^an 4 9 7 -KHu»t»a 

D40O51 UU>RUMromW0Ganan494.. 


_Biw(rGonuan9V 


0-052 PA&AGEC8ffl l mG(18) LCtxnan392 FWEAkqr6 

500035 WlAH«IIIW(BF)CDw»490 


€06*03 UR ROUGH (U) (D»0 Moms 58 13. 
2000 MIAO IUA. (IS) I ftrsfBW 3 8 10.. 


1160052 UfRLE 6 EDR 6 £(fl(C) MT«nphn6i3810.. 


— ABW«y{7)ll 

JHttfmZ 


^RpUuonlOV 


031355 ANIESOHE VGNnRE ( 1 ^ (D) M Cbapman 6 8 4 

P McCabe (3) 7 


SIS 


CHANNEL 


U 000006 AHJtf (8) T J NatfKOn 6 7 12L 


JTM>4 


BLINKE RED FIRST TIME: Never TWnk Twice ft On The 

How e Ba a (7.05). 

WINNERS IN THE CAST SEVEN DAIS: Wild Ftelm (7 J3S) won 
at Newmarket on Monday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Samam Sang (7.05) has 
bten sent 355 miles by WG M Turner bora Canon Denham. 
Sornemetr Scw g a hee t (635) sera 2)8 nntes ly M Meade from 
Shanun, WUtafabe. 


-UdecM- 

fl£77Wfi;2-lf^MaeiOeeptafi 7-2MWnte;6-2IWft^ 7-llatafhalh, 
a.lF*Mh, 16-1 Mr Roash. motors 


8M] 


S3P MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 
D) £4,750 added 2Y0 Bf 

AN0K«OKhay90. 


635 


EDP SPORT ON MONDAY APPRENTICE 
LIMITED STAKES (CLASS 6) £3fi00 
added 5f 43yds 

1 032406 SUPER ROCXV (37) (D) fi 7 9 2~H Barikaan B) 1 

2 eom- SDOISIKIAN (3S3J tofin 6eny 4 a 13 AuqrQlM(7}5 

3 3360Cta VUDEFtS DREAM (78) (Q P3; Mc^efl 7 S 13 J* McC*e 4 V 

4 228-255 S0NGSffiSfU)O9M«)nMea(*3SB 9Rmfe{3)2 

5 616000 TIKES OF TIMES |18)M Ran 385 A McCarthy (7) 3 

-Sdadarad- 

BEnBtfa 7-4 StaWlctia, 9^ Soper Rocky, 7-fl Sougrfwet, 6-1 Tfcnes 
of Rons, 7-1 ttodsa DraM 


1 ANOHWO K kry 9 0 C Scaly (7) 7 

2 BLUEG06UULQmav90 PatEdtey8 

3 0 RMRDICKBOB [13] J A tout 90 SDWNbkm2 

< WOBBLE W Haggas 90 RMfal 

5 CHVWA M TorupNns 8 9 PRobfear»3 

6 

r 

8 3 SAMBAC (19) (BF) H Cadi S 9 WRtan4 

-Srtadared- 

BEIIWt: 46 Santee, 54. Woa Oofn, 6-1 Salitenil, 6-1 Priuoeaa of 
Uawti, m WbUte Oyana, 28-1 oton 


00 PRMSSS OF mittS (7) W HagRB 5 9 RMcflUnB 

6 SALA8AIW (37) E (Xirfap 8 9 _JtW«5 

3 SAMBAC ra(BF)HCacfiS 9 


8-35 


7.05 | 5X1 J0B SEARCH SELLING 


STAKES (CLASS G) £3*000 
added 3Y0 7f 

005 IS BAS AW A SET flS) WOT B MaefBn 9 PDSawaey (7) 7 

0-00030 COMMA BDG£ (4) 8 Meeftan 9 0 MTettettSB 

34-1503 CORMCHE QUEST (6) M Ctennor 9 0 RBagwsS 

220600 fEVSmMtDMCE(U)Khay9 0 CScMy(7)18 

000065 SAMARA SONS 03) W G M Tuner 9 0 R Rate (5) 2 B 

000090 CAPTURE 7NEBKMBn , p}R Wans 8 9 WRyau4B 

322 COfdDSSBt 02) (B>) 6 Waste 8 9 W Woods 9 

.J>RaMnsaa8B 
J Tate 11 

— s p iMitem 6 


LOWESTOFT JOURNAL MADEN 
STAKES (CLASS D) £5£00 
added 2YD7T 
SEKT OWDON LCunanl 9 0. 


sm 


0 LVU7SDQJQMT(38)EDunbp90. 

MOUNT IUMEID Utter 90 

2 PIMU2) DMoriey89. 


-MEdteyl 

MHMs2 

-ft Hughes 3 
RHMs4 


0006 ON THE HOW IBM (21) J Jenm 8 9_ 
56-0605 HATOH) (4) S W6ams 8 9 . 


RENOS TREASURE J A Kara 8 9 . 
U 00-5006 SMKWOOD (15) Khwy 89.. 


_P McCabe (3) 10 


-lldadaml- 

KinNft9-4Cofei&Bsei;9-2CDraidieQuesL6-lCoalDriOit9e,6-lSoina- 
ra SoaB, 8-1 Patrio, 10-1 Bag And A OH. 12-1 others 


1 
2 

3 

4 

-idectaad- 

BEfTMGt 5-4 Pan, 2-1 drat Ovation, W Mount tout, lfi-1 Hue’* De- 

AP* 

EDP FIRST FOR CLASSIFIEDS HANDICAP 
_ (CLASS D)£6D00 added ImSfUyds 

1 321453- MtWMWTIJiaST(277)BHaf* 1 j V 8100 WHyrmS 

2 200-020 LUCKf COW (18} P Howteig 4 8 13 F fatal 1 

3 00-2533 SUIERHUNIER (9) G BCneiy 5 B 2 L Newton <E) 4 

4 445553 WSKHIMSS) P KeHewy 5 7 L2 _G Carter 2 

-4dedaiM- 

BETTWG: 7-4 RtshyTU, 9-4 MooilLgWQaeat, 3-1 saver ftorter, 9^ Ludy 

Cofc l 


aos 


MARKET RASEN 

HYPERION 

Z10 Norifc Crown 2A0 Morning Blush 3JDDamas 
aAO Pldoens 4JL0 Forgetful 4j40 Americus 


PH332-3 HAMAS fl^M ftps 5 11 8.. 


.naMgntttB 


PF321-P STRONG SOUND (C D) PQeestKW^Tsn 5 -GCaM (3) 

5 33424-6 DMMStKK U4) U3(P) KBa*»lO 10 12 RDuancrtr 

6 03122 -4 QMM& IftSTME 03) (D) D Bucrid 12 10 lD_Qjyl£rti{3) 

7 U53224- IISlMBaiBIAB^t274)DWnfc61D6_JwSS 

8 5453.23 amauCKOtWJBrtettVlOO LO-HaS 


GOING: Good u> Finn. 

■ Ripfri-hand, sharp, undulailng enrutu Run-in of one furlong. 

■ Course b east -of town on A&l J . Market Rasen atniVon (Lincoln 
- Grimsby line) lm. ADMISSION: Club £ I"; Tanersalls IS (IMP 
members of eourac's Jubilee Chib £4 1; Silver Rmg SJj tJubOee Club 
OAPs CAB PARK: pitulc areas £2, remainder free. 


as 


■ BACW 6 

TcHAwva 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: None. 

WINNEBS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Nordic Crown i'H-IO), Sov- 
ereign Niche ( 2 . 10 ), Morning Bhwh I'iAO), Damns i;:|.iO| & 
Political Panto (4.401 have been sent 2-60 mfles by M Pipe 
from Nlcholadtajite, Devon. 


HWmw "dgf* lOst True han*ap weftfic Stem* 9st 12a 
BETTW& 2-1 SwortBaoeb, 9-2 Danas, 5-1 fadte San, 6-1 Channel Pat- 
Uma. 7-1 Strong SwaaL 8-1 DremsUck, 12-1 other* 

ROSELAND GROUP MAIDEN HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3,000 added 2m If Uflyds 

fflJ«raura(W)jlMi»7Ul RDmnwodyB 

ravDBlBvtlBf mr (46) K Bafty 5 11 1 — TJAhaptayf^ 
W 1 WLaiapM)Hltenw 6111 AD<m£3m 

wiBindniflf^ii.i . riBfrtii m 

»SmW(ttMi6sCCws5111 




"SUMMSt SEASON* COraXTIONALS SELL- 
ING HANDICAP HURDLE ( CLASS GJ 
£2*50 added 2m sf llOyds 

P002-20 S< nP I P G N MCNE(6)MP»egm3 DWatehS 


2 212064- RED JAMJAR (44)(E0S Be* 11 U12 

3 mm- NORDIC CROWN (32}(C) M f^pe 5 11 7 

mum- NQKTti BAMRSTBI (37) T Mdknem 9 11 0 
/5P0-53 EASVOVERUDJ JWMnslO 110 


3^440- JOLTS GREAT (461 M S 10 IQ 

0UQP-50 CLASSIC RAASE (14) H Manners 6 109 
QQBfrPZ TR&H6LE (21) M Saedf 7 10 5 

0U54OO SSyBtBRDnM^sn4i05 


— a caw 
-£Huban6B 
.TJHaytv 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ID C^DO CASKACASnr (B) TOJ WM8M0. 

-Mtfsdamd- 

•raiteun weWe Mst Hus nanoteap we©ic caroee Casm 9s me. 
BETTING: 54 Nonfle Crown, 5-1 Saw Btrd, North BnnMar, G-l Ea*y 
Over, 7-1 SovereS0i Mche. &4 Red Jan Jar.ltemMa, 12-lotbere 


1 04R-3 

2 PD- 

3 360OFP 

4 W50R6 

5 aw 

6 334F- 

7 

8 6KS 

9 23544-5 
ID 

11 0045-2 

12 0443-4 

13 00QIFP-5 

14 

15 

16 


GOD (32) M Otapmar 5 11 1. 
"UODBWE R Wtmtautt 6 U 1 .. 

HUE MON (256) MB4*f 4 10 12. 

t4NCER(14)R***Bs4 lfl!2_ 


twraifwa 

-D Byn 


-A P McCoy 
— OooMM 
_B Storey 



NA12D0MSK«flwtf41012 
PCKENS(ia)N Trite 4 ID 12 

BL£NI«flLl£ (14) Mra J Bote 6 ID 10 _~_M Foster 
SAKiaWGAfcs K George G 10 ID p 

MfRfflreWMf^AlO 7 ; 

7 BGanftty 

i! 


2.40 


‘BAR-B-Q’ NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS E) £4y500 added 3m If 

1S48W- QX2UlNN&S0lfr (37) JWhfii811U RDtamortr 

iprn-tp mamemnSHtUKa f5MPw6Hio..„U0ri**«i» 
OOOFM DARM3LK U8) (CJ R Gunn 7 11 2. JD Mocrfa 


■STRAWBaWIES & CREAM 1 HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASSf) £3£00 2m If Ufljtis 
2322S-1 NOtUiy (13) ID) N Water 9 12 0 r 


45343-3 DEARaaur(U)JSatesBlljL 


-JLPMcCqy 


0424-53 HANURRtnKraJMcCimxfte91|]12 BPmwl 

1MG05- MHER (63) PR Thomson 9 ID 12 B Surra 

4QQ2-P2 RB) EBtON (34) 0 HateKS 5 ID 8 jadHdGaeEt 


1 
2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

B 000&f6 MMaa|M 

9 »GffF flWWO»SSOTp7)£(raBUI05J*MHIte(rite,(7J 
ID 61050 UTTl£THYJCll® OPPiiriiatllllQ L_DrPMtehard B 
-Udedamf- 

BEriBW:74D«lB».7-2Mon*eBlu^5-ll)earE»Ay,6-l(WSk«ra 
Manor Rbyaw, 8-1 Codtealra Gold, 20-1 ottm 

ROSELAND GROUP HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5£00 added 2m 4f 

165632 SWWD 8EAOI M{pf Me MBEwfcy 12 12 ft FMn 

®4ffi3- NOROR SIM(67 ](D}L()M-Jvii« 8 U12 M Dwyer 


2SP122- 8HOSSH1 B*Y (67) Mre U R9W*iy S 11 6 . 

14ip TICTOftSTCRpQJQUBtigul ZmZZ 

402342- PWBEIHL(37) DBumhgl 7 1010 DJBuWM 

24PP5-3 IttffPlB (18) (CO) M Qtapnon 9 10 ID Mllh M#. 

iW4W 0lDti0RIAiJn'(412] RTlwraon 
m 7 dsdannl - 

Qc/ »a: 

IWFl^- POlinCAL rant} (34) M ftps 5 11 6 DBiktoatar 

(Wfl RIVHI ROOM OS) (Ctfl K Baley 6 11 Q ..jSSS 

Pf 


3J.Q 


51-4 


'y™ 1 ™ y hHHtih.n, P ftu>w 

STHEPTOH^KG^sao PMdaH 

a^JOOH.(») MrN UacajUy 4 ID 12 ft tomodv 

AMTf oai I J 4A ,4 Z 


^3 MCKHB 04) JllVm^uLZ. 
KB1- CLEW EMC (4j) j Matte -« U) u . 
342046- PWUNSJ7)JW»flrai510g. 


J Oteei B 

JEHtofiamf C31 
JMm 


7ik~rlaml 

7-2 PoW< * } 5*1 AraertiB, 6-1 tow- 

model, 8*1 Lml Edga. 10>1 Qaan Ed 0 L 12 d. oan 


Photograph: Stefan 


It may sound corny to say 
there is a happy family atmos- 
phere at Scanervilie Lodge, but 
there is. The team, which in- 
cludes head lad Jane O'Shea 
and work rider Ray McGfainn, 
work well together. Haggas 
said: "There’ll be some great 
pooi money at the end of the 
year for the staff. And ShaamH's 
success has been good for the 
other owners in the yard. If 
some of them have got friends 
who have wondered why they've 
Stuck with me, they can stick 
tbeir diesis out and say our roan 
won the Derby.” 

The “another day" for 
Shaamit may come in the King 
George at Ascot this mouth. 
Perchance the dream will have 
to wait but Haggas will take the 
nib in his stride. “There is no 
downside to winning the Der- 
by,” he said, “or if there is, I 
haven't come across it yet." 


Zamindar 

Guineas 

plunge 


Bookmakers were yesterday 
taking no chances over ibe 
prospects of Zafaak’t ftfll- 
brother, Zamindar, for next 
year's 2.000 Gnfotes. The son 
erf Gone WcA trained by An- 
drd Bine ax»i cwnedhy wahd 
Abdallah, romped home fay 
five lengths * Mmsoas-Laf- 
fitte on Moaday and was im- 

rncdiaiclyc«ro3>-lbyWaiiam 

H31, Coral end Ladbrokes Ibr 
the Newmaricet Classic: 

. Zafonic.abotragBed igR b- 
re and owned by Ab&ttak, 
had been the subject of a huge 
anle-posl plungcbeforc his im- 

pressove victory in the 1993 
2,000 Guineas. ■ • • 

Wtfliam H21 and Co«l had . 
.both offered 35-1 before Za- 
nrindar made fris racecoonc 
bow. “We had 33-1 and 25s to 
some small beis before the race 
but it has lo be 20-1 haw." 
William Hill’s spokesman. 
David Hood, said “Bearing in 
' mind his connections, breeding 
and what Zafonic did, we can’t 
go any longer than thai." 

Zafonic - signposted his 
Guineas chance when wnming 
the Dewfaursi Stakes at New- 
market but Abdiiflfth's rating 
manager, Gram PriichaFd-Gor- 
don. ts uncertain^ whether Za- 
mindar will take a similar route. 

“I Just can't say at this stage 
whether you wfll see ten in Eng- 
land this year,** he said. Tire 
coil’s next target is die Pm de 
Caboiug at Draindlle on 1 Au- 
gust, followed by the Group 
One Prix Moray, also at 
Deauville, on IS August . 

Zamindar ‘s performance has 
helped his connections get over 
the disa^pmntnremof mepoor. 
showing of Dusbyantor in Sun- 
day’s Insh Derby. “Wfe aresure 
Dilshyantor ran below his best 
form in Ireland but we don’t 
know- the reasons why," 
Priichard-Gordon said. 


RESULTS 


CHEPSTOW 

2JOOi a. SUPS* SERENADE (Mr J Thtefv 
er) 6-1: S. Aatmtt 9-4; 3L SonlteN Part 3- 

1 fair. 7 ran. Vh. lv«. (G BritJng. Fyfiekfi. 
Tote: £7.40, £2.50. LL80 Dura Tmos= 
£7.00. Computer Strait Forecast £18.09- 
Trtcasn £2a07. Non Pumv: Monrone. 

2J3Q: 1. CHAIHJDff BO* iS Orownei 11- 
4; a. On TtaWHiWifa T-2; 3. Horn ObaMr 
2-1 fev. B am. J- IV*. {R HoCfera, Sorte- 

ram. Tote: £3-50: £120. tLia £1-10. Dua 
Forecast £4.2H Compujer Strang: Rmcasc 
£1191 Tfre winner was boutfft m tor S£KX) 
Brines.. 

3JKk 1 ANSELLMAN ;G Cratbrj 10-1 2. 
Bowden Rose 9-2: 3. Sb Joey 6-4 fau. T 

ran. V*. nk. iJ Berry. Coderfem) Tote: 
£14.10: £5 30, £2.60- Dual Tbrwast 
£213a CWTWffir staff? RrecascMaBO. 

aaO: 1 WITHOUT FRSiaxS U F Efian) 5- 

2 tec 2. Dotey 11-4; 3. SmpdM Erent 20 
1 6 ran. 1%. lUrs l Stebbs. Yon*). Totw 
£3.80; £180. £2.00. DuM Forecast £5.60. 
Computer Strain Forecast £3‘02. 

44X): 100PS PETUErT Ires) &- 12. fteo- 
xo 11-4 fey; 3 . Cfaasic ffarrifan 7-2. 10 ran. 
2, 1 (MisJCecd. NewmaiNelj. Tote: £8.40; 
£iao, £170, £160. Dual Forecast £1*30. 
Computer fflragn Forecast £27.37. 7«r 
£15.10. 

*30i 1 OVBWOLED (R 100-30; 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Influence Petfler 
(Folkestone 4 jOQ) 
NBrWDd Palm 
(Yarmouth 735) . - 


2. Ctasole Romance 12 -fc 3. Trtty 3-1 1 
ran. 5-2 t av Mua-Tab i4tni.V* . sM-fid rt 
Lafer, Newnwrwaj. Tote: £4^. £2J0, 
£3.50 . Dual Forecast £30.20. compute 
Slrai&n Fbnxssa £3234. 

5-00: 1 MEADOR (6 BarAreB) 5-2 ter 
2. Castle Secret 4-1; a Mr Copyforce 9 
2. 7 ran. V*. 2Vi. IR CurOs, Epson). Tote: 
£2.90; £150, £230. Dual Forecast: £6.40, 
Compwer Sbaigrt Forecast £1158. Tncast 
£32-27. Non Runrier. World Express. 
Ptacepot £38.10. QuadpoR £36.40. 
Ploco 6: £84.55. Place 5: £4161 

MUSSELBURGH 

2A& 1 SWAN AT WHALLEY [Mr S 
Swrersi 4-1; 2. Kalar 6-1: 3. Tropical 

Beadi 3-1 Jt te. 10 ran. 3-1 Jeter BoW Street 

(4tft). 4, l fMartyn Wane, raefunonaj. Tote: 
£530; £160, £2.60, £190. DF: £iaiO. 
CSF, £27.12. Tncrac £77.40. Trio: £19.70. 
Nft 5enais Hieiy. Leedrig Princess (5-1) wtti- 
rStotn not utter oraers. Bute 4 applies uboau 
prices only, deduction 15p in £. 

2.46: 1 SIRS* |MFdton> 1-2 fev: 2. Ante, 
ulate 33-1 3. Back mine Ua»2-1 5 ran. 
6, 3v». iManyn Msada, Malmesbuiy). Tote: 
£120; £160, £630. Dual Forecast: £12.60. 
Computer StraWff Forecast £ii 77 . The wn- 
rrer txu&rt m for 10X0 ©ttreas. 

3JL5: 1 ROSSO. « Faflonj 1-3 ter; 2 
Stpte cnia refi 25-1 3. Cry Baty 7-15 ran. 

8, 2Vs. (M SteutB, NewrnariHO, Tote: £120; 
£110. £9.00. Dual Fbmc a se £7.70. com- 
puter Strait Fcrtcasn £7.44. 

146: 1 FONZy (K Raton) 4-5 tan; 2 Nut 
A Lot 7-4 ; 3. Marsh UartgoU 33*1 4 ran. 
IVj. 5. (Mrs L Stubbs. YOrii). Tote: £180. 
Dual Forecast £2.00, OonwerSraBttftre- 
C3SCE272. 

4L1S: 1 BOBANLYN (R Mden) 9-4 tar. 
2. Braafa The Rate* 5-1 3. AmbMerireue 
4-1. 7 ran. >/*, 2 vj U Walmmarit, Mriton). 
ro«K £3A0\ £180, £2.50. Oust Forecast 
£1U)Q. CompLaer Straltfit Forecast £ 1269 , 
4.45: lALUreOYS MATE UfetuneJ^ 
12^ ttencwS-S tec a Seconds Aaajr 
»■! 14 ran. vs, 3, (TO Baron. TNrstt.Tote: 
£12.10: £3.70, £ 110 , £4^0. Dual Forecast 
£1630. Computer Soagit Forecast IAL9B, 
Tricasc £31179. Tritr. £13a30. After a stew- 
ards’ wjtray, tne resrii stood. 

Jadspot £1017.50. 

Placepot £2330. Quadpob £830. 

Ptaue 6: £113L Place 5: £6.66. 
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Prospects 
helped by 

record entry 

Hugh Matheson offers his form guide for the 
Henley Royal Regatta, which starts today 


• Henley Royal Regatta will slari 
■ briskly at 830 this morning, with 

London Rowing Club ‘B’ crew 
racing against London Rowing 
Club ‘C* in the Thames Cup. 
This year, at least, the early, ear- 
ly bath is reserved for British 
crews -rather than those which 
9 have crossed the Atlantic for the 
privilege of racing on the old- 
est and most attractive rowing 
course in the world. 

Even the Hungarian junior 
international Peter Ujhelyi, if he 
should lose, has a short journey 
home as a pupil at Bedford 
Modem School The regatta has 
a record entry of 546 crews 
winch is, in part, the result of the 
absence of all but three 
Olympians. The Atlanta regat- 

- ta opens on 20 July, 12 days af- 
ter Henley closes, and most of 

. its competitors are already ac- 
tifimatismg in the United States. 

Some see this as an oppor- 
tunity for easy pickings- How- 
ever, the world champion single 
sculler. Maria Brandin from 
Sweden, is short of race prac- 
tice this summer, and she will 
start as favourite in the women's 
sculls. This event came into the 
regalia programme as part of 
the international federation’s 
World Cup three years ago 
and, although that competi- 
tion is now defunct, the sculls 
remain as the sole competition 
. for women. 

In the men’s event, the Diar 
• mond Sculls, James Martinez, 

. fee United States internation- 
al who finished second in the US 
Olympic trials, has the best re- 
cent record after finishing dose 
jjjchxnd Gyms Beasley, who was 

- later placed fifth in Lucerne. 
However, if the rain swells the 
river with land water to slow the 
-races down, he will suffig as ; a 

# -- i& Areight within ore puff than 
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Regatta, which starts today 

The double sculls has Greg 
Lewis and Greg Walker, who 
finished second at the US 
Olympic trials after three finals 
had to be raced when they and 
the eventual winners had one 
victory each. They should have 
the edge over the Notts Coun- 
ty double of Mark Hammond 
and Mark Johnson, and could 
meet their 1992 Diamond rivals 
Paul Reedy and Rorie Hen- 
derson, now united in a double, 
in Sunday's final. 


in aunuay :> nnai. 

Hie Grand Challenge Cup, 
which k the top event for eights, 
is a three-way struggle with a 
crew from Imperial College past 
and present, which will race the 
German li g htweight crew, the 
winners in Lucerne, for a place 
in the final against a Dutch 

If _L -u- 4 rw-M/ipOf fO 


U1C T"™ agOUDi a 

ligh tweight crew as a preview to 
the World Championships at 
Strathclyde in August 

In contrast, the Ladies’ Plate, 
which has recently suffered 



Wright’s 
offer 
accepted 
by VVhsps 

Rugby Union 

DAVID OEWEUYn" 


WHICH Odd ICWWUWJ 

from a poor entry compared to 
the Grand and Thames Cups, 

I I .Cl.J frnm mlr 


has benefited from rule 
changes. The holders, Notts 

Ctounty, wffl be hoping for more 

success in combination with 

London Rowing Club as the .. . 

British lightweight eight. fortodSy's Britannia Challenge Cup 

Eton, which won the nation- cox of the oratory School four, p pares _ 

a) schools regatta, has been Hideaway: jonaunm ■■.jin HilM 


Queen s rant ^ 

ground in west London. 

Chris ^ WrighV who heads fee 
Chrysalis media group, had his 
f?-m offer for a 49.9 per cent 
stake in the Courage First Di- 
vision side accepted by the 

membership on Monday. 
Wright, 51, bas smniltaneoushr 
increased hisbid for the Fast Di- 
vision footbaU club from £83m 
to around £10 An, nearerQPRs 
firing price, and be is confident 
his bid will be accepted. 

-The bid for QPR is now m 
excess of £10m, w Wright said, 

-and we are quite dose and are 
veiy optimistic, but it is noi done 

vet ButlwouM definitely not 
Wnt Wasps to pl^y ^ 
matches at Loftus Stead. What 
we’d like to do would be to 
schedule the most important 
games there.” 

Wright, wh 
ed personal 1 
will m"ke £lm avaum^** 
mediately for playCT reennt- 
ment, and if 

comes off there will be a further 
£500,000 for Wasps’ use. 

London Irish commence 
training next week under the 
coach, Clive Woodward, who 
enided them back into th e ; First 
i««t wasniL Woodward 


Photograph 1 Glynn Griffiths 


ai senoUGi ic^ouo, — 

forced to upgrade to the Tfem- 

nle Cup because the captain, Al- - ;i 

istair Heathcote, is 13days^ -> ,j,. ■ ■ ■ ; v 

old for the Princess Elgab^ T rt i taw »gjp; 

Cup. Eton may 

ange Coast College ofthelfot: , arete##* ojp 

ed States in the first roundbut 

hwtpn at Marlow by fee \um » 



Hfc BMOK 

. unn Vm*BK Ai«iolKenaait; 
ton v Ca"*&* 2S£ 

nuMto V (W)v Dartmoum o'juaj- wn 
PfeaMh: Owtamhan » Wtfs 

SSSTJEZZE* ± Mohttw *e vSmd 



lata v Cwbridfr 96. Mma* «y 

(NJ55* qV^ n«r i infe W«M±Ouwtf> 

Ra-tey A v Eton. 
jfc^SnTiwilw LaWth*** 1 - IBO* 


V^S uMbld: ThamesvTyne. 

1710- P U nc**— ESaMUE OratW V MW»- 
vQnrpMI WS>. XM* Wiw-Bto- 


*** Brentwood [Cortv^sW™^. 

niMrewtaK R Kaztaui®® v A M \M*Wt 

toi "B^v Nonritfw" ka - am* 
nfar nQMri Chaster v 04o<U Broo kes- 
gS^£sJRwvJDMScrt«er. 


had walked out on me 
month, accus in g them of being 
racist, after it had been claimed 
feat members of the committee 
should “normally" be of Irish 
bhfe or extraction. 

However, officers of tbe dub 

. . . : — o ctalMimTtaS- 


of any persuasion or n»uuu««j 

to become a membe r, playe r, 

coach or committee merobCT^ 

• whies’ director of iugt>y, lCT- 

rv Cobner, has warned oflhe 

being left behind m the world 
game- Giving- Jns verdict <m 
fee unsuccessful Wfelsh tom of 

Australia, the man appointed to 
steer the nation towards suocras 
in the 1999 World Cup said he 

_( tn cf*p. ntavers re- 
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Equestrianism 

GENEVIEVE MURPHY 
reports from Stoneteigh 

Tte long-predicted British diow 

jumping team was finally an- 
nounced here yesterday, wife 
Geoff BflBngton joining fee 
regular trioafNicfc Skellonand 
fee Whitaker brothers i wbra 
they fly to Atlanta on 17 Jug- 
All four have shown splendid 
form this' year. Ronnie Mas- 
sarella, fee British team man- 
ager, believes feat they can wm 
fee first gold medal smee fee 
team (which included Hany 
Llewellyn on Foxhunter) tri- 
umphed in 1952. Tm more 
buoyant than I’ve ever been be- 
fore fee Olympics,” he sud. 

Bfltington, 41, probably has 
fee best horee of any of them 


in the 1 0-year-old Dutch-bred 
It’s Otto, who jumped a double 
dear round for feewnmmgNa- 

tions’ Cup team at HicksteacL 
This will be BiDingums firat 
rime on a dianroionshro team, 
and he is dearly relishing the 
prospect John Whitaker is con- 
fidentthat Welham, although 
now 16, is a better horse than 
last vear. “He’s been fantastic 
in fee last four weeks,” Wfotak- 
er said of fee horse he rode to 
victory in the Hkkstead Grand 
Prix last month. 

Michael Whitaker rode Iwo- 
step into third place in fee 
Aachen Grand Prix on Sunday, 
proving that fee horse is now 
fully recovered from fee 
cracked bones in his withers. 
Nick Skehon has won a Grand 
Prix in Madrid on Showtime and 
finished second in two others, 
at Lisbon and Cannes. 


If any horse is injured before 

fee Olympic ^ °wjumpu£ 
starts, Robert Smith, tire 34- 
year-old son of Harvey, wffl be 
standing by to fly out wife Tfees 
Hanauer or Orthos. They may 
not have a chance to acduna- 

risc to the heat and humidity but 

Michael B u l bnan . fee chair- 
man of fee selection committee, 
believes feat it could be almost 

as good to “go in late and get 

° U A2cSmg to Massarella, fee 
horses wffl have fans and air- 
conditioning in their stabies. 

There wffl also be an enclosure 

beside fee exercise ring, wife 
fens and water sprays to cool 
them down. 

j Mc&wen. 


we will become third division m 

international rugby t®™ 3 ®* 

Cobner said. “It is up to W^ 

nigby which way it goes - but 

if n chooses wrongly then rers 

hare ito crocodile tears ^ren we 

are being stuffed out of sight. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

^ * ‘W , 

16 


The age of fee Venezuelan 
baseball prodigy Jf^kson 
Melian, whqte set gjfenfee 

New'ibriOfankaes for $l-«m 
(£lm) - a Major League 
recced fee for a latm «<*»*, 

B^sebalt fe Venezuela s na- 
tipna! sport 
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Stfrn gSrigto fiollowttiei down's oi^ 
Ha,' Lasonla said- &By Russell Is the 
SmiSw- L8««la recu- 

2 Boston 0; Mbv 

S2 s«. 7 ' T «“ 8 

CaMonte 6: OnWan d 6 Sore fe 4. 

Los 4f®Bles 1C San ffitiflo2. 


p- in.1 battel Wato, t2-l QQW 

TtNTERDEN HANDICAP {OJSS 0 
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6 000301 
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SSSSlW (CLASS E)£4W3W 
lm7f 92yds 
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one-day andrepteo^ 

Surrey team-mate Ruth Lup®7 wnue 
Nottlngiam left-arm mednso pace 
bowter Suzte Hedfeam, comes m for 
Sarah Jane Cook. 

jsssasKsasaag 

g'ffifc s nSS!fe!'DsS*“SS2 l 

"(Ttersss Vefis-jA. i Bnnin. C Bans {Surrey). 

SSri?i9-«ror® squa d for this 
SS?s Oiyrrfolcs Games In Atlanta 
finafi&ed yesterday. Maria Lawrence, the 
new national oad i rroe charyfolod. and 

Sco^sSerohP^wtev^o 

named in the road squad, oomgetw 
a line-up that win be s pearhea ded by 
the pre-selectBd Chris Boar dmaru The 

sou^d^ilmen and sbe women wW 
be«w of the teg^Jwn^h the 
Games, with Boardman looking torol 

towiXJfe^iTiedaiintrepurahfrom 

Barcelona with gpW in the time trial. 
SSwurSned the aaOMtogn 

macW.™. !• 


Dale Foreman, a 2- 

ftom Cincinnati, died 


amateur 

ftom onemnaa, «»«■«... head ij^i» 

2SS22SS SS5SS 8L 


sss 

tinned to Hotta when the former one- 

JJ^rJ^ 0 rd4io«der's setf-t^de 

SSSkskss 

P5*? umi a»nn he oompatu^ 


Rochdale- Another Stoke pteyen strik- 
er John Gayle. Is posed to join GilBng- 
faun. 

nassssissSS 

sssasssffiS 

outdoor ptaties and refflfl outwsatttK 

site on the outskirts erf 

honed that the venture will asnerate a 

SSSSSPSBSBSK 

ttwk Feethams ground. 

Paris St-GWTHin iweNredfoefomiw 
Benfica defaider. Rtetdo, asth^new 
manaBsr and the fo rmer Fre nchjn- 
ten^Siai a»»«epec Joel Ba®, as fort 
SSwrtheWMnnere Cuph^; 
eishareabotisiedjn^W? 
the former Braalian internatio nal ae- 
fender, Leonardo, from the Japanese 
club, Kashi ma Antlers, and mumader 
Daniel Kwedytrom Benfica. 
n nahohal^0°l OMajc 

SWSSWrSK 

Iw, dub Ewerton, defender, 6 capfl^ABefr 

gaaaassssggg 

SS»»»j 

aaagcgiSg^fs 

\£3L IShetiSaiA asjwa^dneg. 

centre-beck. 6); M Jones (Wdol. 
fijrflffir. 8): K lint ffunco m. Cbwb M ean- 
are. cwBamwfieM. 6>; ■ &*£ 

tun. Mans County. oertt*aSHTn«««DMm^lretf- 
€}; M Ohm IChesWjtiw^^^; 
uhiL 6): AQtem(HaBt«.SheBeldWe4 md- 
ffi 5): H He ed (Stan fojd-L ^Hope, 
ToOBntam HOBpir. SJdhBepa^: 
son (Nooiftdwn, Nans Coum. ngj-w* 
6h CWbodotek (Map^W Neweasde Ur«- 
ed, left-ifiidfieMfltrikfir, 3). 


i 


Hotkey 

Shahbaz Ahmed, 

5S»«S 

beeniiMtedtDjoln^iw^hWmtw 

isters former ngit wtnar.ww- 

ooach » the Ralestan sqiadlriMterj^ 

» WS S 

5StS^KsS£ffl&«!^ 
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Cricket 

M — ” - pp rente cEii K> i uwe are wo dwigss to me tn^rw 

oca** -afflSSJKSW 

— ■ Road vVbrchSf'T. 

er Jan BrttSn is fit ag&n after distocst- 


1 Doe (7)2 




FOOtball Dotattvyr 

Chariton, Nous County and Pegtor- 

^tofiSmWateallareseetaflg 

S'Siom. the Stoke wg'J 

RggSKSSR 

t 


6oif 

pwQware»rsiE«)atBOABDsiASwwv- 

mm (S») S7L30I®; 2 L teg 
S6&24; t LNamonn 30a^j 4MWJ- 

sS&gftGSSStffi 

aWSHSJfiteHSB 

48.74: 62 CHbI (Entf 44^6; TOC Wneteigl 

SSiSSSSS 


bar Jr, Monanv w 

hmvrad Nede*A BaWm «»• 


Pnrfh u 
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i^aTtaMAftotflri»Aignpna 


TODAY'S FIXTURES 


7 7 n unless stated 
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ittwasteri. 

Speedway . 

second -res* Enffand V Australia fat 
F&ofe)- , E 

ponHER LEAOU& HuB V 


irj 


Other sport® 

■■mi cues: Ceriton Run IGJOpm) f* B*‘ 
SSTPafciixatoV. 

Bsab^sassssss 

i jortjanstown, CO/VUrimJ. 
WjWIWiHer^RoyNP^rawSundeyt. 

TCNraa Wimbledon Chamnionshlps. 




THE INDEPENDENT SUMMER OF SPORT VvEDNtSDAr' 3 JULY 
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Moncassin seizes the yellow 
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The peloton winds into the village of VUIoneuve dAscq during the third stage of the Tcwir de France, a 195-kilometre ride from WasquehaJ yesterday 


Photograph: Mite FowelVARsport . 


Did you guess our Itiddenpersonafity? 


ROBIN NiCHOLL 

reports from Nogent-sur-Oise 


Hidden PorsooaBty •--••• 

Did you ©jess? The former scndoiboy football star, who takes care 
in choosir^his friends, the 'matf dffifered erTlrtei by*Brentfcwd PC . • 
who, on K&l&fct-dass debut,‘bdWed»Gawd43ov^ Is the Surrey . , *> 
and England left-hander Graham Thorpe. , 
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ACROSS 

I Roadhouse entrance 
needs four different 
keys (9,4) 

10 Straw for domestic fowl 

II kirt-time judge not con- 
servative? Request a 
new one! (2-5) 

12 A song for unaccompa- 
nied voices is out of 


tune (5) DOWN 

13 Diy places wrecked this 2 Jester in opera 

ola timer (9) go mad (9) 

14 Netcord, say, is let if or- 3 Halter of enen 


20 Describing ranges of 
blue, green ana white in 
America (9) 

23 Tb start a row, apply 
oneself (3,2) 

24 Hairstyle seen on the 

beach (7) 

25 The most grim red hats 
brought out (7) 

26 Striker not back at work 
(6-7) 

DOWN 

2 Jester in opera let trio 


7 Dull fellow, dead in a 
way (5) 

8 Jumping over firm 


Jumping over orm 
banks, balancing (8-5) 
Margaret involved witl 
youth in port (5$) 

15 See first at Beverfy hav- 

ino irirth nriinctari* It’s 


14 Netcord. say, is let if or- 
dered (5) 


inEquus, 


16 High jinks mEq 
possibly (9) 

18 World angle of t 
subject of inflati 


of the main 


inflation (5-4) 
^metrical 


19 Blake’s symmetry 
night-bumer? (5) 


go mad (9) 

3 Halter of enerey shortly 
to come up (5)7 

4 Fear of baa pain accom- 
panying cold? (5) 

5 Element thin on the 
ground (4,5) 

6 Lookout for high tars? 
(5-4) 


mg girth adjusted? It’s a 
plant! (9) 

16 Switch a musical num- 
ber (9) 

17 Lethargy I controlled 
over this immense dis- 
tance (5,4) 

21 Lady-love with bad up- 
set (5) 

22 Brutish sort found back 
in country-dance cir- 
cles? (5) 

23 Common salary spiral 

(5) 


The yellow jersey of Tour de 
France leader was back in the 
GAN camp last night - for the 
first time smce Chns Baardman 
pulled it on after his debuL vic- 
tory in the 1994 Tour. 

Boardman’s French team- 
mate, Frederic Moncassin, 
snatched the colours from 
Switzerland's Alex ZfiDe in the 
195km stage from WasquehaL, 
but Boardman, suffering with a 
recurring chest infection, was 
looking to the future. 

“Even if it gets bad and 1 lose 
time, I win just keep going to get 
to Paris. Whatever, it remains 
the No 1 objective," Boardman 
said, knowing that in four days’ 
time he faces a 30km mountain 
time trial to the ski resort of Val 
dTsfire. 

“It’s great for us to have the 
jersey but I have got to look af- 
ter myself. It is feasible that 1 
could be better in a week's time. 
However, the knock-on effects 
of taking anti-biotics are a bit 
of a bummer, because it takes 
a lot out of your system." 

Squally rain punctuated sun- 
ny spells and did little for 
Boardman 's condition. “I am 
not feeling brilliant, but it’s 
just a case of getting through 
Lhis lot." Despite his fall on 
Monday and his current prob- 
lem, he is still eighth, 24 seconds 
behind Moncassin in the over- 
all standings, with the French- 
man seven seconds clear of the 
deposed Zulle and Russia's 
Yevgeny Benrin a threatening 
third, just 10 seconds in arrears. 

“I lost confidence in' my 
sprinting on Monday because it 
was not coming together so 
well,” Boardman said, after 
earning a time deduction of 
eight seconds for his third plac- 
ing at the finish. 

“In the last five kilometres I 
realised that I had achance, but 
it was very dangerous with so 
many teams racing for victory. 
I was certainly nervous." 

• Most eyes were on Mon- 
cassin. as the sprinters surged to- 
wards the finish. Mario 
Gpollini was driving the race 
from the front and. as he 
glanced to see Moncassin at his 
back wheel, Germany’s Erik 
Zabel sprinted past 
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Zabel's victory did nothing to 
the rest of the top ten but it 
tamed the Lion King - CipoIIi- 
ni - for the day. He produced 
his 17th victory of the season on 
Monday, the day after he was 
relegated from third for cutting 
up Moncassin. 

The Italian has several rep- 
utations, all based on speed His 
best known is as the fastest fin- 
isher on a bike. He also likes to 
drive fast cars - the latest is a 
Mercedes - and motor cycles. 
He owns a Harley-Davidson. 

Cipollini is currently in a de- 
fiant mood off the bike. He in- 
sists on wearing red shorts to 
match his national champion's 
jersey in the colours of the 
Italian tricolore. 

Cipollini should be wearing 
black shorts, like the rest of his 
Team, and cocking a snook at the 
regulations costs 300 Swiss 
francs in daily fines. 

Depending on the day, be can 
change his nickname as quick 
as his shorts. He is also recog- 
nised as El Magnified Super 
Mario, Super Macho and more, 
but yesterday he was just a 
beaten favourite. His team pro- 
vided their usual high-speed 
launch-pad, chasing down a 
move that included Boardmans 
team-mate, Eddy Seigneur, and 
then setting a pace so high that 
the rest dung gratefully in their 
slipstream. 

The move of Seigneur and 
company was doomed from the 
outset- Avaricious sprinters 
such as Cipollini need to grab 


success while they can, and 
time is running out. Friday 
brings the first Alpine stage. 

Seigneur, however, was in his 
home region. Oise, and natu- 
rally wanted to look good in 
company with the Italian, Mar- 
co Lietti, and Spain's Jose Luis 
Arrieta. 

It was a brief dream but at 
least they tried on a day when 
the racing was as fiat as the ex- 
posed terrain where crosswinds 
affected matters, and the riders 
again finished more than an 
hour behind schedule. 

Today's 232km to Lake Ma- 
dine is an undulating stage, 
but there is still a chance for 
Cipollini to pull himself closer 
to his 100th professional victo- 
ry. unless one of the new breed 
of fast finishers such as Zabel 
has other plans. 

TOUR DE FRAKCEThM Stage fl2L8 mbs, 
Waxpetwl to NogJMt-SBr-Obo): 1 E Zabel 
(Gee. Oeutsdw TMkomi 5hr 29mn 21 sac: 
2 M Qpoflm (If. SAECO); 3 F Moncassin (Fr. 
GAN): 4 J Svorsda (Cz Rep, Panariaj; s J EHi 
fatrts (Nam. TVMl; 6 F [It, MGTecrrv 

ogyni): 7 C Csoefe (ft. AUxn&as); 8 N MitaS 
(It. Gewiss): 9 C Cairtn (1L Bresdalari: ID M 
Ttavason Hi. Carrera); 11 E Marten (Fr, Fes- 
tma): 12ATcftml lUkr. Lotto); 13 DAMou- 
japaro (uauh. Refin); la a Rate (Uth, 
Rabobank); IS N Matmn (Bel. Lotto) : 16 M 
BetUn fit. Refin); 17 F Simon (Fr, GAN): 18 
M PkcoA (It. Bresaalat); 19 B Rib (Den, 
Deutsche Telekom): 20 L Brochard (Fr. Fea- 
twa) an same tme.Owwislandh ff. ltter). 
casan lThrflmln 30sec; 2 A 2Ue Owl ONCQ 
+7sec:3YBetBniRus.Gewbsj +10see:a 
A OtaAo (So. Maps) +14; S B Rib (Den. 
Deutsche Telekom) +18; 6 M (ndurSn (So, 
Banestoi * 19: 7LJatabert (Fr. ONCQ +22: 
8C Boartman iGB. GANi +24;9TR«wnger 
(Swn. Mapeil +26: 10 M Maun tSp, ONO) 
+2a 11 Oman +31; 12 Suorade + 32; 13 
E Dexter (Neth. Rabobank) +33; 14 BHewra 

same Dme; IS M Guam tit. flrttl) +34; 18 
P SavsMeUi fit Rtrdotroi +36; 17 i SMbby 
CDW. TVM) +37; 18 Tchmil +38: 18 J 101- 
ndi (Gar. nausehe Teletom) +40;20SHa*» 
(ft. GAN) +43. 
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THE HAGUE 
1 3 JULY - 1 3 OCTOBER 

• Return flights available from all ^ 

UK airports, or by Eunxtar I 

« 2 nights B&B in the centre of £ I V \ 
Amsterdam or The Hague ™ 

“ Extra nights available from £39 

• Guaranteed entrance ticket to the Exhibition 


-^PRAGUE from £224 


, 2 nights in centrally located ★ ★★ Hotel 
Julian, en suite bathroom. B&B. 


PARIS from £99 



Jp&jl nights in centrally located * * Altona Hotel, en 
'asuite bathroom, B&B. Includes Eurostar ♦ !, 

BARCELONA from jiL 


2 nights in centrally located *"* / 

Hotel, en suite bathroom, B&B. t. I i Mm 



MADRID from £ 144 


S* 


2 nights in centrally located Hotel, 
en suite bathroom, B&B. 


Aflprkw include aQ airport turn. Prices based iqxsn 2 sharing a r^ocn. 
Sngta room supplements apply. AU. OFPSPS SUBJECT TO AYAttABUrTY 

■■<*£»£$> reMwtffliB phone Mon to Fri 09,00 to ULOO: ^ 

0181-960 9066 M 

cit ^traveujer direct ^ltd ^ 
4 Exmoor St. London WI0 6BD ' - Bar 











